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الرسالة SAY‏ 
Lal‏ أنفذها إلينا بعد التى كتيتاها (f. 182 b)‏ 


Lf — \‏ بعد حمد الله والثناء على أولى مقاماته » à‏ أرضه وسمائه » ومسئلته العون 
على KJ oye Gl at)‏ يا من UT‏ عبد » أدام الله لك العز والتأييد والقدرة 
We c KH,‏ من سفرى كان من بخارى إلى الصين على خط الور » ورجوعى منها 
على Nes a RR‏ وذ کرت بعض أعاجيب ما دخلته من llb‏ € وسلكته 
dy. as o‏ اس القالة bie‏ من الإطالة > ورأيت الآن تجريد رسالة شافية 
مع L dil‏ شاهدته » lo‏ كثر ما عايلته » ينتفع به المعتبرون» ويتدرّب به أولو 
العزة ch 4 Cài, € Xy Lally‏ من ce 5E‏ ساجة الأرض - 

EPIRI المعدنية إذ هى‎ ialla Tahi Goll Lå lab — Y 
. فى ذلك الإيحاز . والله ولى التوفيق وهو حسبى ونع المعين‎ 

w‏ — وبلنا شارفت الصنعةالشريفة.والتجارة ا لمر تمن التصعيدات والتقطيرات 
bly‏ والتكليسات ام قلبى شك فى الجارة واشنبهت Je‏ العقاقير فاوجب الرأى 
انبا الركازات والمنابع فوصلت Al‏ والصفة f. 188 a)‏ ) إلى الشيز . 


ارموز :| س الأمالء بق س آثار البلاد odd ob‏ طبع &xd‏ + فى س 
معجم البلدان لياقوت الروى طبع w esl‏ س كلة (Í tales‏ — ملاحظات لن أرسل 
Gell‏ أبو دلف رسالتف: 


.— l | (V) . ولعله سبة قوسه‎ (Y) 
-SENN tans maail حلم‎ 7 
e yer tee . يمع‎ ١ )۳( 
ا ناري . )2( اا‎ (£3 
: اع ابتاع‎ ayy «dial — on 
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۽ — وهى مدينة بين المراغة وزنجان وسهرورد والديتور » بين جبال مع معادن 
الذهب ومعادن البق Sore‏ | — بعادت ian.‏ ومعادن الزرنيخ الأصفر 
ومعادن الجارة المعروفة د LG TT‏ ذهها فهو ix‏ أنواع : نوع يعرف c‏ 
ie Fe‏ صب عليه اماء فيغسل e£ sale Ls ges‏ التق وهو a]‏ خلوق* 
ثقيل etia Lg‏ على ol J‏ عند MC UH US Fle ise‏ سد S IS‏ 
إلى عشرة مثاقيل صبغ صلب رزين al‏ أن فيه Us‏ د » ونوع Zl‏ يقال له 
السجابدى أبيض رخو رزين أحمر T ddl‏ بالزاج ay,‏ مصفح o‏ الغبار 
يدخل ف التزايين والتزاويق » ومنه خاصة يعمل أهل Er D LUC nad dled)‏ 
katy,‏ أجل GEIL! o‏ وأثقل وأنق » وقد اختبرناه 233 MET ot‏ واحد 
كيان الفضة المعدنية ولم نجد من ذلك فى المشرق وأما فضتما فإنها تعز لعز الفح عنده . 
gee Ce Ts, 7‏ ل SW e lees‏ 
وإنى أرسيت فيه أربعة all z. P aes, oe il pei‏ ولا اطمأنت 
واستدارته نحو حريب buoy Chk‏ ائه ا ا ا c» Le‏ 
منه سبعة أنار كل واحد منها JA‏ فل برسي » ثم رج نحت السور . 
Ve‏ بیت نان عظيم الشأن (uuo)‏ منه 3 نرا نيران الحوس إلى المشرق والمغرب € 
des‏ رأس قبته هلال heil a5 dai‏ قد حاول قلعه خلق من le‏ والمتغلبين 
فلم يقدروا على ذلك . | وهذا القول أيضاً من ز.يادات أبى دلف | 


(A) , 55 JU LT 5‏ ب السحاندى. 
esl iyi‏ )052 ئىب em‏ 
0D Paar con‏ ا ازرئيخها. 
(2) ق ESEN‏ 
دم SE 0v) . UI‏ 
ICO‏ ل Be‏ )18( ا محخيط. 
م ١‏ عل نازلين ebie — Jae‏ )02 ويجب أن BOS‏ بحخيرة . 
É‏ ورد ó‏ ی darle scu 00 ٠‏ وس طا لايدركقرارهء 
cols — | ov «Goel Ss (0‏ والتصويب من ى . 
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== = 
رن Olla call Lie Reeth‏ كانونةا kes Sk. Blane die dy‏ 
رماد فيه ( )2( ولا ينقطع الوقود عنه ساعة من الزمان . 

4 — وهذه المدينة بناها هرمن بن خسرو 22 بن بهرام حجر وكاس © 
وعند هذا الببت إيوانات (f.183b)‏ شاهقة وأبنية عظيمة هائلة ومتى قصد 
هذه المدينة عدو ونصب منجنيقه ) على سورها فإن. جره p‏ فى البحيرة ( كذا ) 
a‏ ذكناها (SG‏ ( وإن AÍ‏ منجنيقه ) ولو JA LU‏ سقط اجر 
خارج السور . 

T4, مولوداً‎ OF بلغه‎ sist بناء هذه المدينة أن هرمن ملك‎ Gut, — v 

kas OK وات قر اله‎ L بيت‎ Cod: dis 45 3 یولد فى بيت المقدس‎ Gl 
SS eni أل‎ 200118 ¿U بعض‎ dab TU, وز تا‎ 
dlas oral بيت‎ d] ¿> أن‎ oly Les VU had es t5 les calf 
bd JOR Ce وبشرها‎ 5 dl هذا المولود فإذا وقف عليه دفع المدية‎ Lo] عن‎ 

من الشرف والذكر وفعل الخير , CALa‏ أن تدعو 4 aS,‏ مملكته desi c‏ الرجل 
Hil‏ وصار إلى مسيم فدفع apis lel‏ 4 معه Sy lise y‏ ولدها » CAS‏ أراد 
الانصراف Ve‏ دفعت all‏ جراب تراب وقالت له : dale cise‏ أن سيكون 
هذا Ü Lal‏ » فاخذه وانصرف ». فلا صار إلى موضع الشيز وهو |3 ذاك 
cl ge‏ مات ؛ وقد كان قبل موته حين أحس بذلك دفن الحراب هناك » واتصل 
المبر بالملك » قتعم cyl‏ ا راق PE‏ ا Lune o‏ لكان «e‏ 
مات فيه صاحبنا فان على OLA!‏ بيت نار » قال : « ومن أين أعرف مكانه » قال : 
se peak el a‏ إلى الموضع تحير و بق لا بدری ul‏ شئ يصنع 


ogre boy Os :أن كانوا يوقد‎ bias. oa ESS 

PiN (N) Så )کا‎ ) WV 

6 See A) £g ا‎ )۳( 

0( ) )فى rola‏ القلحة , )4( alle L ery .dés—1‏ 
(o)‏ اع الاحر. OY)‏ أ معه : والتصويب عن ى . 


f 






















1 من مكان بالقرب منه » فعلم أنه‎ pi نظر إلى نور عظم‎ e أمسى وأجنه الليل‎ C 
4 فصار إليه وخط حول النور خطاً وبات‎ » ody الموضع الذى‎ 


e £ jz 
e gen ع‎ (AD) 
. فهو بيت النار الذى بالشيز‎ Jal بالبناء على ذلك‎ 


۸ — وخرجت من هلله المدينة إلى مدينة أخرى عل gU in‏ تعر 
بالران ( * k ) oÑ‏ معدن الذهب ثقيل أبيض فضى =Í‏ الحك إذا حمل 
de‏ عشرته واحد من الفضة ار . Odes coded)‏ الأب aa Claus‏ 
J galt lel‏ من كل Gila‏ ونصف فضة » ولم أجد فيا سواه من معادن 
الرصاص ووجدت le‏ البيروخ iati ce fus (f. 148 a)‏ يكون الواجد منه 


عشر أذرع وأ كار من ذلك da.‏ هذه المدينة نهر من شرب منه أمن من (ball‏ 


J 
| dis و إن‎ Spl إلى‎ dealt به‎ qu مه جى‎ OSS بضحك من‎ kaka وج‎ 
زاوف‎ 
ç الرصاص‎ gii بيض غير شفافة‎ UIE وما‎ . S منه أو شئ منها اعتراه حزن لذلك‎ 


chs‏ بها من السحاب دويبة فع من داء ell‏ باللطوخ lu y c‏ قرع الرءعوس 
بلا شعر البتة . 


a‏ — وسرت we‏ إلى وادى اسفندو به فوجدت عليه حمات كثيرة 


بورقية 
شفع من cJ‏ فى العصب فقط وبه de‏ تصلح لخفاء . 


call زاج أحمر سورى ينبت فيه‎ Edu إلى‎ c Shes 
(t) 


الأبيض فى الصيف jared‏ من داخل LAE.‏ 
. . 0 

gU! معادن‎ le» وخرجت من هناك إلى الطرم فوجدت بها‎ — ١١ 

الشريفة تفوق المصرى curly‏ والكرمانى ووجدت بها معادن بوارق وشبوب ) فما ) 

البياض واحمرة ووجدت بها حمة تصلح لجراحة العتيقة ab‏ الطرية فلا . ووجدت 


ال Whee,‏ اسه 


¿a ne) : 
. الفارسية‎ ol Mea (e) 


. ا معادن للزاج الشريفة‎ V 


NERIS 
eo 


. فيك . ى حزن لذلك وکاء‎ - ١ w 









TET 1‏ 
1 عمنا Pee, “ü c‏ إذا po‏ 4 المواء ينفع من دماء )°( الأرحام سيالا 
6 ؛ وو<ددت je Ce‏ 8 بيضاء تقوم nr‏ م 53M‏ ^" = 


Ti 


AN 


Tub tls ومن‎ 


ÀI المعروفة بسميران فرأيت فى‎ poll ملك‎ La ووصلت إلى‎ — ١ 
أشاهده فى غيرها من مواطن الملوك وذلك أت فيا الف‎ LL وعمارتها‎ 
وصغاراً » وكان محمد بن مسافر صاحما‎ DU داراً‎ Qr, ونيف‎ LE, 
بمكانه‎ el سأل عن صانعه » فإذا‎ SZ أوعمل‎ iei Gide إذا نظر إلى‎ 
BL اليه من امال ما برغب مثله فيه > وضمن. له أضعاف ذلك‎ af أزنوضعة‎ 
doh صار اليه » فإذا حصل عنده منع أن يرج من القلعة بقية عمره . وكان‎ 
JN فى الصناءات . وكان كثر الدخل» قليل اللخرج» واسع‎ eld s أولاد رعيته‎ 
ذا كنوز عظيمة فا زال على ذلك إلى أن أضر أولاده مخاافته رحمة منهم‎ 
لبعض‎ be من الناس الذين هم فى زى الأمارى » :فرج‎ exe (f. 184 b) لمن‎ 
وامتنعوا عليه » فاعتصم منهم بقامة‎ ç عاد أغلقوا باب القلعة دونه‎ CN متصيداته‎ 
آلاف‎ due عنده من الصناع ¿ وكانوا‎ OF أخرى فى بعض أعماله وأطلقوا من‎ 
Ax وأدركت ابنه الأوسط المية والأنفة أن‎ c الدعاء 2 بذلك‎ AS c ola] 
e e إنما رغب فى الأموال والذخائر والكنوز‎ alo » أبوه إلى االعقوق‎ 
على القاصى‎ GEV ol من‎ OSs dle إلى أذر‎ cp» dd عظيماً من‎ 
لادان‎ 
dz OSG إلى موقان‎ tI فى‎ dle رجعت إلى أذر‎ Ul ثم‎ — ۴۳ 
ap cil» العظم‎ Oboe حت اجر مل شاعل بر‎ bes مانن‎ 


ae a cy SEXES AN 

. هن‎ ec e IN IP EN (Y) 
ege! (4) - (8) elo ty 
Hall ad eut . جامد‎ ١ (8) 
e Ea e المعروف‎ (0) 


DESSINS) gel 





«sf V4 ii‏ من cli cols: ILA‏ به hil be‏ تبلغ قبالتها كل يو 
ألف (eos‏ و إلى eeu‏ أخرى تسيل نفطاً أبيض كدهن GL‏ لا ينقطع ليلا 
ولا Le‏ يبلغ انه مثل ذلك . 
١ £‏ - وسرت من هناك فى ab‏ الأرمن حتى انيت إلى تفليس € وهى مدينة 
لا إسلام OP‏ » يحرى فا نهر يقال له SI‏ يصب إلى البحر وفيه » عروب (؟ ) 
تطحن »وعلما سور celis‏ و بها حمامات شدندة الحرارة لا توقد ولا يستق لها ماء » 
ge,‏ عند أولى الفهم تغنى عن تكلف الإبانة عنها . وأردت أن أمضى إلى ole‏ 
اليس ( الطبش ؟ ) لأنظر إليه فم Ke‏ ذلك لسبب قطع ( * الطريق ) عنه 


وانكفيت إلى الفرض . 


ve‏ — ومنها ( إلى ) أردبيل فركبت جبال الويزور وقبان وخاجين والريع (؟) 
وحندان eed) Gad Qu ts Les AJ, (t)‏ الجا رع ف “y: i‏ 


c «M ا ان وواسط ولا ينصيغ الصوف بواسط‎ uama Ty Le 
مات‎ f Q اتی‎ JA وبهذه‎ ues ري‎ og call الس‎ 
— تكسيره ثلاث أجربة يقال إن فيه‎ OS موضع‎ i. ART 

جل لا يقوم فيه أحد بدعو الله إلا c dece Pt. 185 a)‏ وفيه تعقد أعلام 
in‏ المعروفين ا ومنه رج بابك » ege‏ المهدى ونحته نهر عظم 
إن اغتسل فيه صاحب الميات PROPTER,‏ ; 


44 — وإلى جانبه نهر الرس وعليه OU,‏ جيب لم أر فى th‏ من البلدان مثله . 
إلى 1 Bs:‏ 1 
os Ce»‏ عيب » وز errr les‏ فى A‏ لأنه لا جمس fhe‏ لكثرة الضباب 


Aan لك‎ WW) 
الالام وراها.‎ ct o 
RO 
idl, ome At هذا‎ ge (O 
. وبأردبيل ؟‎ 





— V — 


وم تصح exe sei‏ قط تند كرت قليل يجدونه قطعاً yiii‏ 
Sl‏ إذا. شر بنه مع الفتيت EN‏ إلى eee‏ البلا مان ç‏ وهى إلىشاطئ 
البحر So‏ الطول من برزند إلى برذعة ة ومنها ورثان والبيلقان ( و ) فى هذه الصحراء 
sdb ecol y ices TE vr Te‏ ناي Qk oct‏ ريخ 
ee,‏ . و يقال إن تلك القرى كانت coles‏ ارس الذين ASS‏ الله تعالى فى القرآن » 
ويقال eel‏ رهط cle‏ قتلهم wem Lele b jl‏ نذا «gll lye‏ 
وقتل جالوت بأرمية وما قبره وكنيسة الفتح وكنيسة العز بأرمية أيضا . 

٠٠‏ - وبأرمية أيضا البديرة المرة لا نبات lle‏ ولا حيوان بقر ا » وفى وسطها 
ا e Jii‏ رداك ؛ رفيا cie see eed ky‏ ذلك nli‏ 2 
مسون فرسخاً » ويقطع عرضما فى ليل" وخر ج ملحا Tle‏ يشبه بالتوتيا وعلى ساحلها. ٠‏ 
Ce‏ الشرق CI‏ ويستحجر ماؤها إذا أصايه ال مواء c‏ وعيون تصب إلى البحر 
Tela‏ هما وحامضا cea‏ إذا صب عل الزئبق فتته لوقته وأقامه حجراً Lah‏ » وهناك 
UIE‏ بيض رخوة تبيض الأسرب فى الذوب حتى تلحقه ببياض القلعى وقريب 
من الفضة » وعلما قلاع حصينة . 


YA‏ — وجانب من هذه البحيرةيأخذ إلى موضع يقال له وادى الكرد » فيه طرائف 

من c Je M‏ وعليه Ce‏ بل ساماس de‏ شريفة (f. 185 b) "AM Whe‏ الخطر € 
كثيرة المنفعة » وهى بالإجماع والموافقة خير ما يحرج ٠ن‏ كل معدن فى الأرض يقال 
ها زراوند » و إلا نسب البورق الزراوندى » وذلك أن الإنسان أو الميمة يلق فا 
وبه کلوم قد اندملت» وقروح قد التحمت » ودونها عظام موهنة وأزجة كاءنة وشطايا 


فائضة » فتنفجر أفواهها » و مخرج ما فما من قيح وغيره » وتجتمع على النظافة < 
i Welle alay ots‏ 
n M‏ ا def‏ 


اتال : )0( ا ملاحوا. 
ا 








— À — 





(Y) (Y) 
من جرب وصلع وقولتج وحزاز وضر بان‎ die إليها و به‎ de وعهدى ممن توليت‎ 
وه لازم » وحم دام » وبه نهم قد بت الم‎ ç is 
على نصله » وغار فى بدنه » وکنا نتوقعه بصدع كبده صباح مساء فأقام ثلاثة أيام‎ 
. منفذا‎ lei وخرج السهم من خاصرته » لأنها أرق موضع وجد‎ 
Sab de $E y SIKU, a e GY OU ia Qe JE 5 
. موضعه إن شاء الله وحده‎ Sid 


ومن شرف هذه dt!‏ أن مع مجراها مجرى ماء عذب زلال بارد » فإذا شرب منه 
إنسان فقد أمن اللحوانيق » ووسع عروق الطحال الرقاق » وأسهل ااسوداء من غير 
ls cius‏ إذا اكتحل صاحب GSI‏ من مائها بارداً أبصر € ومن اشتم من طينها 
de PCS‏ من الثلج » والبهيمة التى GAY les‏ ولا يجرب لما ولد eTa‏ 
ويصب إلى هذه البحيرة se]‏ كثيرة . 


buo ۱۹‏ بورق هذه anid‏ بورق البحيرة التى => = منها b‏ & € 
وبورق يكون ف er‏ وهو باد بی سل » هذا للد ملاحة جيدة الملح» وما tal‏ 
معدن GNI a‏ وما Lal‏ معدن مغنسيا ومعدن نحاس » وهو الذى بحيزان 
ومنه ra‏ ل ل من الزاج Yo Mz‏ خير فيه loe‏ 
دون ملح حيزان > وما elo alt lok‏ ل حرج الحيات من at)‏ 
إلا أن S‏ خير منه وأقوى و اسن (f. 1882) Ayr‏ و* افتيمون صا . 
وما أسطوخوذوس » وحشائش كثيرة نافعة وما السنبل الروى . 


بالطبع . وى هذا البلد قلاع حصينة متها قلعة يقال (CA)‏ ور يمان وهى وسط البحر 
O)‏ اس ge‏ 5( ا ولمله الاندرابى 
s (Y;‏ هراز al-! (e)‏ 


ouis - | or)‏ ان 


5 (y) z à G) 
يغور فى الأرض يقال إنه نهر * نصيبين والحذام‎ oe على سن جبل لا ترام وهناك‎ 
سرع إلى أهلها لكثرة أكلهم الكرنب والغدر فيهم طباع وقد احتج لم فى ذلك وأقام‎ 
عذرهم بعض إخوانى وزعم أنه لاغدر فيهم وقال إن الرجل منهم إذا كان فقيراً لم حب‎ 
خدمة‎ lll هذه‎ Jaf من كرم الطبيعة وصفاء الطينة وف‎ WE أن براه أهل بلده وهذه‎ 


)۳( 
اليف (S e T4‏ طاعة eS ecl)‏ إن الواحد et^‏ إذا حضرته الوفاة 


أحضر القس ودفع إليه مالا واعترف له بذنب C2‏ عمله والقس ستغفر له وقد تضمن 
له cgi‏ والعفو عن سائر ذنوبه و يقال إن القس ka‏ کساءہ فكما ذكر ذنياً ka‏ 
القس بده ثم قبضها وقال قد أخذته ثم يطرحه فى كسائه فإذا لم ببق له ذنب et‏ القس 
Jers FETTE‏ : 287 حمات ذنو بك وأنا ألقيتها فى الصحراء “ و يقزر فى نفسه 
الغفران والتجاوز ولست هذه ااسنة فى شئ من الأديان S‏ إلا فى هؤلاء وهم ضرب 
من الأرمن فقط . 

وأصواتهم فى درس إنجيلهم een guls‏ أطيب Aly‏ من أصوات غيرهم 
من فرق النصارى وثرمهم SI‏ لقلب الحزون المائل طبعه إلى SIM‏ والنوح 
من رثاة العرب بالندب eels‏ فى البيع أحل ( أحلى ؟ ( على مع الطرب الصاير 
E‏ المرح والفرح من ترجيع الأغانى ويقال إن ex;‏ غنا e‏ بالأوتار 

١‏ ۲ — وفيها جبل يقال له ماسيس حرج من dol‏ عيون كثرة غ i,‏ لاتنقص 
عن UE‏ ولاتزيد باردة فى الصيف مانعة حامية فى الشتاء ناعمة لايفارق (f. 189 b.)‏ 
الاج رأسه شتاء ولا line‏ و تولد فى ثلجه دول عظام OF Te‏ الدودة نحو العشرين 
ذراءً وأكثر فى استدارته عشرة أذرع و بأرمينية عيون يحرج منها ماء حامض مفتح 
وأكثرها حول هذا Set!‏ وا زرئيخ أصفر كثير فى معدن واحد y Ce‏ المشرق 
وها زاجات وكبار ت ks‏ ولا معدن فضة ولا ذهب بها وأرمينية رخيصة الأسعار 
Wc‏ امن وى س سن ولعله قن . NE‏ الس السو 
ا sli 9 dicas‏ 


KAPET 0 





— À— 
ذوات‎ EAT ile وما‎ aul وهى كثزة‎ Me (le كان القحط بها‎ Le ور‎ 
خواص مذكورات وتقوم بها عة أسواق فى السنة تباع فما أشياء كثيرة من الفرش‎ 
الآثار وها معدن 2 قشيتا صفراء‎ a والديباج والبغال والبزيون وغير ذلك . وأرمينية‎ 

والتى بأرض الشيز فى ااقرية المعروفة "mr‏ خير e.‏ ولا أظن Quis ul‏ مثله . 


yy‏ — ويتصل أرمينية يجبال اموز (*جبلجور) ثم بجبال داسن ثم بالحرانية 
SUM 8‏ 

7 رز هذه sz xx‏ لخافرة d 2 P)‏ وات طرفاً مقصوداً 
قد قصده أبو «C‏ والبحتر ى o5, Lawes‏ على بن Mp ps‏ الى pole‏ ممدحا بقصده 
الشعراء فينصرفون عنه باللهى حتى غلب على البلد صن من الأ كراد يعرفون 
( بالهذبائية ) فلكوا المدينة وعطلوا رسمها وأخربوا رساتيقها ام و 
بهم هذه الال زماناً Ul‏ ضعف السلطان وأمنوا طلب الولاة وقصد الأمراء عمروا 
ما Ly ef‏ واستعلوا فى تلك الناحية مثل من تقدّمهم ووصلوا قراها GL‏ والديتور 


. me : وأعمال‎ 


s (0)‏ 
Ys‏ — وشهرزور* مدینتان وقرى وفما مدينة DE‏ وهی قصبتها فى وقتنا 


هذا يقال )4 (c‏ نم از رای وأهلها عصاة على السلطان J5‏ استطعموا :394 


T e ^.‏ + 
ويمون حوزتهم وسمك سور المدينة ممانية أذرع وأكثر m ecl‏ وما عقارب 


ALS (t. 187 a)‏ أضر من عقارب نصيبين وهم She‏ عمر بن عبد العزيز و حرأهم 
الأ كراد بالغلبة على syl‏ ومخالفة الخلقاء وذلك أن T e‏ سكين آلف بات 
(v)‏ 
من أصناف ITY)‏ الحلالية واليابسان والحكية والسولية e‏ به هارع كثيرة 
dy (V)‏ ,عراور ؟ )0( eol 6 cola cl‏ 
Lili p CO ¿aa DAD‏ 


٠ اقب باسياق‎ (OP : cL 9 
s a (1) 





ومن dle?‏ يكون أكثر أقواتهم و ويقرب من هذه المدينة: جبل cie‏ إشعران 
وآخر يعرف Ads‏ حب a. TE‏ لأدوية اماع ولا أعرفه فى مكان غيره . 

à di ieri ie‏ استان سبعة فراع وهذه قرية كان dll‏ فى أب 
suru)‏ إذا عرجوا عن S‏ مه بها وخلفوا سوادهم ih lel‏ 
فى الأرض oie‏ فإذا lj‏ من من غارتهم عادوا lel‏ ورحلوا va‏ لى ex‏ 
GAURA‏ چ 

Yt‏ — وبشهرزور مدينة أخرى دونها فى العصيان والنجدة تعرف سير 
وأهاها شيعة LU‏ زيدية أسلموا على يد زيد ين على وهذه المدينة مأوى كل ذاعس 
wot‏ كل صاحب غارة وقد كان Jal‏ نيم ازراى أوقموا Jab‏ هذه المدينة 
es e»‏ وأحرقوهم jl‏ عصبية الدين ومظاهرة للشر بعة وذلك فى سنة 
إحدى وأر بعبن وثلهائة . 

۷ — وبين ghall‏ مديئة صغيرة يقال ها دزدان بناؤها على ely‏ الشيز 
وداخلها عيرة نخرج إلى خارجها تركض dtl‏ على del‏ سورها لسعته وعرضه 
وهى Aa‏ على الأ كراد والولاة والرعية وكنت كثيراً ما أنظر إلى رئيسها الذى يدعونه 
الأمير وهو مجلس على نرج مبنى على بابها de‏ البناء ينظر LAI‏ عليه إلى zio‏ 
eta o Lal‏ تيب مود Ul gt‏ إلى dé‏ من uas‏ هات 
مواشى bl‏ وعواملهم d|‏ وفيها مسجد جامع وهی os baz‏ .1 :3312721 

eu lee dlls‏ دعوا لها eru A‏ فهى متنعة (t. 7 b.) faf‏ عمن 


g^ أن جالوت‎ Ady استنصر بثو إسرائيل‎ epo: et ويقال إن طالوت كان‎ S, 


من المشرق وداود من onli wall‏ ألله عليه . 


Pisas إلى‎ M) ee LL 
ا‎ (m Oe 6 eck an © 
Í LT 5 

Lab سان‎ -d GO gans d D 
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وهذه المديئة بناها دارا بن دارا ولم يظفر الإسكندر بها ولا أقام أهلها له الدعوة 
ولا WSL‏ المسامون ولافتحوها و Cél‏ دخل أهلها الإسلام بعد اليأس من طاعتهم 
والمتغلبون ele‏ من أهلها إلى اليوم يقولون eel‏ من ولد طالوت ٠‏ 

وأعمالما متصلة بخانقين ES‏ جذان ۽ وكرخ Ole‏ مخصوصة بالعنب Ue‏ 
Jë,‏ رمد cll‏ واالحدرى . 

as — YA‏ إلى m os ules E ot 0272 Odile‏ عظيمة كثيرة 
الدخل وما قنطرة على واديها مظيمة ossi oU‏ أربعة BL wes‏ كل طاق 
o pte OK‏ ذراعا OL She Ge‏ إلى الكوفة Soy‏ ويتبى الطريق إلى قصر 
شيرين ( وبه ) أبذية شاهقة يكل الطرف عن تحديدها و يضيق الفكرعن الإحاطة با 
وهی إبوانات كثيرة dare‏ وخلوات ley‏ وقصور وعفود ومتنزهات eg‏ > 
وأروقة وميادين ومصائد و مجرات ودسا كر يطيل ذو اللب الوقوف عليها cei‏ طول 
ig,‏ وأعمار lasa dh gh‏ ذو البصائر والملك الذى بناها أبرويز. 


Ole, — ۲۹‏ من الآثار قريب من قصر شيرين ومنها إلى طاق 

جام وه عفد من iss Ju Je OE‏ 370 ا q‏ خان EE‏ 
le «tul‏ السمك ومنه إلى ماذروستان وهو إيوان واحد عظيم وين ديه ككة 
عظيمة OLA.‏ خراب بناه رام جور يقع الثاج على نصفه ما Ber d‏ 
dlls,‏ ولا يقع على AM ENT aa‏ يل العراق ومنه إلى PET c^‏ 
وهو T4, 2 i c^‏ آثار قلعة عادية Re‏ البناء . 

Olle ely — ۰‏ وبىء ردئ كرق ينبت عليه Ce, iul‏ رمان 
م أر فى بلد من البلدان مثله وا Tal‏ تين — الأ يقال له الشاهنجير 


TS ملكا‎ 17 
OSE «aie asp e 

. چب‎ I (v) i عشرون‎ — Í (v) 

+ © AM yl (A) TEL 
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j 
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MENTE‏ مجو يدجو 






NE. =‏ ` 
(f, 1882)‏ بتفسيره ملك coal‏ وبالقرب منها جبل فيه عدّة عيون le e) HS‏ 
e‏ أدواء كثرة Š‏ 

وبقرها Lal‏ جبل عليه صومعة تعرف بدير الغار وسميت بهذا الاسم OY‏ 
قوما بزعمون أن V‏ نواس o ^ E‏ العراق قاصداً إلى خراسان فوصل إلى هذه 
) الصومعة ) XN‏ | راهب شاف حسن الوجه ظريف الميئة فأضاف M‏ نواس 
وقراة AE wel Be ds‏ فلا شيا celi yf oles‏ إلى" C4 4e Ja‏ 
ua‏ حاجته من GT‏ نواس غدر به gb‏ عليه فقتله أبو نواس ولم Ova‏ 
الصومعة إلى bey‏ هذا def‏ وهی هي ظراف حلوان يشربون Lys‏ فمذه 
ON. all‏ موضعه طيب leles oy‏ مكتوب bt‏ بذ كرون أله خط Jl‏ نواس : 

« ما أنصف الراهب من نفسه إذ š‏ نكح الناس ولا eus‏ « 

Bayh ole Ca, Tae 4l Bayh slum Ade Aul وعرج‎ - Y 
فيها‎ 4t JS إن" اناواية‎ Jl GLE Vl Y] Vela je GT aa ede, 
Ceo قبل ذلك‎ OLE Vis هع‎ Sal KZ من ذلك وقد كان‎ < Ë 
oly ehe ss Ce» واسعة‎ elo? جامع فى‎ eiu, الطزر‎ dl 
. خسروکرد بن شاهان ولا أثرما سواه‎ 

ob oL ANE CAS ICT OP e e Lea 
كثيرة الشجر كثيرة المات‎ She أريوجان وهى مدينة حسنة فى صحراء بن‎ lee 
وماؤها يخرج إلى البندنجين فيسق‎ c والكباريت والزاجات والبوارق والأملاح‎ 
أسهل إسهالا‎ Cs ثلاثة وعين إن احتقن إنسان‎ cole النخل بها ولا أثر ا إلا‎ 
وإن شريه قذف أخلاطأ كثيرة وهو بضر أعصاب الرأس » ومن هذه المديئة‎ (ae 


0 " 
od‏ والبراو eb blo‏ وما قبر المهدى ولا أثر le‏ إلا oly‏ قد تعفت رسومه 








da ab OY? أى طويل‎ E : في باقوت‎ () 
“Əla S, al LO شر‎ 
Sl sj. ool 1 C9) w. Qa ]ب‎ 











ولم بق ر > ثم تحرج Us‏ إلى السيروان وها آثار <سنة ومواطن عجيبة » 
ثم تحرج منها ( b.‏ 188 .£ ( إلى الصيمرة وهى مديئة حسنة مع النخل والزيتون 
والحوز والثلج وفواكه الى والسهل و lev‏ و بين * الطرحان قنطرة عظيمة OSS‏ 
ضعف قنطرة <انقين dad‏ جيبة . 

le — vw‏ إلى قرميسين وهى مدينة حسنة LS‏ “ولا أثر فى داخلها إلا أثر 
دار يقال VJ‏ كانت ¿L£‏ وقدشاهدنا بها GLE Tes‏ سنة أر XC, ow‏ € 
وذلك أت *رجلا من IL,‏ أراد بناء دار lay‏ لنفسه وحرمه وحاشيته وصؤرها 
المهندسون له فا land‏ فى حفر الأساس ظهر له the‏ فاستقصاه فأفضى 4 إلى دار 
مل الصورة التى cupo‏ له لا Zl‏ من ججرها ts aJ,‏ وقبابها و بيوتها 
شيا و زعموا أن هذه الدار من عمل الذى صور شبديز . 

. ) نظنه من وهم أبى دلف‎ balati lias} 

v£‏ — قال وصور de‏ علي P‏ من aee) dade‏ وهو رجل على فرس 

هن مجر عليه درع we y‏ من WAL‏ شیا ہین sal aaa‏ ,5 فى !353 
bi a ea Y‏ إليه أيه متحرّك وهذه الصو رة صورة برويز على فرسه شيديز unio‏ 
صورة فى الأرض e‏ » وفى الطاق الذى هذه الصورة فيه عدّة صور من أساء 
و رجال وفرسان وبين بديه deo‏ فى زى Job‏ على رأسه قاذسوة وهو مشدود الوسط 
بيده بالكان uie‏ به الأرض والماء مخرج من تحت رجله و سير من هذا المكان 
إلى قنطرة على واد عر يض يكون مثل hu‏ خائقين بل Sof‏ منها صنعة . 


و 
d as — Yo‏ جبل يقال له مره مال Ady — phe‏ صور C" 9B 9 dat‏ 


حسنة يقال إن We AS i die.‏ لفرهاد e‏ ودون هذا ا موضع قنطرة 


عظيمة Ei e‏ على واد Aen‏ القعر : 
E‏ ا )4( Se‏ 3 )3( 
(Y)‏ ا Cakes‏ ارادا )2 اذ لا -eo£‏ 
)ا ed ality‏ ا 
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VRIAD tamya + ا‎ 
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اياج تسر من هذه القنطرة إلى 3 2 كبيرة 122 كثيرة احير SR‏ 
أبا (f. a a). K eo dl 5 e cos‏ من * PA‏ یکی eu csl Ul‏ 
وفما د كان Mer ss‏ وقد نقض بعض صخو رہ رجل من الأ کراد وب بها حصنا 
(Uke‏ يقال له سرمأج فى جبل مظل على هذه القرية . 

Lab kb, د وه‎ els C del قنطرة‎ OKU هذا‎ wy — ey 
تعرف بقنطرة النمان وكان السبب فى بنائها أن النعان بن المنذر فى بعض ما كان يفد‎ 
على كسرى اجتاز بواد عظم بعيد القعر شاق النذول والصعود * ويا هو يسير‎ 
Vale جاءها موكبه وقد كانت كشفت‎ Cs معها صى ترند العبور‎ Hol فيه إذ لمق‎ 
وسقط الصبى عن عنقها فغرق‎ Le cad ches, cel)! Vae والصبى على‎ 
هناك قنطرة فاستاذن كسرى فى ذلك‎ Q النمان ورق لها ونذر أن‎ Jul as 
x37] مهرام جو بين لقتال‎ dls CN له اثلا يكون للعرب فى بلد العجم أثر‎ o3 فلم‎ 
له — الخراج‎ ee استنجد النعان فأنجده على شرائط شرطها عليه منها أن‎ 
انصرف‎ CA ذكرها فأجابه إلى ذلك‎ WS القنطرة التى‎ Gv برس وكوثى وأن‎ 
US القخطرة الى ذ‎ o هران جو إن بق‎ 

UCET S تعرف‎ + š واتسير من هذه القنطرة إلى‎ — WA 
¿= V] من جواسق و إيوانات كلها من الصخر المهندم لا شك الناظر إليما‎ Int 
ولا تجرد ذات العيون. يقال‎ CA يقال‎ i zb إلى قرية‎ Ces واحدة منقورة‎ 
مرج‎ A ومنها إلى ماذران وهى‎ ç إلى نهر واحد‎ ssl. مجتمع‎ we فما ألف‎ 3| 
كممرى شاخ البناء‎ pad رحا متفرقة مختلفة وعندها‎ ZU منها ماء كثير مقدار أن بدير‎ 


وبن بديه زلاقة و دستان کر . 


lh (5 اع‎ a 
gies من جرم وصواہا‎ deo إلى‎  ى‎ IP 
(LI » فى ياقوت « با آ بوب‎ 

pak OW O 


اک 





-n 

4م Yar‏ إلى pei‏ اللصوص وبناء هذا القصر عيب جداً وذلك أنه 
على دكة من آجر ارتفاعها عن وجه الأرض نحو عشرين ذراعا وفيه إيوانات 
وجواسق (f. 189 b)‏ وزان يفوق ما eia‏ رفعة Tey‏ تحر فى بنائه وحسن 
نقوشه الأبصار وكان هذا القصر معقل أبريز ( و ) متازهته لكثرة صيده وعذوية ماه 
وحسن موجه وحار يه وحول هذا القصر مدينة š AŠ‏ لما جامع . 

٠‏ 4 — ومنها إلى موضع عرف مطبيخ کسر ى أربعة فراخ وهذا المطبخ بناء 
chee‏ فى Ue‏ لاشئ حوله من العمران » وكان أبرو يز E‏ كنا ينزل بقصر اللصوص 
وابنه شاه مردان Js‏ بأسداباذ وبين ed‏ و بين pad‏ اللصو صأر بعة El‏ و بينه 
وبين اسداباذ ثلاثة فراخ فاذا أراد MU‏ أن يتغذى اختطف الغلمان oble‏ من قصر 
اللصوص إلى موضع الطبخ و بينهما أر بعة فراسخ تناول بمضهما من يض fail‏ 
إليه ASS‏ من المطبخ إلى Ael‏ وبينهما ثلاثة فراح وسمیت اسدا باذ بأسدين ذى 


(۳) 


ind‏ بريه 
`$ - ومنا إلى همذان وهمذان مدينة دارا بن دارا وفى وسط همذان المدينة 
العتيقة وهى Aux.‏ كبيرة مبنية على OS, So‏ ارتفاعها *ثلاثين ذراعا j| CA‏ بعة 
أبواب, )4( Wh colle‏ وكان دارا lel,‏ استحسانا OKA‏ وكان موضعها dat‏ 
مسبعة فلم بزل حتى غيض الماء عنها وبق المدينة فما » وقد قيل إنهاكانت قديمة 
و إن دارا لما زحف ad]‏ ذو cs al‏ شاور وزراءه » فى مدينة حصينة يحرز فما 
حرمه وكنوزه فقال له بعضهم : « أعرف مدينة خرابا ARAS She on‏ وطرق à es‏ 
إن بناها الملك وأحرز Ys‏ ذخائره ووكل حفظها أر بعة * آلاف من at‏ امتن.ت 


ed‏ من رامها « ووصفها له فسار "PII‏ دارا حقی e [z] le lal,‏ على دن أرادها 


BG . . .‏ 1[ 5 
فينا la‏ وجعل فم حزان غامضة bey‏ ودنوزه le eth)‏ حرمه ,ووکل ale le‏ 


- ^ * Y 
8 4 pol السرو ولعله‎ = le GME "v PEPA ب معقل‎ Ë ون‎ 


(m‏ !— بعفمم las‏ الغضائرا من iE)‏ ا نان 
uds O + aJl on‏ و لملا حامعة , 








poe M 
مدّة‎ lle دارا ما كان أنفذ إلا ذو القرئن جيشاً عظيا فأقام‎ mol كان من‎ Wi 
MIE ys SL d JI il paio (tah! ity) » ox لايقذر عل‎ 
Qi ll فكتب إليه فى ذلك (وكتب) ذو‎ ) ۴. 190 a ) » فى انصرافك وعرّفه أم‌ها‎ 
فأجانه أن « صورها لى بطرقهاوجبا ما وأنهارها»‎ ln oda n إلى مؤدّبه أرسطاطاليس‎ 
dae على نحو افرح سنة وأن‎ lage ad onl ففعل ذلك وأنفذ الصورة إليه فكتب‎ 
سدّه سكا ويوثقه فإذا كان بعد سنة فت ماءه وقرن البقر واب مواميس والبغال والبراذين‎ 
مع بعض وأرسلها فى الماء فانما تفتتح السكر و إذا فتحته حمل الماء على المدينة‎ lean 
لما انفتح ااسكر»‎ » aie CU ففعل ذلك فاقتلع‎ » Cd oo JU, فهدم منورها‎ 

سور Xu‏ وحمل معه كذوراً Ste a US‏ هذا فى شوارع Ana.‏ همذان 
ودخل Cle]‏ ذى القرنين ul Ci aa}‏ م (CU‏ ااسور x7,‏ همذان ذهبية كلها 
إلا أنالفحم بها Sem‏ فق على ذلك der. T ur‏ منه 5 & فيه ولا ae‏ فما 


ولا معدن NI le‏ معدن جر سنباذج قد oF * 4b‏ 


nad las — $Y‏ انمه بالدكان à, š‏ على فرح là‏ رة صغيرة 
القدر فى رأى ! العين لا درك غورها و يقال إن فبا غرق بعض »لوك الفرس وأن والدته 
سارت ومعها الأموال فبذات لن رجه أو led‏ من عظامه الرغائب وأن ermal gall‏ 
اجتهدوا فى ذلك فلم إحقوا لها غوراً C.N‏ رأت ذلك el‏ بطمها ell dek‏ 
من ااتراب ما لا يوقف عل كثرته فكان يطرح فما فلا * 32 أعاها bL.‏ 
انصرفت وعندها تل تراب عظم هائل يقال al‏ حمل دفعة و ded "is fe‏ اناس 


كثرة ما حملت وطرحت فما فلم ينفعها ذلك . 


وماء هذه البحيرة Lie‏ ماء Jl tem öka AO‏ واد کر على Ae?‏ 
(t)‏ 
مدرّجة لما حياض ينبع الماء إلى المحوض الأسفل فإذا زاد ماء الوادى 


SU EMEN EIU gb -! o 
mall. | G) TE uode ey 

















P Roe 
على هذا‎ diy ماء المة فى الحوض الذى فوقه فلا‎ <Ç وغمر الحوض الأسفل‎ 
فإذا نقص الماء من الحوض الأعلى نبع الماء‎ Mee T Oe القع‎ 
نحته ولا بزال الأس كذلك من حوض إلى الحوض الأسفل‎ ) ۴. 190 b) الذى‎ 
. إلى السوس‎ z; وماء هذا يجتمع وماء الصيمرة ويصبان‎ 

ERNE‏ وى CM Of‏ الذى تحت شبديز بقرميسين إذا ul] eee‏ درهم 
pute lj Chall lp ad cul,‏ ولا wal‏ ما lhe adel‏ 

oo; - £t‏ همذان إلى Xp‏ وما ثور وسمكد من حجر حسناء 
الصنعة Lel * Ju‏ طلسم لبعض الآفات التى كانت بها » وما SUT‏ الفرس 
حسنة وحصن فى وسطها £ — البناء على السمك وما قيور قوم من العرب 
امتشهدوا فى صدر Ces Dey‏ فر عمرو بن معدى کرب وماؤها بإجماع 
CAN‏ فدى ce‏ . ويا جر دلا تسل tà d 4 Uilgall e»‏ 
من البلدان مثله Ue‏ وجودة . 

ويقال إن رسولا M‏ الروم (des)‏ إلى المأمون وهو بمرو فدفع AJ|‏ 
F‏ فاما قرأه ضم إلى الرسول dele‏ من tbl‏ وكتب له إلى عامل نهاوند 
ol‏ : يحل ay,‏ و بين ما بريد فاما صار إليه قال له : « افعل ما أحببت » فصار إلى lee‏ 
d p‏ وذرع ما بن المصراءين م حفر فى النصف من الذرع نحو العشرين 
دراعا فأفضى J]‏ رة عظيمة فاص قلعها YS dip, cau‏ بت لظي 
Ad‏ صندو AP‏ من ( ذهب مقفلان Ade‏ وانصرف إلى المأهو 5 dae aa‏ 


4 الصندوقين‎ à ما كان‎ dt a^ b صاحيه‎ a P امون قوما‎ M 


wis al JY 5 eT lei ولا آثار كسروية بها بل‎ zS وبعدها | إلى‎ $o 
وهى الادة‎ aes Ones ole Ch, على ملک عظيمة‎ d de حسنة‎ il, 


بين الأهواز والرى وبين أصفهان وهذان . 


= o 0c die a ) 


NA 


3-44 بعدها قم وهى مدبنة مستحدثة إملامية لا أثر للاأعاجم فما والذى 
lat‏ طليحة بن الأحوص الأشعرى وفها آبار ليس مثلها فى الأرض مذوبة وبرداً 
J,‏ إن الثلج ريما حرج منها فى الصيف وأينيتها بالآجر وفيها سراديب فى AM‏ 
الطيب a)‏ 191 .£( . 


o) 
has dtt رباطات ومناظر‎ Ce مفازة سبخة‎ c JI dl "T — É V 
(X) 
وسوره عر يضص‎ PO ab yas أبرجة‎ a عادى هائل اليناء‎ cle هذه المفازة حصن‎ 
(۳) K 


عال ce‏ بالآحر n‏ وداخله آزاج وعقود ويكون تقدير ?4.2 جر ہین مسباحة 


أو أكثر des‏ بعص abl]‏ مكتوب » e‏ الأحرة Mo‏ هذا pail‏ درم وثلثين 


(o) 1 (t 
و-وله صهار ج منقورة‎ oS دير) الحص يعرف بدير‎ ( Was » بأركانه ( إن ) « شاء‎ 


`( 
gl‏ واسعة عظيمة والدير JN‏ فيه oy el‏ العرب عفت آثار الفرس به 


ونقضت أبنيتهم : 


^$ — وى وسط Ad m iE Lal dn. « JI‏ وسور عظم وفما 
المسجد الخامع وفى وسط المدنة أيضا جبل شاخ عليه قلمة حصينة بناها رافع ie yey‏ 
وهى اليوم خراب واشرف على المديئة جيل يعرف بطرك فيه أبنية آثار الفرس 


¿Yale taah دخلها‎ AN او وفيه معادن الذهب والفضة‎ i 
k ) قو دحا‎ dct 


وبالرى موضع b cee‏ المشرق يقال له جبلا باذ ) Se‏ ( وفيه if‏ وإبوانات 
وعقود ذاهقة ويرك ومتنزهات غيبة lala‏ داو > لا ela‏ من Ce us‏ 


Vel‏ من الأبنية القديمة الكسروية » و بها geot‏ مهول حيط به محر عميق عليه أحمه 


. Q y بالفارسية‎ Guo (0) 


0® ا 


ET (N) 














adhi s 
نصب وهو من طبن على $3 من تراب لا يعمل فيه نقب ولا تخلص منه ذاعر‎ 
MONET بضرب من الحيل ولم أر فى الأبنية‎ 

£4 — وکان le‏ رجل من الوس e‏ فى سنة * ثلاث وثلاثين SLEW,‏ 
اليا Piet‏ ري سرك الول We‏ 
فى غابة الحودة مع ما يتبعه من حملان و خلع Jere s‏ وفاكهة ويقال إن تقدير 
oF‏ الظروف d‏ تخرج من داره إلى الناس b)‏ 191 .۴ ) فيها الشراب فى كل سنة 
مسون e» A]‏ وكان من 4.5 أنه متى لقيته جماعة من الخاصة أو العامة من الغر باء 
ous LIE «i ula‏ شرا خم لم على تمع أو ob‏ إلى خازنه لكل واحد m‏ 
قرابة deed‏ عشر رطلا وللكل قرابة خمسة در اهم lal‏ كهة والنقل ولا يمتنع على أحد بتة 
ولم اشاهد فى زمائنا مثله o pag‏ «تعارف مشهور . 

| هذا الخبر baloi o‏ بعض Globe‏ دلف | . 

وقد حرج من الرى عدة من العلاء والكاب والشعراء وكان فما رؤساء وثنّاء 
et‏ الحريش بن ael‏ ملك ( ؟ ) ألف قرية ليس فما جريب واحد غصب ولا إقطاع 
ولا إيغار وكان إذا eas‏ مدينة * السلام حملت خزائنه فى الطب دون غيره على ZÚ‏ 
“عل ولك ayo doh Wa là dy pae d pub zd) ule pam hk‏ 
AN s‏ , 

le. 1 pda Jie — ia‏ نيشال يله مر Ch‏ ليك Vd‏ كريد 
ويتطيرون منه ولا يقر بونه فسألت عن sul‏ فقال d‏ شيخ منم سرب ذلك أن السيف 
الذى قتل به ut‏ بن زيد عليه * السلام غسل به . 

وم lal‏ الرازية التى لا تعمل فى fle‏ الدنيا إلا فى بلدهم ولقد رأيت ثوب 
منها ojus‏ نحو م ZV.‏ شير وقد بع بعشرة * آلاف درم ولأهلها اللبث والغباوة 


J =l 6 gels اس‎ OD) 


vaqa ode 21 (0 خلعة.‎ l )0 


,3 كاء e‏ النقب الذى N‏ بلحقهم فيه Aa]‏ يقال إن A pran‏ من eu‏ 
الكثرة و تقب CEPS‏ المياه مثل des‏ وكبار wp oV‏ اراز ى AU (4) — pA‏ 
ومعهم جسارة على سفك الدماء والقتل z‏ 
ومن الرى الرستاق الذى يقال له قصران وهى جبال GEL‏ عالية إذا امتنع Waf‏ 
. : 1 )3( 
على السلطان مل حراج لم يقدر é Le] y mele‏ غند صاحب الرى رهائن . 
وأ كثرفا o^ c JI as‏ هذه ans Jit!‏ الورد بالرى r^ Án yl‏ ويؤكل le‏ 
A HE)‏ 
المشمش (t. 192 a) Yl‏ أكثر من هذا المقدار وا öle‏ صغار تفع هن ارب 


ومعادن خفية $ 


وأرضهم تتصل Jue‏ بى قارن ودنباوند dal Shes‏ وطبرستان وشاهدت 
فى بعض byt ble‏ تکون استدارتم! نحو حررب pate‏ فما cle‏ أوديتها وسيول 
شعامها فى أيام الشتاء والربيع فلا xy‏ ماؤها ولا ga‏ فى شتاء ولا صيف 
Coad <l‏ ف اليوم الواحد من أيام الشتاء والربيع ما لو ساح على الأرض لكان 
lE Le‏ وحول هذه البحرة ميادين نرجس و ننفسج وورد وبالقرب منها Z|‏ 
pai‏ قديم لم سبق منه إلا بعض حيطانه وقبة باب داره dy‏ أجد أحداً 
يعطينى خراً . 


ی 


= d (O) E ens 
كل‎ doc ¿AQ مه والأخرى‎ y تعرف إحداهما‎ olas ودنباوند‎ — e 


واحدة k‏ مسحك جامع و lage‏ قرى كثيرة dus‏ عالية 4 و حرج من ون المدنتين 
واد يقال له واد اطير عيب الشأن sel)‏ الشجر ell, cC,‏ والغياض AA‏ 
ÉL‏ إلى خور de $ y 4 SS‏ هذه C9‏ عظيمة هب ليلا Wi ble,‏ من Aul‏ 


معروفة يكون نحو * ثلاثة أشهر فلا حجها عن الناس حجاب ور Le‏ فتلت من تلحقه 





فى طريق أو eost‏ فينتقل أهل هذه المدينة Ve‏ إلى جبل بالقرب M‏ فيستترون به 
حتی 22 lebi‏ ثم ؛عودون إلى d‏ : 


de JA T‏ مشرف شاحتق LE‏ لا يفارق أعلاه gill‏ شتاء ولا صيفا 
لا يقدر أحد من الناس (أن) اة ولا يقار ہا عرف dee‏ وا براه الناس 
من c^‏ القلعة ومن عقبة همذان والناظر إليه من الرى يظن أنه مشرف عليه 
£g Ves, V» |,‏ أو Gs. ole š‏ ثلاثون exi cles‏ العامة أن سلهان 
ابن داود عليهما السلام حبس فما مارداً من مردة الشياطين يقال له حفر المارد » 
ei‏ آخرون Od il ST‏ الملك حبس فيه البيوراسب وأن e z Was‏ 
(فى الخبل Jua‏ العامة ]4 نفسه ولذلك أيضاً يرون DL‏ فى ذلك gate‏ 
(f. 192 b)‏ يقولون lel‏ عيناه و إت ang‏ تسمع فى ذلك الكهف فاعتبرت ذلك 
وارتصدته Cay‏ الكان وصعدت ف dbl‏ <تى وصلت إلى نصفه مشقة شديدة 
ومخاطرة بالنفس وما أظن Sf‏ أحدا جاوز الموضع الذى بلغت إليه بل ما وصل إليه 
إنسان فيا Sb)‏ فتأملت JULI‏ فرأيت e‏ كبيرة نقية وحوطها كرت م تحجر 
فإذا طلعت عليه الشمس والتهب ظهرت فيه نار و إلى جائبه مجرى ( ماء ) s‏ تحت 
الخبل #ترقه ر ياح #تلفة فتحدث pn ed bz‏ متضادذة على إيقاعات متناسبة i$ ç‏ 
je‏ صهيل اليل € وة مثل نيق in, > atl‏ مث ل كلام Cont‏ يفاخ 
dell S e‏ بثل الكلام الهرري ,دون se.‏ وفوق JH + dai‏ السا 
أنه كلام dal, d‏ إأسى c‏ وذلك الد<ان الذى es‏ نفسه كار تلك onl‏ 
ix Sl‏ عا الحال fact‏ على ظاهر هذه الصورة ما تدّعيه العامة . 

ووجدت فى بعض شعاب هذا SUT ell‏ بناء قديم وحواد مشاهد JS‏ على lel‏ 
مصائف بعض الأ كاسرة و إذا نظر أهل هذه الناحية إلى JB‏ = الحب وتكثر 
ee IUE) a Obs sud iu‏ . 

= ipf y ت‎ das clou 


CST TOO, o^ elus s kek 5 مفقود‎ (Y) 
Xe Y or Y ج‎ o9 





=y 
سنة قط وجدب و إذا دامت عليهم الأمطار وتأذوا بها وأرادوا‎ Cel من ذلك عاموا‎ 
قطعها صبوا لبن المعز على النار فا اوت وقد امتحنت هذا من دعواهم دفعات‎ 
وقت من الأوقات منحسراً‎ à dt! فرجدتهم صادةن وما رأى أحد راس هذا‎ 
€ تراها * متحسرة‎ call الدماء من ابحهة‎ c عنه الثلج إلا وقعت الفتنة‎ 
des Gane (eld e ye epulo y all al geh وهذه العلامة أيضا صحيحة‎ 

و.* المرئك والأسرب glo‏ 


des — oY‏ هذا u‏ کان طرستان c^‏ مدن كثيرة وأعمال واسعة 
Lys‏ غياض لا نخصى olas En‏ واسعة ( ؟)وها ¿x‏ معادن الذهب أجلها 
وأجودها ما يوجد حدم وهو شعب فى dem‏ بها . 


وطبرستان اليوم فى بد العلوية وهم ملوكها die‏ حرج lee‏ سليان ) (f. 198 a‏ 
ابن عبد الله „alb e bby‏ وسياسمم ED‏ الرعية معهم مستقيم 
dl‏ من ملكها منهم يلقب بالناصمر و بعده الداعىثم المادى pokes‏ فى وقتنا هذا 
الثائر و بطبرستان أترج ليس فى سائر البلدان مثله حسناً وكبرا . 

و يعمل Ce‏ ماء JI‏ عفرا ان يصاع دكا ورد ولا يتم SAF‏ غيرها والمطر فما clo‏ 
كه ue sh E‏ أشهر الصيف وما cei C, Du d le‏ شح اجون 
الأهوازى ووردها غير $5 وها dele‏ بتعاطون GALI‏ بعلم النجوم € Ces‏ معادن 
الزاجات وشبوب منها الشب الأيض الذى يصلح لتببيض الفضة ااسوداء ç‏ وليس 
يكون إلا ما ولا يعمل فى ab‏ من البلدان مل المرداسنج المعمول c Ce‏ وتعمل بها 
أكسية A‏ براغ الكساء d a‏ دنانير » وكذا مناديلهم موصوف فى حيع البلدان 


وهی متصله جرجان . 


E (\) 
+ 4a ja Ll Oy) 


ë gl cu <= Í (O 








= asc 

۴ه — ومن الرى على طريق ابمادة يسير الناس إلى جرجان à‏ المفازة 
ges‏ ذات Stl‏ مر dhe l‏ طيرستان dy‏ بعض جبال طرستان 
Sher on‏ ودامغان فلجة تحرج منها ريم فى أوقات من السنة إلى من da‏ 
طر i‏ ابمادة فلا تصيب أحداً إلا أنت عليه ولو أنه مشتمل بالو بر وبين الطريق 
وهذه الفلجة فرح واحد وفتحتها نحو أربعاثة ذراع ومقدار ماينال أذاها 
ot š‏ وليست de Sh‏ شئ إلا جعاته ee‏ > ويقال odd‏ الفلجة وما يقرب 
منها من الطريق المادران Gls ç‏ لأذكر وقد صرت ke C J|‏ ومعى نحو 
FU‏ نفس أو أكثر ومن الدواب أكثر من ذلك فهبت علينا CA‏ سلم 
من ZU,‏ الناس والدواب ذبرى ورجل AT‏ لا فير وذاك أن دوابنا كانت Toke‏ 
فوافت بنا أزجاً وصهر Te‏ كانا على الطر يق واستكننا بالأزج وصدرنا ثلاثة أيام 
qu‏ لا نحس بسئ ثم استيقظنا بعد ذلك فوجدنا الدابتين قد نفقتا ويسر الله 
عن وجل لنا قافلة حملتنا وقد أشفينا على الموت (E. 193 b)‏ . 

bbl, مديئة صغيرة كثيرة الأهل وامعة الفواكه‎ Oke, — of 
لما مياه عذبة ويعمل ما مناديل منقوشة الأعلام مثمنة يبلغ المنديل مسين‎ 
دينار وأكثر‎ Ce الصنعة تباع ااسبنية‎ In تناك‎ dew c dena lio 
. إن المرأة انى تعملها تعمى من دقة الصنعة وكثرة العمل‎ Slay 

0 0 — والدامغان مدينة حسناء كثيرة الفوا كه وفاكهتها WE‏ والرياح le‏ 
ما تنقطع ليلا ولا e e» De‏ للاء كسروى جيب الشأن يخرج ماؤه من مغارة 


v) 
لعشرين * * رستاقا‎ ka وعشرين‎ ale ( de) عنه‎ pel إذا‎ e £ فى جبل‎ 
viae. صاحبه ولا مک تأليفه على غير هذه القسمة وهو‎ ^ e يزيد‎ y 
له تعرف‎ 4 at وهنالك‎ Ane eel cU ر البلدان مثله ولا‎ “e à CMT jr 


بقرية الجمالين فيها مين e‏ دما لا شك فيه لأنه جامع لأوصاف الدم كلها إذا ألق 


. زيادة عن ى‎ (0) Gs ie lay) 
+ Ghul (V) 





tem 
bz * La صلباً منقشآ » وتعرف هذه القرية‎ La Le فها ؤثبق صار لوقته‎ 
و بالدامغان تفاح يقال له القوسبى جيد حسن أحمر الصبغ مشرق الموة يمل‎ 
. بت فا . وها معدن الذهب الصاح‎ IY, زاجات وأملاح‎ dole إلى العراق وها‎ 

Pig CA بالمدينة الصغيرة يقال‎ An £ as dl ve» Bur e 
a, البسطاتى رحة الله عليه . وا تفاح حسن يمل إلى ال‎ ay * كان منها أبو‎ 
Vas قط من أهلها » ومتى‎ Tate يعرف بالبسطاتى وبها خاصيتان : إحداهما أنه لم تر‎ 
العشق عنه . والأحری أنه لم يرمد بها‎ JU CU ]اسان فى قلبه هوی وشرب من‎ 
إذا شرب‎ es pe إلاثوع من * مغنسيا . ولماماء‎ Ce أحد قط » ولا معدن‎ 
المسك‎ ael الريق من البخر » و إذا احتقن به أبرأ البواسير الباطنة . وتنقطع بها‎ e 
(E 194a) أصناف الطيب إلا العود فانه لاينقطع . وبها‎ flay والعنبر والكافور‎ 
hay € bby glee ole Ley. m Tola le co Nika, سود‎ Syl 
ال‎ Se taal byte ER oe EA ومل‎ path lel pts. db a 
ودجاجها لا يأ كل‎ . ES NI كثير الأبنية والمقاصير يقال إنه من بناء سابور ذى‎ 
ry të! 

Ata Ses hohe yt UG uh c 
odis adis JA de oU dos d gis وجرجان مدينة حسناء على واد‎ 
eol Ce. والرمان وقصب الس والأترج‎ xb والزيتون‎ Goll Ce 
colt كثيرة لما خواص مجيبة . وا‎ gel لا يستحيل صبغه . وما‎ UU جيد‎ 
. تول الناظر ولا ضرر بها‎ 

مه وسرت e‏ فى مفازة خوارزم el‏ بها LUT‏ كثيرة tLe‏ 
Um ee‏ أشجارها وغياضها كثيرة جدا . ولا يقع فيها ثلج. ومطرها 


. قصر‎ el عات‎ (o) «o فن اا الس‎ 1. On 
االغوت.‎ c) 2354 —1 (0 اد زيد.‎ )۲( 








"y ES Vals برساتيق نيسابور‎ de ينقطع . وهی‎ L لا‎ el 
apb OA — qual بالشقان ° ( خسف منه فى بعض‎ * ) "m 
Get shh ga isle “SE سيفن‎ ella cp زيم | اما رخات‎ Ale 
شاهدته ووقفت‎ Le وهذا‎ . ) ln) Caney SU طوس ونيسا بور وت به نحو‎ 
dX, العارة وكثرة البساتين‎ UE بهذا الرستاق وهو فى‎ co عليه وذلك أنى‎ 
اتصل بی أنه خسف به » فعدت لأنظر إليه‎ ) Gm الأنمار فا استقررت بنيسا بور‎ 
aif ell قامة أو أكثر ورأبت‎ AL الأرض نحو‎ (à) فرأيته وقد ساخ‎ 
. من جوانبه‎ 
مدن منها اثنتان كبيرتان واثنتان صغيرتان . وها آثار‎ e» 4ه — وطوس‎ 
بض‎ do. ولا هلها يلق‎ e ard ن‎ AL lo ey Ce ial T 
نيسابور قصرهائل‎ ow shiny قبر على بن موسى الرضا رضى اللهعنه » وقبر الرشيد..‎ lesa 
مقاصير‎ d la (f. 194 b.) البنيان لم أر مثله علو جدران و إحكام بناء . وفى‎ $e de 
us ol فى حسنها الأوهام وآزاج وأروقة وخزائن ,= لخلوة. وسألت عن‎ P" 
الصين من‎ ab أهر ل البلد وهم مجتمعون على أنه من بناء (؛ بعض) التبابعة وأنه كان قصد‎ 
سكن‎ jum فما صار إلى هذا المكان رأى أن يلف حرمه وكنوزه وذخائره و‎ 
وأودعه كنوزه‎ . à» آثاره‎ ke Le إلبه و سير متخففاً . هذا الفصر وأجرى له‎ 
وانصرف وحمل بعض ما كان جعله‎ r) ا‎ cic ma 
+ £S فى القصر و بقيت له فيه أموال وذخائر تخفى أمكنتها 0 أن صفات موضمها‎ 
ولا بعلمون أن فيه شيا‎ Ll فلم بزل على هذه الخال تجتاز به القوافل وتنزله‎ . dna 
AL كال‎ cado boob ان‎ com bo pies cal سين‎ de z ¿et li اسفن‎ e 


كانت وقعت إليه فوجه LB‏ استخرجوها وحملوها إليه . 
LI (£) s OU sa 8‏ تر فيه > والتصو ربعن ى . 


ا MC? -aali D‏ السا يل 
l. (0‏ = وق ارجلااء CO‏ ا استتار . 





see s =s 
ولیس بنيسابور أثر 2 للعجم ولا للعرب إلا أبنية بناها. بعض‎ — +. 

آل alb‏ شبهة بالأبنية القديمة . ECL,‏ خاصية فى إظهار البغاء والأًبنة قل من يسم 
من ذلك إلا من أقل شرب الماء بها . وهذا عند أهلها خب رمستفيض :ول d LAS‏ 
الغرباء . ونی نسائها Why alb Jis‏ امتناع of‏ يريدهن وبها معدن نحاس تفوق سائر 
dole‏ الأرض جودته € les‏ رياس عظم و يكبر حتى تصير القصبة الواحدة منه OF‏ 
مسین منا . وسيستعظم هذا من قولى من يسمه وما قلت VE‏ شاهدت ورأيت . 
وها سفرجل din,‏ جدا TEMERE‏ فكان leis‏ أر Ze‏ درم ونيفا 


TY 9‏ وسط المدينة مديئة عتيقة ier‏ سور شاهق وخندق عظم 


dade lade ley — SN‏ هراة حلب ea (We)‏ اللراساش ابليد 
.)8( : 
والمشمش . و يقال إن ذا os ll‏ بى سورها وسور أصهان القديم . 


^Y‏ — وأصهان صحيحة المواء ) a‏ 195 .۲ ) نقية الحو خالية من جميع الموام 


(o) 


لانيل فى 7 Sil‏ ولا نتغير فما راتحة الم Wi‏ يتبث Gal deco‏ 

شرا فا Leys. ca‏ حفر الإنسان بها حفيرة لحال من الأحوال 78 على قبر 
له ألوف سنن والميت فيه على dalle‏ يتغير . e le zs‏ ترب الأرض . و ببق ما التفاح 
D‏ سبع سنن . ولا تسوس بها الحنطة كا jo‏ غيرها igi TU Ç‏ اس 


wales - %‏ الأهواز قنطرة ce‏ . وهى من العجائب X‏ كورة VY‏ 
t paya‏ ر على واد بابس بعيد القعر . وإيذجكنيرة الزلازل وبا معادن كثيرة . 
وها ضرب من القاقل تنفع عصارته للنقرس . di,‏ .بيت نار E TOUT‏ 
edi‏ الرشيد . 


. gis |! . القصب‎ — |. (» 


(v‏ ات l|.‏ =“ ا فهجر. 
T q. A vy‏ 





MR اك‎ 


۽ > — ودونما بقر خن مما إلى البصرة صو رمن الماء . وهو جمع أنهار يعرف 
= البؤاب . إذا وقع فيه إنسان أو دابة لابزال بور به أبداً حتى يموت ثم aia‏ 
إلى الشاطئ من غير أن يغيب ف الماء أوركيه الموج . وهذا من الأمور الظريفة 
i‏ ^ 
لان الذى يقع فيه لابرسب فيه ولا يعاو ماؤه عليه . و E tin‏ قبل النيرو ز Sela‏ 
إشهر . وهذا الرسم حالف لرسوم الخراج فى fle‏ الدنيا . ولايجاورها المد والحزر . 
وهى سفلى أرض الأهواز منخفضة عنها بكثير . ودائية قصب سكرها تزيد على Je‏ 
f à Sul orsa‏ الأهؤاز nol‏ ىكل 2,26 . وفاتيذها سمل عمل السجوى :: 


) وسوق الأهواز تخترقها مياه غتلفة منها الوادى الأعظم وهو ماء ( مدبنة‎ — to 
l aed edd هذا‎ Jos بم بدخلها‎ ie واد‎ doh ومنه‎ lle مو عل‎ ed 
وب‎ y MN وماؤه فى وت‎ tad ونواعير‎ tnt أرحاء‎ ^os. مسجدواسع حسن‎ 
< تستر أإيضاً. و ترق‎ cle وهو من‎ 08 LM uat, Lope إلى الباسيان والبحر‎ 
(E 195 b)( فى (الشتاء و‎ slays المياه أبيض‎ Obes ولون مائه فى سائرأيام‎ . e 
. أوقات المدود بياضاً . وسكّها أجود سك الأهواز‎ 


ac ی کت ا‎ iudi الوادى الأعظم‎ Jes 
دإزائه مسحد لعل س موسی الرضا خطه‎ " revs el على‎ «a o المهندم‎ 
مر الح هر على حافتها‎ be. aL Hal ge po son d 


من جانب المشرق dol‏ من وراء واد يعرف Ed‏ ب . وما NT‏ کسرو 4 إسيرة . 


55 - وما إلى دام هرمن . وهذه المدينة جايلة والطريق منها إلى دورق 
على cu‏ نار d‏ ا li, . Du‏ أبنية عادية AF‏ . والمعادن فى أعاها كثيرة 
وقلا رأبت LL‏ أحك فى الصنعة من ملحها . 


24-22 is (\) 
aR Haak 





FN uA ود دورق آثار قديمة لقباذ ن دارا . وبهاصيد كثير إلا أنه‎ - AV 
Jutas فی آما کن مها ولا بدخلها بوجه ولاسبب . و يقال إن خاصية ذلك من طلسم‎ 
. أمور الملكة مدّة‎ SIL كان هجا بالصيدنى تلك الأماكن . (و) ر ما أخل‎ (zS) 
. ليتجنب الوحش تلك المواضع الى كان يتصيد بها‎ LM عملت له هذا‎ Cel Jus 
عيون للكبريت الأصفر البحرى ( ؟ ) وهو يسرج‎ les. سليمها‎ JEY IG هوا‎ o 
الليل عليه . ولا يوجد هذا الكبريت فى غبرها . و إن حمل ما إلى سواها لم يسرج‎ 
lc #النار من غير دورق واشتعلت فى ذلك الكبريت أحرقته أصلا . فأما نارها‎ GT و إن‎ 
Val às. 3 44 Join Vy LA A Nas ylang d E Y 
ليت لغيرهم من أهل الأهواز . وأكثر نسائها لا يرددن يد لامس وأهلها‎ Ale 
. قليلو الغيرة‎ 

1 — وآسك متصلة مها وهی مدينة وقريات . olal lii,‏ ءال حسن فى صعراء 
Gro* e‏ افر رة ئ kaska‏ الإيؤات قبة Wales pL SS Ue PIAGA Ais‏ 
قباذ . وفما مسجد . وخارجها عدّة قبور لقوم استشهدوا فىأيام الفتوح . وعلى هذه القبة 
آثار الستائر . وما رایت فى سائر( a‏ ۴.169 ) البلدان قبة أحسن V sU,‏ ولا أحكم 
صنعة . وعلى بابها Al‏ ىكتابة متقوشة فى الصخر بالفهلوية . 

14 — وبينها وين أزجان قرية تعرف بالمنديحان ذات QUT‏ عبيبة وأبنية 
Sale‏ تاو lo‏ الدفائن ops EEE‏ وها نواو يس بدبعة coge s Real‏ نار و يقال 
إن se‏ ون Cdl‏ قسن مض BL‏ الفراض ليل Sear‏ “انك Jf‏ 14 
فى هذا المكان . فغلبت الفرس الحند وهزمتهم credis ja‏ فهم يشبركون هذا المؤضع . 


«Ol yl والد‎ 3G CO فز‎ 95 0 Ol, 
x AS (D سماحة ؟‎ (y) 

k (5‏ — رداون د oo‏ اب خمل اهند . 

. espe l (4) . اس عليت‎ (4) 


. diel (e) 

















nie o 

v.‏ — ور Dedi‏ يشق أعمالا كثيرة pty‏ ضياع واسعة وميدؤه 
من دع . وتستر ذات آثار وأعاجيب وخواص ks‏ قبر دائيال عليه السلام . 
وقد قيل aL)‏ ( ' بالسوس » CA,‏ قناطر وشاذروان ما رأنت فى شئ من البلدان 

مثلها . وما معادن كثيرة » وأ كثر site 3d lee]‏ 65 2 شاه هرد OSs‏ 
من عظاء anh AST; dA.‏ فى البناء و إحكامه وتشديده . وهذاك قنطرة £¿ 
مشهورة ei‏ أخته خوراذ JE dps‏ 

WET وهي الى #احتالت حتى قتلت بعض ملوك المن .. وذلك أنه قتل‎ L "T 
cx] لذلك وكانت ,قد‎ Ma Sus 4J| 55 Buda ثم تزوجھا بعد‎ 
: مرد من أنناء ملوك فارس وألبستهم لبن المواريى وقالت لهم‎ CAS Ble معها‎ 
CR de متى‎ Mb ملك العرب قد قتل ملوكك وأهل الرياسة منک وهو‎ Š] > 
وقد ۶ عزمت‎ pads SSL ely ESL فعل حتى امل‎ ill ثم لم يقنعه‎ 
yedi cts Le bo ؟ » قالوا : « نحن طوع بدك‎ Take على قتله فأى شئ‎ 


(A) 


J| caza là »‏ فادخلوا $E‏ جوار لى فإذا خلوت 4 rog‏ حنجر مى » 
وليك Bp ¿ pbs Al Sm‏ فملت ذلك فاجهزوا. عليه » deii» : UU‏ 
gAs E‏ ۾ hice st C‏ ليه وخلا ما وهو لا 4h‏ بالغلمان ويظنهم جوار ہا 
Ld vhs ath db,‏ فقتلوه وتعرجت ably‏ إلى مكان بالقرب من ¿Lë‏ 
وحاشيته فأتوا عليهم . 

SUF ih dadl Zl iple Lat (€. 198 b) ces qa 

(19) 

اتی بين e‏ والر باط وهذه القنطرة من QA‏ الانيا وذلك ¿e Cel‏ 


cy) . Ob te | (v)‏ اعا 

. ey! (A) + شادروانا‎ qn 

رم) | جشنش )4( ot‏ ادراء 
b ($)‏ ته © 

(o)‏ فى z-‏ ع ص ۱۸۹٩‏ خرازاد أم 
j‏ ردشير ;2( . 

. المجايب‎ an Fe 


»02 «- € £ ص ۱۸۹ خرزاد 


CS TE) 








== 
de‏ واد بابس لا ماء فيه إلا فى أوان المدود من الأمطار فإنه حينئذ 4m‏ 
Cle Le‏ وفتحه على وجه الأرض ATT‏ من ألف ذراع وعمقه OE, X.‏ 
d dil gio bls‏ قراره نحو عشرة poil‏ وقد Jam (otal‏ هذه القنطرة 
من أسفلها إلى أن بلغ م vole W Gayl am. C‏ ا ey‏ > البناء 
gall bata sige» Gu mpi on‏ حشر save accel ist e‏ عليه 
الرصاص المذاب > صار »* وسن وجه الأرض غو أر بعين ذراعا sles‏ 
فتحه هناك ZU‏ واثاتى عشرة ذراعا فعقدت القنطرة عليه فهى على وجه الأرض 
letra,‏ يود سنن الوادى بالرصاص Sle "e Lal‏ النماس وهذه القنطرة 

طاق واحد عجيب الصنعة مك العمل . 


وكان المسمعى قطعها فكثت Las‏ لا يتسع أحد لبنائها فأضر ذلك بالسا يلها 
ومن كان jte‏ علما Y‏ س فى الشتاء ومدود الأودية . وكان ر ما صار CJl‏ قوم 
من يقرب | فبحتالون فى قلع حشوها من الرصاص Abb‏ الشديد ds ias‏ 
على ذلك aja. Ts‏ كيه منها وعقدها أبو عبد الله At‏ بن call ae]‏ 
death nali‏ وي Edd ets tagit‏ والمهندسين واستفرغ MA!‏ 
MT‏ فى Gl‏ وکان الرجال يحطون إلا SII à d‏ والحبال فإذا 2.1 وا 
على الأساس أذابوا الرصاص والحديد i š Jl de Tur‏ <¿ عقد الطاق 
إلا بعد سن فيقال إنه لزمه على ذلك سوى ef‏ الفعلهة » فإن أ كثرهم كانوا مسخرين 
من رساتيق exl‏ وأصفهان ELEN c‏ ألف دشار oce,‏ ألف دينار à‏ 
مشاهدتما والنظر إلمها عبرة لأولى الألباب . 


e]‏ يلها بلا فاصل العنوان وهو : « هذا اكاب أحد بن فضلان بن العباس 
ابن راشد بن ale‏ مولى AE‏ بن olele‏ رسول المقتدر بالله إلى ملك الصقالبة يذكر فيه 
و ادر والروس والصقالبة والباشغرد وغيرهم 68[ 


. والواسم‎ - | qu ا‎ were A) 
(£) AAS) 








ua cp Y reddi e‏ الأول ARS‏ يس ب 
SE ^ MZ" \‏ 


( VY OY من نوفير سنه‎ 4) 
die uS ae 


ACA ELE SET مذ‎ 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The readers of this small book will probably discover in it a number of 
misprints and deficiencies. I am grateful to the Cultural Department of the 
Egyptian Ministry of “Education and to the Cairo University Press for kindly 
listening to my suggestions. but to control from Cambridge the printing 
carried out in Cairo was a diffieult task. The publication of the book 
extended over a period of three years, and each “sheet” of sixteen pages 
had to be printed in its final form before the following portion could be set 
up. Thus I have never had in my hands the complete set of proofs to compare 
simultaneously all the sheets of English and Arabie text. Often there were 
fairly numerous corrections on the last proofs, but after signing the latter 
my responsibility in the matter ceased. 


As the only manuscript of the Arabie original was transcribed by a 
non-Arab (see my Introduction, p. 27) and was full of irregularities 
and misunderstandings, the best plan would have been to reproduce it in 
photograph, but this proved impossible in view of the smudges which would have 
come out black. The quotations from Abü-Dulaf in Yaqut's Mu‘jam al-buldan 
were useful, but it became clear that in trying to improve on the original, 
Yaqiit altered the phrasing and abridged some passages, not without some 
misunderstandings as a result (see § 20). My firm intention was to give a 
true picture of the newly discovered original and to relegate to footnotes the 
suggested corrections and Yaqüt's different readings, but as the proofs of the 
Arabie text travelled between Cairo and Cambridge, some small inconsistencies 
in this regard may have crept into the text 


Despite the imperfections of the text preserved in the unique manuscript, 
I hope that my interpretation of the risala will serve to elucidate a number 
of difficult passages and names and in general to follow  Abü-Dulaf's 
peregrinations and stories. 


8 February 1955 


Cairo Univ. Press, 192-1952-500 ex. 
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Mas adi 16, 23, 67, 68, 69; 70, 71, 73, | c adhira-yi Shishiar 111. 
76, 78, 83, 89, 104, 115; al-Tanbin | Taha Husain, Dr. 29. 
104, 115, | Tamim ibn-Bahr 2. 

feredith-Owens, G. 29. | Tartkh-i Quum 98, 99. 
[ez A. 9. Tàrith-i Sistàn 17, 18. 

Miskawayh 76, 77 110. Tarikh-i Tabaristan 102. 

de Morgan, J. 86,90; Ter-Mkrttschian, K.. 79. 

Moses Kalankatvatsi 74. | Thafalibi 9, 25. 

Mugaddasi 24, 72, 87, 91, 99, 103, 111, | Togan, A.Z. Validi 2, 3, 23. 

124. | Tomaschek, W. 86, 95.: 

Myik, A. von i4, 18. Troitskaya, A.L.;.10. 

al-Nadim 6, 8. al-"Umari 84, 85. 

Na‘ima 86 al-"Umrani (?) 88. 

Nasir-i Khusrau 72. Vardan 77. 

Nawawi 107. Vasmer, R. 104. 

Needham, Dr.:J. 123. Walker, J. 18. 

Nizam al-mulk 124. Wiistenfeld, F. 11. 
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| Cave of treasures 70 
| Chahar-magala 103. 


Chirikoy, Col. 90. 
Christensen 96. 
Ooedés, G. 7. 


| Constantine Porphyrogenitus 7 


Conybeare, F.C. 79. 
Cuinet, V. 80. 


| Dinawari 107, 124. 

| Dozy 31. 

| Duda, H. 93. 

| Eghbal, Prof. A. 45, 88. 
| Ferrand, G. 3. 

| al-Fthrist 16. 


Firdausi 116. 


| Gardane, Ange de 92. 
| Gardizi 14. 

| Geiger, 2. 94. 

| Grégoire, H. 124. 


Grigoryev, V.V. 12, 13, 17. 
Guidi, I. 96, 115, 116. 


| Hajji-Khalifa 81. 
| Hamdullah (*Humad) Mustaufi 72, 


80, 104. 
Hamza Isfahani 106, 107, 111. 
Hintzsche 72. 


| Heer, F. J. 19. 


Hekmat, Prof. A. A. 4. 

Henning, W. B. 81. 

Herzfeld E. 83, 89, 90, 91, 92, 104. 
Hilal al-Sabi 123. 

Hoffmann, G. 83, 84. 
Houtum-Sehindler, A. 117. 
Hübschmann, H. 73, 77. 

Hudüd al-Áiam 14, 17, 24, 103, 109. 
Huntington, E. 79. 

Ibn al-Athir 82, 93. 

Ibn-Fadlan 3, 24, 26. 


| Ibn al-Faqih 2, 69, 96, 104. 

| Ibn Hauqal 31, 74, 124. 

| Ibn Khallikan 25, 118. 

| Ibn Khurdadhbih 16, 75, 81, 82, 83, 


87. 91, 95, 101, 113. 





Banü-Sulaym 38, 77. 
Sulayman b. ‘Abdillah b. Tahir 55. 
8011 Kurds (*Stwali) 41. 
Tayy tribe 40. 

al-Thà'ir, Alid 5, 55. 
Takhtakh (*Tamghach ?) 14. 
Thamar, Queen 74. 
Toghuzghuz Turks 8, 15. 
Tubba‘, kings 107. 

Tulayha b. al-Ahwas Ash‘ari 50. 
Umayyads 17. 

Vahsüdán 62, 

Valerian, Emperor 109. 
Varahràn 70. 

Yabisan see Basiyan 
*Yaghma tribe 14, 15. 
Yahya b. Muhammed 16. 
Yahya b. Zayd 53, 101. 
Zayd b, ‘Ali 41. 
Zoroastrians 70, 100.1 

Zün, god 17. 

Zutt (Jats) 113. 


C.— Authorities Quoted and Ac- 
knowledgments : 
Abü-Hàamid al-Andalusi 2. 
Abü-Zayd Balkhi 23, 87. 
Ahmad Tüsi 12. 
Achundow, A.Ch. 60. 
Amedroz, F. 118. 
Aristakés of Lastiverd 79. 
Artsruni, Thomas 71. 
Auboyer, Mlle 7. 
Avicenna 106. 
‘Awad, B. A. 29. 


Badi‘ al-zaman al-Hamadhani 10, 11. 


Baladdhuri 67, 71, 75, 76. 
Barthold, V. V. 68. 
Bezold 69. 

Boyle, Dr. J. A. 29. 
Brockelmann, €. 11. 
Brugsch 72, 
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Nu'màn 94. 

‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz 41. 
*Omar ibn» al-Khattab 67. 
Ormuzd, god 92. 


| Paphlagonians 78. 
| Parthians 66, 68. 


Paulicians 79. 


| Pecheneg tribe 14. 
| Persian kings and princess 55, 64, 
| Pus-Farrükh 115. 


Qabüs, Ziyarid 105. 


| Qalin b, al-Shakhir 5. 


Qàrinid princes 101. 

Qays, tribe 77. 

Q.rd-Jushnas b Shah-mard 63, 114. 
Qubadh b. Dara 62, 63, 112. 
Qubad b. Péroz 112. 

Habib al-daula, Abul-Hayja 83. 
Raf b. Harthama 51, 100. 
Rajendravarman 7. 

Rawwadi Kurds 83. 
al-Rudayni family 40, 82. 
Rukn al-daula, Buyid 118. 
Saffarids 17, 18, 98. 


| Sahib, see Ismail b. *Abbad. 


Saladin 83. 


| Salibi-Zaydt ,Alids 41. 


Samanids 18. 

Sanariya (Ts'auar) tribe 75. 
Saqlab, general 96. 
Sanharib 74. 

Sasanians, 21, 28, 92. 
Savada 74. 

Selim, Sultan 76. 
Shah-Mardan 47, 96. 
Shahrbaraz 115, 116. 
Shapar Dhul-aktaf 58. 
Shi'ites 41. 

Shirin, queen 96. 

Sin, Turkish tribesin, 20. 
Sindbad 23. 

Solomon 36, 42, 54. 





Kh.tl.kh (*Khutlukh, Qutluq ?)- tribe 
15. 

Kh.t.yan (Khitay) 15. 

Khusrau Parviz 43, 44, 46, 70. 

Khwaradham (?), Princess 63, 114. 

Kimak tribe 15, 20 

Kurds 40, 41, 42, 75, 76, 84, 85. 

Kürush (Cyrus) 66. 

Magi 68, 69. 

Magians 32, 52. 

al-Mahdi, caliph 89, 90. 

al-Mahdi, imam 36. 

Mahmüd of Ghazni 101. 

Majd al-daula, Buyid 25. 

Maman, caliph 50. 

Mardàavij b. Ziyar 5, 51, 71, 100. 

Maryam 68. 

Marzuban b. Muhammad 5, 74. 

Mih-Adhar-Gushnas 115, 116. 

Mis‘ar ibn al-Muhalhil al-K hazraji al- 
Yanbu‘, Abü-Dulaf passim. 

al-Misma'i see ‘Abdullah. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad‘ Qummi, ‘Abit 
Abdillah 65 

Muhammad b. Marwan 77. 

Muhammad b. Musafir 34, 72 

Muhammad ihn Vandarin, Bavandid 
104. 

Muhammira 36. 

Mu‘izz al-daula 25. 

Murr b. ‘Amr al-Mausili al-Ta'i 52. 

Musafirids 71, 83. 

Mutàwakkil 73. 

al-Mu‘tazz-billahi, caliph 111. 

v]-Muti-lillahi, caliph 10, 25. 

N. jà see Yaghma 14. 

Najranian monk 7, 13. 

Naşir, Alid 55. 

Nasr b. Ahmad, Samanid 4, 14, 15 
24, 25. 1 

Nüh b. Mansür 25. 

Nüh b. Nasr 5. 
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| Daylamites “35, 


Fakhr al-daula, Buyid 25. 


| Fanna-Khusrau 101. 


Farhad 46, 93. 

Fatimids 107. 

Georgians 73. 

Ghuzz -15, 20, 83. 

Goliath 36, 75. 

Great Lur 117. 

Habbar b. Aswad 16. 

Habib b. Maslama 76. 
Hadhbani Kurds 5,.76,:82;, 83.! 
Hadi, Alid 55. 

Hajjaj 118, 

Hakami Kurds 41. 

Haritin ‘al-Rashid 106. 

Hasan al-Utrüsh al-Nasir 102. 
Hasan, Buyid:65. 

Hasan b. Zayd -102 
Hasanoya :5, 93. 
Himyarites:47, 107. 

Humayd b. Qahtaba:59, 106; 


| Humaydi: Kurds! 82. 
| : 3 
| Hurmuz (Hormizkar) 69. 


Hurmuz b. Khusrau-Shir: b... Bahrami 
32, 68. 

Ishaq b. Ismail al-Qurashi 73. 

Isma l b. *Abbad (Sahib) 10, 25,: 72. 
100. 

Ja'far b. Shaküya Hadhbanî 83. 

Ja'far-san 85. 

Jahhaf al-Sulami 77. 

Jalali Kurds 41. 

Jews 70, 84. 


Jikil see Chigil. 


| Juraysh b. Ahmad 52:100: 
| Jurhum tribe 46, 93. 
| Justanids (Jastanids?) 72. 


Kahlan tribe 59. 
Kharlukh (Qarluq) tribe 55. 
Khazars 71, 73. 
Khirkhiz 15, 20. 


Alexander 42, 60. 

‘Ali b. Müsà al-Ridà 59, 61, 106, 111. 
Alids in Caspian provinees::102.: 

*Ali Ya‘fur 6. 

Alp Arslan 77. 

*Amr ibn Ma'dikarib 50. 

Anahit, goddess 92. 

Anüshirvan 67, 113. 

Ardashir {IE 114, 115,. 116. 

Aristotle 48. 

Armenians 28, 39. 

Artaban 69. 

As'ad b. Abi-Ya‘fur''59, 107: 

Asad b. Dhul-Surw (*Sarw ?) 47. 
Astronomers ‘ini Tabdristan 103. 
‘Aun b. Husayn al-Hamadhani 11.: 
Azarmidukht 115, 116. 

Babak 21, 36, 75. 

Badr, Hasanwayhid 85.: 

Baghraj 15. 

Bagrat IV 73. 

Bahram Chübin 46, 70. . 

Bahram Gür 43, 97.: 

Bajanak see Pecheneg. 
Bajkam-the-Turk 5, 44,88. 

Banu, Princess 18. 

Bant-Rudayni 82. 

Basiyan (Yabisan) Kurds 41, 84. 
Boran, Princess 115, 116. 

Buhturi 40, 82. 

Bukht-Nassar 96. 

Büyids 72, 124. 

Chigil tribe 15, 20. 

Chosroes 47, 50, 51. 

Christians 39, 68, 70, 78, 84,.98. | 
Christian monk 43. 
Companions of al-Rass- 36. 
Da, Alid 55. 

Daniel 114. | 
Darius (Dara b. Dara) 41, 42, 48, 96. 
David 36, 42, 54. 
David II (Georgia): 73. 


| 
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| Zalm, Mt. 41, 83, 84. 


Zamin- Dàvar (Shahr-D&yar) | 17, 18 
Zangavan 91. 

Zanjan (Zhanjan) 31, 34, 71. 
Zaravand (Züràva) 20,.37, 76, 125. 


| Zarehavan: 76. 


Züravà see Zaravand. 
Zindàn 100. 
Zinwe-Shaykh 83. 
Zohab 87. 
Zorbatiya 90. 
al-Zutt (Haumat): 113. 
B.— Persons, Dynasties, Tribes : 
Abarviz see Khusrau-Parviz. 
*Abd al-Malik 5. 
‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim al-Misma‘t 65, 
118. 


| Abu *Ali Al-Qummi 118. 
| Abü-*Ali Muhammad ‘Omar al-Balkhi 


IE 


| Abü-Dulaf see Mis‘ar. b,.al-Muhalhil. 
| Abü-Dulaf al-'Ijli 50, 98. 


| Abü-Ja'far *Ahmad b. Muhammad. b. 
Khalaf b. Layth 17, 18. 

| Abul-Fad] Muhammad : b. ‘Abdillah 
al-Husayn (al-‘Amid) b. Muhammed 
al-Katib 118. 


Abul-Fadl:al-Hamadhani 11. 

Abul-Fath al-Iskandari 10, 

Abul-Hasan: Uqayl ib. Muhammad: al- 
*Ükbari 10. 


|^Abul-Qasim al-Jaydhàni 74. 

| Abü-Tammam 40. 

| Ahnaf al-*Ukbart 10. 

| Abul-Ward (of Melazgerd):77. 

| Abü-Mundhir*Omar b.‘Abdal-Azizi6. 


Abü-Muslim 106. 
Abt-Nuwas'43, ‘44. 
*Abü-Yazid Bistami 57,.105. 
Afridhün 54. 

Ahl-i Haqq, sect 85. 

‘Ala b. Ahmad-al-Azdi- 82. 








Taban 16. 

Tabarak 51, 100. 
Tabaristan 22, 53, 554:56, 102, 103. 
Tabriz 75, 83. 

"Takht-i Sulayman «see -Shiz. 
Tamarra see Diyala. 
Ta'nin see * Baghnin. 

Taq-i bustan 68, 92. 

Taq-i Girra 43, 87. 

Tarim river 12. 

Tarm (Tarom) 34, 72. 
al-Tazar 44, 88. 

Tehran: 99. 

Thespitis, see Van. 

Tiflis 20, 21, 35,73. 

Tigris river 79. 

Tijin river 101. 

* Tirhān 20,.49, 91. 

al-Tis, cave 35. 

Tiz, cf. Mukran 18, 37. 
Turfan 15 

Tursaq 90. 

Tis 20, 22, 58, 59, 106. 
Tustar (Shüshtar). 22, 23, 109, 
Tustar river 61. 

* Urmiya Lake 20,:36, 38,67, 75. 
Uryat (Oyrat) 71. 

Ushnü 82, 

* Valaran see Alaran. 
Valashgird 20, 47,95. 

Van, Lake (Thespitis) 21. 79. 
Varthan 37, 75. 

Vayziir 35, 74. 

Vima (Véma) 53, 54, 101. 
Wadi al-Kürd 37, 76. 
‘Wariman 38, 78, 80, 124. 
Wasit 35. 

W. rsnw(?):8. 

Yemen 35, 59. 

Yaktur castle’ 76. 

Yanbu‘ 106. 

Zagros ranger 82. 
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| Sar-mil 87 
Sarpul 88. 
| Sarüq river 70. 
| Sava 101. 
8 


29 


aymars (Kerkha) river 22, 45,49, 83. 

90, 93, 98. 

Semnan 22, 56, 104, 
Sevan, Lake 73. 
Shabdiz (* Shabdez) 20, 45, 49, 92. 
Shabin-Qara-hisar 78. 

Sha-chou 14, 15. 

| Shahrazür 5, 20, 40, 41, 42, 83. 
| Shahr-Davar see Zamin-Davar. 
Shahü castle 76. 

| Sbalanba (Shalama) 53, 101. 
Shami 108. 

Shan-tan 123. 

*al-Shaqqün see As.s.qan. 
Sha‘ran, Mt. 41. 

| Sharvàn 35, 73. 

Shatt al-“Arab 109. 

al-Shila (Korea) 9. 

Shiramin 75. 

| Shirvan see Sirvan. 

| Shiz 11, 20, 21, 31, 32, 66, 67, 194; 
| Shür&b see Sürüb. 

| Shüsh see Süs. 

Shüshtar 116. 

Sijistan 17, 61. 

Simnan see Semnan. 
| Sind 16. 

Sinn-Sumayra 46, 92. 

| Sîrvan (Shiryan) 44, 90, 91. 

| Siunik* 21, 73. 

| South Arabia 59, 106, 116. 

| Spatar-Perozh, in Azarbayjan: 71) 73, 
| Suhrayard 31. 

Süq al-Ahwaz see Ahwaz. 





Suqan see As.s.qan. 

Sürab (*Shürab) 62, 111; 194. 
Sürin 20, 52, 101. 

Süs (Shüsh) 49, 53, 114. 





Mürjan 104. 

Nafsüd see Duzdan. 

Nihavand 20, 22, 49, 50, 95, 98, 124. 
Nim-az-ray 40, 41, 83. 

*Niriz 92, 40, 82. 

Nishapür (Nisabür) 22, 59, 105, 107. 
*Nisthin 38, 41, 78, 79. 
N.mravar (M.ravar ?) 40. 
Nu‘man’s bridge 20, 46. 
Ormizd-Peroz in Azarbayjan 71, 73. 
P'aytakaran 71. 

Paphlagonia see Aflüghüniya, 
Pul-i Ab-burda 91: 

Pul-i burida 117. 

Qaban 35, 74. 

Qal‘at al-marj 88. 

Qandahar see *Gandhara ? 
Qara-su river 92. 

Qarmisin see Kermanshah. 
Qasr al-lusüs 20, 47, 95. 
*Qasran 20, 53, 101. 

Qasr-i Shirin 20, 42, 86. 
Qasr-Yazid 88. 

Qimar (Khmer) 6. 

Q.lyb (?) 15. 

*Qumm 20, 22, 50, 99. 
al-Rabat 64. 

al-Radd wal-Btraw (?) 44, 123. 
Radkan 104. 

Raim-Hurmuz 22, 62, 11). 
al-Ray*(?),25. 


Rayy 5, 20, 22, 50, 51,52, 53, 98, 100. | 


Saff 

Sahna 94. 

Salaq 83. 

Salmas 37, 76. 

Samalqan see As.s.qàn 
Samghan (Zimkan ?) 84. 
Samiran 20, 21, 34. 
Sandabil 5, 13, 15, 18, 24, 
Sanf see Champa. 

Sarmaj castle 46, 93. 
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Kurr (Kur) river 35. 
Küsaji Haji 85. 
Kiitha 46. 


| La 107. 


Lahijan 83. 


| Lajin see Ligin. 
| Lar 10. 

| Laylàn 67. 

| Lüqin 7. 


Luristan 22. 


| al-Madaran 56, 104. 

| Madharan 19, 47, 95. 
| Madharistan 43, 87. 
| Makhozde 69. 

| Màlamir 67, 108, 117. 


Manehuria 9. 
Mandali see Bandanijin 
Mandürafattan 16. 


| Manisht, Mt. 90. 
| Menjil 72. 


Mankir 6. 
Mansas see And.l.s. 


| Mansüra 16, 17. 
| Maqam al-Bab 15. 


Maragha 31, 67. 


| Marj al-qal'a 43, 44, 54, 87, 101. 


Masabadhan 19, 44, 91. 

Mashhad 26. 

Masjid-i Sulayman 111. 
Masruqan (Ab-i Gargar) 63, 109, 110. 
Matbakh Kisra 19, 47. 

Media 97. 

Mekka 42. 

Melazgerd 77. 

Mihrajan-Qadhaq 44, 91. 

Merv 50. 

Mindar-abád 95, 96. 
Mohammera 112 

Mukran 6, 16, 18, 23, 26, 37, 61. 
Multan 6, 8, 16, 17, 90. 





| Müqan 35, 73. 


Murad-su 81. 





Kalaybar river 75. 

Kangavar 95, 96. 

Karaj 22, 50, 98. 

Kargas-küh 99. 

Karkha river 97. 

Karkh-Juddan 42, 86. 

Kariin river 109, 117. 

Kashghar (Khargah) 12, 14. 

Kazna see Ganzak. 

Keda (Kala, Qal‘a) 16, 18, 

Kel-i David 88. 

Kerind 87. 

Kerkha river 89, 

Kerman 34. 

Kermanshah (Qarmasin) 5, 25 
91. 

Khabir river 79. 

Khachén (Khájin) 35, 74. 

Khaniqi 19, 21, 42, 45, 86. 

Khan-fu (Khankuva) 12. 

Khargüh, see Kashghar. 

Khashm 55, 103. 

Khilat 77. 

Khorasan 17, 55. 

Khorasanian road 22, 86. 

Khour-Müsa 112, 

Khoy (Her) 76. 

Khumdan (Singan-fu) 8, 12. 

Khurmal 83, 84. 

Khurramabad 91. 

Khurrazadh's (Khurzadh’s) bridge 20, 
64, 108. 

Khuttalan 17. 

Khusrau-abad 88. 

Khusrau-kard 44, 88. 

Khüzistan 23, 56. 

Khwabin (?) 17. 

Khwarazm 58. 

Khwar-i Rayy 54. 

*Kish 81. 

Kufa 42. 


*Küghüniya see Aflüghüniya 








“ Giftenge” (Poisonous valley) see 
Madaran. 


| Gilan 35. 


Güvürchin-qal'a 76. 


| Habl-rud (Habr, Hir) river 53, 101. 


Hamadhàn, Hamadan, Ecbatana 19, 
22, 47, 48, 50, 96, 98. 

al-Haräniya Mts, (al-Jaramiqa, Béth- 
Garmay ?) 40, 82. 


| al-Harith, Mt. Ararat 80. 


Hartinabad 88. 
Hashtadsar; Mt, 36. 


| Herat 22, 60. 


Hindijáàn (Hindiyàn) 19, 22, 63, 112, 
113. i 

Hira 98. 

Hizàn 38. 

“ Golden House” in India 16. 

*Hulwān 19, 23, 43, 87. 

Hurmuzān’s castle 91. 


| *Idhaj 19, 22, 60, 64, 107, 108, 116, 


118. 


| India (Hind) 6, 18. 


Irãq 57. 

Isfahàn 19, 50, 60, 107. 
Isfandüya river 34. 
Isfinagin 105. 


| Jabal-abadh see Jilibadh. 


*Jabal-Jür (Chapal-jur) 40, 80, 81. 
Jabarvan 82. 

Jaghátü river 70. 

al-Jammalin, Qaryat 57, 

Jarrahi river 111, 113. 


| Jerusalem 32. 


Jibal-*Dasin 81. 


١ *Jilabadh 51, 100. 


Jür mountains see Jabal-Jiir 
Jurjan 19, 22, 56, 58, 102. 


| Kabüdhan(Kabudàn), Lake 36, 76. 


Kabul 16. 
Kakhetia 75. 


| Kala see Keda. 





Kalar 102, 





Champa (Sanf) 7 

China 30, 59. 

Cyprus 34. 

Dahana-yt shir 189. 
Dakharqan, for * Jabarvan, 


Damavand (Dunbavand), Mt. 3, 19 


22, 28, 53, 54, 101. 
Damghan 19, 22, 56, 57, 104, 105. 
Darabadh 84. 
Daryan 110. 
*Das.n Mts. 40. 
Dastajird-Kisrawiya 19, 46, 94, 


Dauraq (Surraq), Fallàhiya 19, 29, 


111], 112. 
Daylam 53, 72. 
* Daylamastan 19, 41, 84. 
Daynavar 31, 49, 93, 97. 
Dayr al-ghàr 88. 


(Dayr) al-Jiss, Dayr Kardashir 19, 


51,99, 194. 
Dihbala 90. 
Divrik (Tephrike) 79. 
Diyala river (Támarrà) 42, 85, 86. 
Dukkan 93, 94, 95. 
Dunbavand see Damavand. 
Duzdàn (Nafsüd) 41, 85. 
Egypt 34. 
Fallahiya see Dauraq. 
Fam al-bawwab 60, 108. 
Farghana 14. 
Fars 22. 
*Finjàn (Fanjàr) 57, 105. 
Firüzküh 101. 
Firrim 101. 
Fülàd-mahalla 105. 
Gāmāsī river 92, 97. 
Gandhara (Qandahàr) 6, 8. 
Gangir river 89. 
Ganzak, fire-temple 67, 71, 83. 
Gara mountains 81. 
Ghaznin 17. 











Azarbayjan 72, 115. 
al-Badhdhayn 19, 35, 36, 75. 
Bad-khani 104. 


| Baghdad 52. 

| * Baghnin (Ta‘nin) 17. 
| Bahi 15. 

| B&hunays (Apahunik‘), 


or Bajunays 
(Bznunik‘) 7, 19, 38, 77. 

* Baku (Daküya) 19, 21 35, 72, 73. 

Balasajan plain 36, 75. 

Baluchistan 16 


| Bamiyan 6, 17. 
| Bandanijin (Mandali) 44, 89, 90. 


Band-Qir 110. 
Ban-Khelan 86. 


| Bünsua (?) 8. 
| Bant-Qarin, Mts. 53. 


Barda'a 36, 74. 
B&rimün (?) see Wariman 


Barzand 36. 


| Baykal, Lake 15. 


Baylaqan 36, 75. 
Béth-Garmay 82. 


| Bethlehem 32. 


Bghayn 16. 

Bid-i Surkh 95. 

Bir (Pir) 5, 19, 41, 85, 
Birs 46, 94. 

Bistám 19, 22, 57, 58. 
Bisutün 92, 93. 97. 


| Bivarasf’s Mts. see Damavand 


Bukhara 14, 23, 30. 
Bust 17. 


| Bznunik* see Bajunays. 
| Cappadocia 78, 124. 


Caspian sea 70. 
Ceylon 16, 


| Chahardeh 105. 


Chaldiran 76. 
Chalüs river 102. 


A.— Geography : 

Aba Ayyüb, Bà AyyUb (Abü-Ayyüb) 
19, 46, 93, 79. 

*Abbadan (Abadan) 109, 112. 

Ab-i Gargar see Masruqan 

* Aflighiiniya (Paphlagonia, Kughü- 
niya ?) 19, 21, 38, 78, 80, 124. 

Ahwaz (Süq al-Ahwáz) 19, 22, 50, 60, | 
61, 109. 

‘Ajam “non-Arabs” 
Alamüt 72. 

* Alaràn (al-Ran), different 
Arran 19, 33, 60, 107. 

Alvand, Mt. 95, 98. 

*Amàádiya 82. 

Amid (Diyarbakr) 79. 

And.l.x, in Manchuria 9. 

Angiran 71. 

Annam 7. 

Apahunik* see Bahunays. 

Ararat, Mt. (Masis) 39, 80. 

Araxes (al-Rass), river 19, 36, 75. 

Arbil (Irbil) 82, 83. 

Ardabil (Artavet) 21, 35, 67, 71. 

Arghàna 79, 80. 

Arivajàn (* Adhivajàn, Ayvàn) 19, 44, 
89. 

Arjish 77. 

Armabil 8. 

Armenia 35, 38. 

Arrajan 63, 112, 113. | 

Arran (al-Ràn), Caucasian Albania 74. | 

Asad-abadh 47, 96. 

Asak (Ask) 19, 22, 63. 112. 

‘Askar-Mukram 61, 110. 

As.s.qan (*al-Shaqqàn, Suqàn?) 22, 
58, 105, 125. 

At‘shi-Bagavan (Shiz ?) 71. 

Awraman 85. 


46, 50, 58, 59 | 


from 


| 
| 





Ayvan (*Adhivajan) see Arīvajān. 
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#1.-P. 18; I learn that the late Prof. I. Y. Kratchkovsky published an article 
under the title “The second rísàla of Abü-Dulaf in Yaqit’s geographical 
dictionary”, in Izvestiya of the Academy of Azarbayjan, 1949, No. 8, which 
is inaccessible to me. The title would suggest that the learned author had 
in view the quotations given by Yàqüt rather than the Mashhad MS. 


I-P. 76: In the History of the Emperor Heraclius by the Armenian bishop 
Sebeos, III, ch. 27, the emperor from the region of Kogovit (Bayezid) 
marched to Ctesiphon via: i Her ev i Zarevand gavar. This does not seem to 
indicate that, marching from the west, he went „first to Her (Khoy) and 
then to Zarevand, but only that he passed through the territory jointly called 
* Her and Zarevand ". 


The matter is complicated by the fact that, according to Asolik, IIT, ch. 3 
(Macler’s trans. p. 12), the heretic Smbat of Tfondrak was originally of 
* Zarehavan in the district Tsalkotn” (“the foot of the Flower mountain ”’) 
which corresponds to the later (Turkish) Ala-dagh (on the head-water of the 
Eastern Euphrates, or Murad-su). ‘Tsalkotn could hardly have lain on 
Heraclius’s road to Khoy. It is possible that Asolik only approximately 
indicated the appurtenance of Zarehavan (Zūrāvā ?) to Tsalkotn. The fact 
remains that Abü-Dulaf ($ 18) associates Zaravand with Salmas. The wondrous 
spring should be looked for in the neighbourhood of Kohna-Shahr (“the old 
town") whieh is situated to the west of the present-day centre of Salmas 
called Dilmaqan, or Dîlman “the place of the Daylamites ". 


0 


J.-P. 106: Bujntrd is situated in the Atrak valley. West of it rises the 
Ala-dagh over which two passes lead to the Isfarayin valley. Shuqān lies to 
the west of the northern pass. It is interesting (see our Š 58) that above it 
a powerful spring comes out of the rock and forms one of the head-waters of 
the Isfaràyin river. The region of Bujnurd is exposed to earthquakes. I do 
not think * Samalgan (downstream from  Bujnurd) would be a better 
restoration than * SAuqün. 





Unfortunately nothing in the text helps either to locate this “fief called the 
blessed B.R Á W ”, or to understand why it was called * blessed". — Musábaratan 
possibly means “on credit”. 


C.—P. 50: Nihdvand. 


On the treasure of Nihàvand see also Dinawari, ed. Guirgas, 145-6. 
Cf. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 499. 


D.--P. 51, line 12: Dayr al-Jiss. 


In his Siyásat-nàma, p. 58, Nizam al-mulk refers to a Ribat called 
Dayr-i gachin, which is different from our place for it lay in the region of 
Kerman and was exposed to the raids of the Küch and Balüch. 


E.—P. 66, § 4: Shiz. 


According to the Farhang-i jografiya’t-yt Iran, IV, 6 in the neighbourhood 
of Takht-i Sulayman, there are mines of arsenic, sulphur, copper, lead and 
other minerals (sang-i ma'dani). 


F.—P. 78: Ajflighiniya— Küghüniya. 

In Muqaddasi, 150, one should read (as printed) «4j الفغو‎ al- Faghniya. 
This place, which lay half-way between Malatiya and Hisn Ziyàd (Kharput), 
has nothing to do with our text and corresponds in I. Hauqal, 131 (ed. 
Kramers, I, 196) to “the village called al-Hammam”. In fact, Marquart, 
Südarmenien, 1930, p. 248, has shown that Faghüniya must represent the Old 
Armenian baghanik*, which exactly means “a bathing place”. 


On the other hand, some strange name resembling OK s appears in the 
* History of the Seljuks of Rim” by Ibn-Bibi, ed. Houtsma, p. 292. 
Speaking of the movements of the sultan Rukn al-din in 655/1257, the author 
says that he spent some time “in the neighbourhood of Kat, Zile, 
Barimiin ( 3s¢ 0b ) and Qaz-ova”. All these places seem to be situated in the 
region of Toqat, to the east of the Qizil-irmaq, which separated Cappadocia 
(n the east) from i’aphlagonia (in the west). The identity of Bàrimün is 
still disputed (Wittek, Jerphanion, Grégoire) see Jerphanion, Orientalia 
Christiana, II, 1936, No. 1-2. p. 264, and I quote it only on account of its 
external similarity with W.rimün. Our Š 20 still presents matter for reflection. 


G.—P. 111: Sürāb 


During the war of the Büyids Bakhtiyàr and ‘Adud al-daula (in 366/917, 
see Miskawayh, Eclipse, II, 367), the former was entrenched behind the canal 
called Süráb, while the latter was operating near Ràm-Hormuz. From the 
Süràb Bakhtiyar retreated to Süq al-Ahwaz. Apparently, this canal was 
situated between Ram-Hormuz and Ahwaz. It seems then that this Strab 
was different from Muqaddasi's Wadi al-milh which lay beyond Ram-Hurmuz. 


16 November 1954. 
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ADDENDA 


A.—P. 13, line 4, and P. 15, line 26: Sandabîl. 


From the distinguished Cambridge scholar, Dr. J. Needham, who combines 
his great competence in biology with scholarship in Chinese, I hear of an 
interesting theory advanced by Ts’en Chung-Mien in an article entitled 
(in translation) “ Medieval mistakes about the capital of China [Sandabil] 
and the use of water-power there (with an Appendix on the Great Buddha 
Temple at Shantan) ", soe Tung Fang Tsa Ch'ih, 1945, XLI, No. lf;p. 39. 


So far insufficient attention has been paid to the passage in Abü-Dulaf's 
risüla No. 1 in which he describes the elaborate system of water-works in the 
capital of “China”, which he claims to have visited. The water ran along 
the top of the town-walls and divided into sixty branches, Fach of these 
supplied water to one of the sixty streets of the town, and beyond the centre 
of the town served as a sewer. Thus each street had one rill of fresh water 
and one carrying the sewage away. 


The interesting fact is that such an arrangement seems to have existed 
in the ancient town of Shan-tan, situated at 60 kms. to the east of Kan-chou, 
and Dr. Needham, who visited it himself, confirms that “ the conduits, down- 
flumes and noria emplacement" can be still seen in Shan-tan. 


Marquart had identified Abü-Dulaf's S.ndàbil with Kan-chou, but, in the 
light of the new discovery, one could place it more exactly at the neighbouring 
Shan-tan. 


The correct description of the water-works of Shan-tan makes it likely 
that Abü-Dulaf got as far as that town, and we have to presume that the 
Sari-Uyghur khans of Kan-su had their administrative centre at Shan-tan. 
Perhaps in the first part of the name spelt Sndabil we might recognise the 
elements of the name Shan-tan. On the other hand, even a good description 
of Shan-tan does not improve in the least the chances of Abü-Dulaf's veracity 
as regards his further journey among the Turks, in Malaya and India (see 
above, p. 16). 


B.—P. 44, line 29: al-Radd wal-Birdw. 


Under Masabadhan (IV, 393) Yàaqüt quotes Abü-Dulaf as follows: “And 
from this town to al-Radhdh, spelt with an +, there is a number of farsakhs, 
and in it is located the tomb of, Mahdi of which no trace remains...” 
Although Yaqüt's reading ) (الرذ بالراء‎ eliminates the embarrassment of the 
second part of the name, his interpretation remains only a personal guess, for 
the unusual name has survived both in Mas'üdi and in the Mashhad MS. of 
Abu-Dulaf. In Hilal al-Sabi’s Kitab al-wuzarü, ed. Amedroz, 66, I further 
find the quotation: ( كذا‎ ( sly زكريا بن يحى بن شاذان عرض خرجا فى أص قطيعة‎ 

المياركة SKS...‏ نذا صل C ES | aly‏ المباركة le‏ بيع La.‏ رة و سمت إلى القطيعة 





Stones—for smelting—Bistam, Jurjan, Urmiya. 


Sulphur —Araxes, Arivajan, Damavand, Dauraq, Hulwan. 


Tutty— Bajunays, Hizan. 


GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL PHENOMENA : 
Caves—Damavand, Hulwan, Tifis. 
Earthquakes—Idhaj. 
Lakes—Abu-Ayyub, Armenia, Madharan, Rayy, Urmiya. 
Landslide—Suqan (?). 
Rains—“ Khwarazm” desert. 
Whirlpool—Fam al-bawwab. 


Winds—Damavand, Damghan, Madharan, Vima. 


NATURAL Propvots: 
Panidh—Fam al-bawwab. 
Petroleum —Bakuya, Khanigqin. 


Sugar-cane—Fam al-bawwab, Tabaristan. 


Pusts : 
Dauraq, Isfahan (freedom from). 
Flies—Araxes, Bistam. 
Scorpions—Shahrazur. 


Snakes—Bistam, Jurjan. 


PoPULATION: 
Christians — Armenia, Hulwan. 


Kurds—Hadhbani, Sarmaj, Shahrazur. 


RIVERS AND SPRINGS: 
Bitter and sour—Bistam, Lake Urmiya. 
Blood (of)—Qaryat al-Jammalin. 
Boracic —Isfanduya, Zaravan. 
Petrifying—Shiz, Tarm, Lake Urmiya. 
Thousand. springs— V alashgird. 
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Diphtheria —Zaravand. 

Discharges from the womb—Tarm. 
Elephantiasis — Armenia. 
Fattening (sulphur)— Araxes. 
Fever—Araxes river, Badhdh. 
Gladdening herb— Alaran. 
Night-blindness—Zaravand. 


Provoking Passion —N ishapur. 


Purging waters—Armenia, Bandanijin. 


Shortness of breath—Isfanduya. 
Suppressing love—Bistam. 
Swollen muscles—Isfanduya. 


Wounds, ete.—Tiz-Mukran , Zaravand. 


METALS AND MriNERALS: 
Alum—Badhdh, Tarm. 
Antimony— Damavand. 
Arsenie— Armenia, Shiz. 
Boraz—Arivajan, Armenia, Isfanduya, Tarm, Zaravand. 
Copper—Bajunays, Nishapur. 
Emery— Hamadhan. 


Gold— Alaran, Damghan, Hamadhan, Isfanduya, Rayy, Shiz, Tabaristan 
(Khashm). 


Iron— Isfanduya. 


Iron sulphate—Arivajan, Cyprus, Damavand, Damghan, Egypt, Hizan, 
Isfanduya, Kerman. Tabaristan, Tarm. 


Lead—Alaran, Damavand, Shiz. 

Magnesium—Bajunays, Bistam. 

Marcassite— Armenia, Namravar. 

Mardasanj (dross of iron)—Alran, Damayand (murtak), Tabaristan. 
Murtak—see mardasanj, 

Quicksilver—Shiz. 

Salts—Arivajan, Bajunays, Ram-Hormuz, Urmiya (like tutty). 
Silver—Rayy, Shiz. 

Stones (various)— Alaran (opaque), Shiz (amethyst). 
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Silk—Jurjan, Simnan (veils). 
Perfume—Bistam, Tabaristan. 
Textiles—Rayy. 
Wine—Bistam. 


Fruit: 
Jurjan, Qasran. 
Apples—Bistam, Damghan, Isfahan. 


Apricots— Herat. 


Figs—Hulwan (shah-anjir). 


Grapes (sunaya)—Karkh-Juddan. 
Olives —Araxes. 

Pomegranates— Araxes, Hulwan. 
Quinces—Nishapur. 


Raisins—Araxes, Herat. 


HERBS AND PLANTS: 
Afsintin—Armenia. 
Aftimun—Armenia. 
Cabbage—Armenia. 
Hyacinth—Armenia. 
Istukhudhus—Armenia. 
Lavender — Armenia. 
Mandrake— Alaran. 
Polo-sticks —Nihavand. 
Qaquli —Idhaj. 
Rhododendron—Hulwan. 
Rhubarb—Nishapur. 
Wormwood—Armenia. 


Zalm — Shahrazur. 


DISEASES AND TREATMENT: 
Alopeeia— Alaran (insects). 
Asses’ sores—Tarm. 
Burns—Badhdh. 


Caleuli— Alaran. 






































































































































asraviya, Karaj (Abi-Dulaf), Kitchen of Chosroes, 


muz, Rayy, Samiran, Sirvan, 
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ANNEX 
Subject Matters 


Bourupings : 


Damavand, Dastajird-K. 
Nishapiir (Tahirid), Qarmisin, Ram-Hur 
Tustar. 


Ancient towns— Dauraq, Hamadhan, Rayy. 


Arches— Cupper's Arch. 


Bridges—Idhaj, Khaniqin, Qantarat al-Nu‘m 


an, Sumayra, Suq al-Ahwaz, 
Tirhan, Tustar. 


Castles—Armenia 


(on a lake), Ask, Bistam, Mad} 
al-jiss, Qasr al-lusus, Rayy, Tus (Tubba‘), 
Citadel — Nihàvand. 


Dome— Ask. 


laran, Marj al-qalta, Qasr 


Fire-temples—Hindijan, Idhaj, Shiz. 
Inscriptions (Pahlavi)— Ask. 

Mosques—Qasr al-lusus, Suq al-Ahwaz, Tazar. 
Palaces—Hulwan, Qasr-i Shirin. 

Platform— Abu-Ayyub. 

Porticos— Ask, Madhrustan, Tazar. 
Prison—Jilabadh. 

Sardabs— Qumm. 

Sculptures —Shabdiz, Sumayra. 
Sepulehres—Hindijan, Mahdi’s tomb at Radd. 
Shadhurvan— Tustar. 

Syphon—Abu-Ayyub. 

Talisman —Nihavand. 

Tomb (Mahdi’s)—Radd. 

Water-mills —Tifis. 


Weir — Qaryat al-Jammalin. 


FABRICATED Propvors: 


Clothes—Tabaristan. 


Kerchiefs— Simnan, Tabaristan. 
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but possibly that the bridge (for some reasons) became known as 
“ Khurrazadh’s bridge". Khurrazadh (see Justi, La.) is attested only 
as a male name, and by a very strange coincidence we hear of a chief 
called خرزاد بن باس‎ , i.e. Khurzad (Khurrazadh) b. Bas, who revolted 
in Idhaj at the time of Hajjaj. The latter sent against him one of his 
officers but “Khurzad fortified himself in the fortress known after 
him ( 4 es)", see Baladhuri, 381, cf. Schwarz, 863 (who first drew 
attention to this fact). In the light of this curious report, we might 
perhaps assume that the bridge too, in later times, became somehow 
associated with the memory of the chief who mutinied in the early 
eighth century. Such an explanation would spare us the difficult task 
of identifying the names خوراذام‎ Khwarādhām (feminine) with خرّزاد‎ 
Khurrazüdh (male). 


On the Misma'i clan of Basra, see Yàqüt, Musàmi'a, IV, 523 
(quoting Sam'ani, fol. 530b.). The person who destroyed the bridge 
was perhaps ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim al-Misma'i who in 295/907-8 
revolted against the caliph in Isfahan, I. Athir VIII, 9. He may 


have done so to impede the advance of the caliph's army under Badr 
al-Hammami along the highroad through Malamir. 


Neither Yàqüt, nor Qazwini adds any explanation on the identity 
of the vazir of the “ Büyid Hasan” (i.e. Rukn al-daula). His famous 
vazir was Abul-Fadl Muhammad b. *Abdillàh al-Husayn (al-‘Amid) 
b. Muhammad al-Kàtib, see 1. Khallikan, ed. Wüstenfeld, No. 707 
(de Slane’s translation 111, 256), and Amedroz in Der Islam, ILI/4, 
1912, pp. 323-51. Abul-Fadl had inherited the title al Amid from 
his father. His own nisba is unknown but in 328/939 he succeeded 
the vazir called Aba ‘Ali al-Qummi (not in Ibn al-Athir). This 
predecessor’s nisba would not suffice to cover the discrepancy of his 
name with that quoted in our source. One might rather imagine that 
* Abü-'Abdillàh " Muhammad was the father of ‘Abdullah al-Husayn, 
father of Abul Fadl. This, however, would be a mere surmise for we 
know nothing of Abul-Fadl’s grandfather. We cannot say whether 
Abü-Dulaf has made a useful addition to the list of Rukn al-daula’s 
vazirs, or whether the name he mentioned is but an inaccurate 
combination of the other names quoted above. 
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should be sought over “the bed of the mountain-torrent ... which 
skirts the edge of the ruins (of Màlamir)", But Rawlinson did not 
visit Malamir. Layard, p. 80, who was on the spot, found no place 
in Malamir “for so stupendous a structure as that bridge", because 
the defile of Màlamir is too narrow and the torrent too insignificant, 
However, Layard does not seem to have properly appraised Yaqüt's 
text whieh positively refers to the bridge as standing over a dry river- 
bed. A later traveller, Houtum-Schindler, Who explored the roads 
leading to, and beyond Malamir, Zeitschr. d. Gesell. f. Erdkunde, 1879, 
p. 47, confirms that he found no traces of a bridge in Malamir. The 
fact, however, is that the bridge ($63) stood between Isfahan and 
Idhaj. It is also notable that the workmen conscripted to repair the 
bridge came from these two places. "Therefore, the ruins should be 
sought to the east of Malamir along the so-called *road to the 
Atabeks” running to Isfahan. This road is certainly much more 
ancient than the time of the atabeks of the Great Lur (see Minorsky 
in Z./.) and its importance is attested by the remains of stone pave- 
ments and other structures in many places (see de Bode, Travels in 
Luristan, 1845, II, 20, 36-40, H. Schindler, 1871). This road ran 
north of the lake situated in the north-eastern corner of the Malamir 
plain, crossed the Karan (south of Süsan) and then a number of the 
tributaries of thé upper Karin, see maps in H. Schindler, /.c. and 
Haussknecht, Routen in Orient, 1882 (+). 


The various references to the bridge are too circumstantial to be 
imaginary and the details of its construction point to Sasanian times, 
The name of the bridge is more equivocal than appears at first sight. 
According to Abü-Dulaf, the princess already mentioned was the 
builder of “the bridge known as Khurrazadh’s bridge". This does 
not necessarily mean that Khurrazadh was the name of the princess 


() For a time I was tempted to identify the bridge with Pul-i burida 
“the broken bridge”, the ruins of which are to be seen near the southern 
approaches to Malamir, where the roads from Shüshtar and Ràrm-Hurmuz 
meet, H. Schindler, p. 44, thought that probably (* wahrscheinlich i) ja 
caravansarai marked this junction. However, this bridge used to span a stream 
called Tund-ab (* Rapid stream ") and, secondly, its geographical position would 
not tally with the direct indication of our Š 63. 
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Abü-Dalaf's story definitely echoes these events. The queen who 
murdered the usurper personifies Boran. Her “brother” whom the 
usurper killed is Ardashir III. “The king of Yemen ” is a phantom 
of Shahr-baraz. Abü-Dulaf did not grasp the complicated character 
of Shahr-baraz’s intervention; he only retained the fact that the 
usurper came from some far-away place and substituted a figure from 
a field more familiar to him as a native of south Arabia (cf. $ 59). 
The guardsmen who stabbed Shahr-baréz became noble pages. The 
construction of the bridge by the queen can be compared with Bor&n's 
orders after her accession. The dignitary who emulated the queen in 
her building activities must be Mih-Adhar-Gushnas. This compiicated 
name is often mutilated in Arabic script. Instead of مهآذرجسنس‎ the 
Fars-nama, p. 109, spells مهاد جشنس‎ and from مهاد‎ a palaeographic 
passage to قرد‎ is conceivable. Thus Q.rd-Jushnas might be restored : 


* Mih-Adhar-Jushnas. The mysterious name of the princess خوراذام‎ 


may reflect, in its second part, the name of Azarm ( ازرم‎ ), as Azarmi- 


dukht is called in Firdausi, Tehran ed. p. 2958. In fact, the stories 
of the two sisters were sometimes confused, see Sebeos, ch. XXVIII. 


Thus, despite the imbroglio of names and details, we seem to 
recognize the historical background of the story which Abü-Dulaf 
treats in the typical way in which legends are created. However, 
there is no finality in such problems and the legend may have 
incorporated some more ancient elements. The Syriac chronicle of 
the last Sasanians (discovered by 1. Guidi, translated by Nóldeke in 
Sitzungsb. Wien. Ak., CXXVII, Abt. IX, 1893, 1-48, $25) in 
reporting on the rivers of Shushtre (Shüshtar) says: "one of them 
bears the name of Adrashiraghan being called after Adrashir 
(*Ardashir) who dug it”; of the other two one is called Shemiram 
after the queen (sic) of this name and the other Darighan after 
Daryavash (see above, p. 110: Dáriyàn). 


872. We now return (see 863) to the story of the bridge near 
Idhaj. Through Yàqüt it was known even to Rawlinson (1839) and 
Layard (1846), ef. also Justi, /ran. Namenbuch, p. 97, and Schwarz, 
l.c., 338 (a very detailed survey of sources). No traces of the bridge 
have yet been found.  Rawlinson, 82-3, thought that the bridge 
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$71. The story is of purely Iranian inspiratior* and the mys- 


terious name Ardashir may be a clue to it. There were three kings 


of this name in the Sasanian dynasty but only Ardashir III would fit 
into the troublous background of our story. hao A D..628! Khusrai, 
Aparvez, the last great Sasanian king, was murdered by his son 
Shéroya who also destroyed his brothers. The parricide ruled only 
Seven months and after his death the courtiers proclaimed his infant 
son Ardashir ITI (1) who was only seven years old. The khwan-sdlér 
(^ Master of the royal table") Mih-Adhar-Gushnas was appointed 
regent and proved an able ruler. However, the famous general Shahr- 
barüz, the conqueror of Jerusalem in 614, was annoyed by the 
decisions taken without his partieipation. From the Byzantine frontier 
where he was stationed (°) he marched on the capital and, at his 
behest, the infant king and the regent were put to death (April 630). 
Shahr-baraz himself ascended the throne and, according to Sebeos 
(ch. XXVIII, transl. Macler, p. 89) married the royal princess Boran, 
daughter of Khusrau-Aparvéz. Six weeks later Shahr-baraz was 
murdered by conspirators led by Pus-Farrükh, a gentleman from 
Istakhr who was serving in the guards, Boran was proclaimed queen 
and she appointed Pus-Farrükh to be her vazir(3). She was a clever 
queen and on her accession gave orders “ to repair bridges and weirs”, 
After a few months Boran died in 631 and was succeeded by her 
beautiful sister Azarmidukht. The new queen’s pride was offended 
by the attentions of the sipahbadh Farrukh-Hurmizd (in Armenian 
Sources: AAorrokh-Ormizd) for he was not of royal blood (9: She 
made a rendez-vous with him at night and in the meantime instructed 
the guards to behead him on his arrival. The son of the sipahbadh 
arrived with an army and put Azarmidukht to death. 


aoe t EA 

C) “ Ardashir, son of the Roman Anzoya”, as stated in the Syrian 
Chronicle discovered by Guidi, § 17, 

(*) Tabari I, 10€1-9. According to the Armenian historian Sebeos he 
was in Alexandria. Mas*idi, Tanbth, 102, says that he told the story of 
Shahrbaraz in his book 14086111 fursan al-* Ajam. 

C) The Persian version of Tabari by Balfami (ch.L-LI) logically associates 
Boran with the conspirators. Zotenberg's transl., II, 348, 

(5 This family was connected with Azarbayjan. See Mas'üdi, Tanbih, 
103: GY L a 
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2 stages from Arrajan, on the road to Ram-Hurmuz, Muqaddasi, 453, 
mentions a دهلزان‎ Dahlīzān which might be a disguise of هندجان‎ 
Hindijan ? 


$70. The description of Shushtar is completed in this paragraph 
which has been inserted out of place. Both § 65 and § 70 reflect an 
indiscriminate use of two different sources and do not look as being 
based on Abü-Dulaf's own experience. It is true that a tomb of 
Daniel exists to this day on the river Sha'ür (ancient Ulat) at Shüsh 
(zd. 2oboa), but according to Rawlinson, 83, some tomb of “the 
greater Daniel” was shown at Süsan on the Karün above Shüshtar. 

In Iranian matters Abü-Dulaf is often remiss. Both the personal 


names and the details of the stories told in $870 and 72 need an ample 
commentary. 


The name of the alleged builder of Shüshtar Q.rd-Jushnas b. 
Shah-mard is suspect. It is not in Justi, /ranisches Namenbuch. 
The name of his sister is still more puzzling. In 870 it is spelt 
خوراذام‎ Khwarüdhàm and in $72 the princess is described as the 


builder of the bridge * known as Khurrazadh's bridge". We shall see 
that this passage hardly suggests that the bearers of the names 
Khwaradham and Khurrazadh are identical. If Khurrazadh (a com- 
varatively easy name) was the correct reading in both cases, why did 
the scribe have some difficulty the first time ($68) ? In 870 the lady 
calls herself queen and daughter of Iranian kings. This in fact is the 
basic feature without which the story collapses. How in these 
conditions could Khwaradham be the sister of Q.rd-Jushnas who was 
only a nobleman (min *uzamà' al-Furs) ? 


On the other hand, there is no doubt that some term of relation- 
ship should be inserted between KAawarüdhàm and Ardashir which 
comes immediately after it. Both Yaqüt and (probably following him) 
Qazwini have inserted umm “mother of Ardashir", which is a mere 
surmise explaining nothing. As the text stands, one should rather 
insert wkht “sister” for the queen's brother was killed by the usurper 
($71). The fact that Khawaradham is called sister of Q.rd-Jushnas 
(which is impossible as we have shown) may be an indirect pointer to 
the word sister which has got into the wrong place. 











Curiously 
enough Abü-Dulaf, who is 80 interested in marvels, does not mention 


the volcano (). The name Ask, known elsewhere, may be a dialectal 
form of Persian Gë « antelope” (cf. Kurdish ask). 


After, * Qubādh ” Yaqut adds “ father of Anüshirvan ”, which 
confirms our commentary on § 67. 


§ 69. See Yaqut IV, 993. It would be tempting to identify 
Hindijan with the present-day Hindiy&n which lies on the road run- 
ning straight south from Dehe-Mollà (see $68) towards the Persian 
Gulf, some 90 miles above the mouth of the Hindiyan river, In that 
case, the southernmost point of Abü-Dulaf's journey would be reached 
at this point and the presumption would be that he sailed from thence 
by sea to Basra, or some other place in the Gulf. 


However, the indication that Hindijan lay “between Ask and 
Arrajan” suggests some different position (see § 68). We have to 
remember that the Indiang so often mentioned in connection with 
Khuzistan were the Zutt (Jats) ; therefore our Hindijan might refer 
to a special district inhabited by these people: Hawmat al-Zuit. 
Ibn Khurdadhbih, 43, and I. Rusta, 189, place it on the way from 
Arrajan to Ram-Hurmuz, but Istakhri, 94, couples al-Zutt with 
al-Kh&baran, which is usually quoted on the road from Arrajan to 
Ahwaz. This road naturally ran to the S.W. of the first-mentioned 
road, cf. Schwarz, 345, This indication fits better the conditions of 
our §69. But if the river Hindiyan was named after the Zutt 
Indians, the supplementary condition would be to look for al-Zutt on 
that river (upstream from Ask P). Qazwini IT, 186, speaks separately 
of Hindijan (antiquities, after Abü-Dulaf) and Hindiyàn where there 
is à pit from which smoke rises. This detail seems to be connected 
with the description of Ask ($68). The number of roads branching 
out from Arrajan (which stood north of Behbehan at the crossing. of 
the Maran river, a left tributary of the Jarrahi) makes any closer 
identification of Abü-Dulaf's Hindijan difficult, At a distance of 





(©) Are the “ fire-temples » of Hindijan ($69), a trace of the inextinguish- 
able fire near Ask, misunderstood by Abū-Dulaf 2 
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according to the recent maps receives a considerable amount of water 
through the canals Malih and Bahmi which seems to be seepages of 
the Karün water. The river of Fallahiya now joins the Karün above 
Muhammera, but another outlet Khour-Dauraq flows in the opposite 
direction, towards Khour-Müsa (the terminus of the Transiranian 
railway on the Persian Gulf). On Layard’s sketch map (about 1848) 
accompanying his Early adventures the main outlet of the Jarrahi is 
shown. as flowing directly south from a point just upstream from the 
Fallahiya. The coastal line seems to have changed very much and it 
is difficult now to appraise the situation which existed in the 10th 
century. On the recent maps a considerable separate block of territory 
adjoining ‘Abbadan (Abadan) on the east is called Dauragistan. 
This may be a pointer to the ancient extension of the district of 
Dauraq. 


No Qubad ibn-Dara is known but according to Justi, Iran. 
Namenbuch, p. 242, this complex of names (which he found in Hamza, 
56, and Yaqüt II, 618) stands for * Qubad Parddharan-dés, i.e. 
“ Qubad the vulture-like", cf. Vullers I, 336a and 919a. Conse- 
quently this is Qubàd b. Peroz (488-531) who is also mentioned in 
$68. According to Tabari, this king was the builder of Arrajan and 
apparently the whole southern zone of Khüzistan was associated with 
his name. 


$68. See Yaqut I, 61 (who omits the last sentence). According 
to Istakhri, 95, Ask (Asuk) lay halfway between Arrajan and Dauraq 
(see §67). An important point, more or less halfway between 
Behbehan (south of the ruins of Arrajan) and Fallahiya (Dauraq), 
at which several roads cross, is Deh-e Molla on the Hindiyan river. 
Istakhri, 92, speaks (from hearsay) of an unextinguishable fire seen on 
a mountain near Ask (in the direction of Fars) and thinks that the 
phenomenon is due to burning petroleum. At some distance to the 
east of Deh-e Molla across the river stretches Küh-e Garreh. The fire 
might be sought in its neighbourhood. However, Istakhri’s indications 
do not tally with those of Mas‘üdî who (Tanbih, 61) speaks of “ the 
voleano of Asuk in the country of Hindijan (§ 69), that is between 
Fars and Ahwaz”, known to many travellers travelling that way 
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The water-mills are found to-day on the bank of Shüshtar facing 
the Ab-i Gargar (Masrugan) and it is doubtful whether they Hor 
existed on the “ Tustar” river. 


The Tadhkira-yi Shüshtar (written about 1169/1756), p. 19, 
refers to the Masjid-i jami*, which was founded in 254/868 at the 
time of the caliph al-Mu‘tazz-billahi and several] times rebuilt in the 
course of the 5th and 6th centuries of the Hijra. The author adds 
that the popular belief that Imam Rida prayed in this mosque should 
be rejected in view of the chronological inconsistency ; he admits only 
that the Imam (who died on 9 Safar 203/16 August 818) may have 
prayed at the spot where the mosque was later built. In any case 
Abu-Dulaf in the 4th century recorded the tradition which eight 
centuries later was still alive. Moreover, he expressedly attributes to 
the Imam only the planning of the mosque. 


As regards the third river coming from the valley of Sürüb 
(probably *Shūrāb “salt water”), it apparently corresponds to the 
valley of the left affluent of the Karan which joins the latter a consi- 
derable distance upstream from Shiishtar on the way to the present-day 
oil-wells at Masjid-i Sulayman. On modern maps it is called Ab-i Shir 
* Salt water ” (ef. Rawlinson, 78: “a salt stream named Shirish”), 
Less probably * Shūrāb is the Wad-al- Milh which Muqaddasi, 453, 


names at two relays (barid) beyond Ram-Hurmuz, on the road to 


Arrajan (which latter place was reckoned to Fars). 

866. Ràm-Hurmuz (often contracted : Jiümiz) stands in the 
basin of the river now called Jarrahi. According to Hamza Isfahant, 
45, Ram Hurmuz (Ardashir) was founded by Ardashir I, but Tabari 
L, 833, says that its kūra was formed under Hurmizd b. Shapür. 
Despite its antiquity no great remains seem to have been noticed by 
travellers, cf. Schwarz, 333-4, and Minorsky in B.S. 


After Ram- Hurmuz Abu-Dulaf follows the Jarrahi down to 
Dauraq and thence comes back to the S.E. by the Arrajan road. 


om 


867. See Yaqut II, 618, cf. Schwarz, 370-7. Dauraq (older: 
Surraq) occupied a vast area between the Dujayl (Karün) basin and 
the coast of the Persian Gulf. Its centre must have lain in the region 
of the present-day Fallahiya which is situated on the Jarrahi, but 
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According to Rawlinson, p. 75, the name shádhurvàn applies to 
the stone pavement at the bottom of the river on the front side of the 
town situated between the two streams. This, however, may be 
inexact for shddhurvan (* [of] merry soul") usually applied to such 
waterworks as fountains and cascades and this would be a proper 
name for the great dyke itself. Immediately downstream from the 
Band-i Mizàn a tunnel was opened for a lesser canal (Dariyan) which 
crossed the town and supplied it with water (see below, 8 70). 


This introduction will enable us to follow Abu-Dulaf's description. 


A distinction must be made between the “larger” (a'zam) river, 
ie. the Dujayl (Kàrün) itself and the large (‘azim) river “taken out 
ofit". The former is the undivided Dujayl (Karun) and the latter 
is the larger western channel of the divided river with the famous 
bridge on it. In fact it only continues the main stream. The eastern 
branch (Masruqan, Ab-i Gargar) is described both in $65 and in $70. 
It is interesting that the western river is said to flow to Basiyan and 
the sea, whereas the eastern branch is traced only to ‘Askar-Mukram 
(somewhere east of Band-i Qir?). This suggests that the two streams 
did not unite near Band-i Qir, as they do now, but flowed on 
independently. In fact Istakhri, p. 90, in his very accurate account of 
Khuzistan, says: “I travelled from *Askar-Mukram to Ahwaz a 


distance of 8 farsakhs. We went 6 farsakhs by water and then got 


out and followed the middle of the river (because) the remaining part 
of this river to Ahwaz was a dry bed, though none of the water is 
lost, for it irrigates plantations of sugar-cane, and also palm-groves and 
fields". Curious too’ is the passage in Miskawayh, Eclipse, I, 382, 
(transl. IV, 431) in which (under 326/938) it is explained that Ahwaz 
is separated from ‘Askar-Mukram and Tustar, and these latter from 
Süs (Shüsh), by branches of the Tigris (read: *Dujayl, i.e. Karün). 

Abu-Dulaf's statement on the colour of the water in the two 
channels is supported by Sir A. Layard (4RGS, 1846; p. 60) who 
says that, of the three waters now uniting at Band-i Qir, the waters 
of Dizfül are *very dark" because of the vegetation on its banks ; 
those of the Karin are “red” from the soil over which they pass, 
while those of Ab-i Gargar are “of a milkv whiteness". This contrast 
is especially observed “during the winter and spring floods”. 
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have lain much lower down in Khizistan, “ The Door-Keeper’s 
mouth” is an unexpected name for a whirlpool. I can only think of 
the description of the Shüshtar river ( Karün) in the Hudüd al-' Alam, 
$6, 37, where it is said that “ past Ahwaz, Jubbay and Basiyan, it 
reaches Dahana-yi shir and Hisn- Mahdi and then flows into the Great 
Sea". Thus Dahana-yi shir lay close to the estuary of the river, 
The name means * The Lion's mouth” (whieh would give in Arabic 
* P'am al-asad). The rumour of the existence of such a place may 
have given rise to Abu-Dulaf's fantastic story. The Dujayl ( Karün) 
did not originally join the Shatt al-* Arab (1) but had a separate outlet, 
possibly through the present-day canal Bahamshir flowing to the east 
of the island ‘A bbadan (Abadan). The Dahana-yi shir (cf. the name 
Bahamshir, whatever its origin) was possibly situated at the place 
where the Dujayl flowing towards the S.W. suddenly changed its 
course for S. or even S.E. 


$65. Siig al-ahwaz, the " (chief) market-place of the Hüz, or 
Khüz", is strictly speaking the name of the present-day town of 
Ahwaz, but I. Khurdadhbih, 42, uses it as the name of one of the 
seven districts of Khiizistan (cf. Tabari 1/5, 2550). This district 
comprised the lands along the banks of the Dujayl (Karin), 


At Shiishtar (in Arabic: T'ustar, with a dissimilation similar to 
Shash-kand>T dshkend) the waters of this river were split into two 
branches: the western Tustar river and the eastern Masrugan. 
The waters were regulated by two dykes. The major dyke ( Band-i 
mizan) still stands on the Tustar river and supports the famous 
bridge Pul-i Qaysar, said to have been built by Roman prisoners 
captured together with the emperor Valerian in A.D. 960; the 
bridge serves for communication between Shüshtar and the north 
(Dizfül). The eastern dyke on the Masruqün canal (Ab-i Gargar) 
stood slightly above the bridge which serves for the communications of 
Shüshtar with the south-east (Ram- Hormuz ete.). 





() The present-day outlet (Haffar) of the Karun into the Shatt al-*Arab 
is said to be the result of a canal dug under the Büyid *Adud al-daula. 
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Lur-i buzurg, see Minorsky in 2. J. Idhaj lay on the road from 
Isfahan to Ahwaz, in the hilly country south of the middle Karin, 
see Layard, “Description of Khuzistan”, JRGS, 1846, XVI, 80; 
Jéquier, * Description du site de Málamir", Délégation en Perse, 
Mémoires, 111/1, pp. 133-43, and a good sketch map in Sir A. Stein, 
“Old routes of Western Iran ", 1940, p. 127. 


The fire-temple to which Abu-Dulaf refers may be the interesting 
Parthian sanctuary of Shami (immediately north of Malamir) which 
was discovered in 1934 and in which ashes and remains of charred 


wood were found, see Sir A. Stein, Z. c., 141-59. 


The question of the bridge is complicated by some uncertainty in 
our text. In $63 Abu-Dulaf speaks of a bridge between Isfahan and 
Idhaj. In $71 he refers to the bridge *known as the bridge of 
Khurrazadh " and situated between Idhaj and Rabat, the position of 
the latter place being unknown. In each of the two passages the 
bridge is described as a marvel and is said to span a dry river-bed. 
In general Abü-Dulaf often develops a subject in special paragraphs 
forming appendices to the main text. It seems then that the same 
bridge is meant in both passages. Qazwini II, 210, speaks of Khur- 
razadh’s bridge under Idhaj, whereas Yaqut devotes a special paragraph 
to it, IV, 189. Schwarz, /.c., 338-9, has given a detailed survey of 
the sources but the unnoticed fact is that in his 863 Abu-Dulaf places 


the bridge on the Isfahan —Idhaj road. We shall discuss the point 
under Š 72. 


$64. Yaqut and Z. Qazwini, following Abu-Dulaf's text, include 
the record of Fam al-Bawwab in their articles on Idhaj, but there are 
grave suspicions about its correct position in the narrative, see § 63. 
In fact no bearings on Basra would be taken from such a remote place 
as Malamir. In the second part of the paragraph the reference to the 
collection of the kharaj “before” the Naurüz suggests a hot climate 
and very early crops, for no collection of khardj was practical before 
the harvest. Any reference to tides in the highlands of Idhaj would 
be equally out of place. The climate of Idhaj, whence, according to 
Yaqut, snow used to be carried to the torrid Ahwaz, excludes the idea 
of growing sugar-cane. For all these reasons, the locality of § 64 must 
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"Abd al-Malik, and of the latter's son Tubba‘ al-aqrin see Dinawari 
26-31, Tabari I, 440 (I. Athir 1, 118), and Hamza, 114-39 (1), 
Shammar is said to have destroyed Samarqand. The echoes of these 
legends persisted in later times. Asma'i imagined that there was 
a Himyarite inscription on the gate of Samarqand, see I. Faqih, 326, 
Istakhri, 318 (cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 87). 


The same local patriotism explains the reference to As'ad b. 
Abi Ya'fur. Yaqut III, 560 (Tüs), quotes Abu-Dulaf's passage and 
in IV, 342 (under Lá'a) refers to As'ad a second time saying that in 
340/951 he expelled a Fatimid propagandist from Jabal al-Sabr (in the 
Yemen). There is no indication of As'ad having had any connection 
with Khorasan and his name is probably brought in only in view of 
his notoriety in Abü-Dulaf's country. 


$60. Nishapir comes at this place probably on Abu- Dulaf's way 
back to the west. The rhubarb weighing 50 maunds and quinces 
weighing 420 dirhams remain on his responsibility (cf. $8 on the 
mandrake of * Valaràn). One mann (of 2 ratls) according to Nawawi 
weighed 794:5 grams, or according to Rafi'i, 803:3 grams, see Sauvaire 
in Jour. As., 1885, V, 502. Therefore, a branch of rhubarb in Nish- 
apur would weigh approximately 40 kilograms! A quince of 420 
dirhams (at 1 dirham=3.148 grams) would weigh approximately 
1:3 klg. 

$61. The reference to Herat is apparently based on hearsay. 


$62. On the contrary, the lively and appreciative account of 
Isfahan (quoted by Yaqut I, 293, and Z. Qazwini II, 196) is a proof 
of personal acquaintance with this town from which the author started 
on a journey to Khūzistān. 

Š 63 is quoted anonymously in Yaqut I, 416, and Qazwini II, 
201. The ruins of Idhaj (*Hdhaj ?) lie near the present-day Malamir. 
Nearby are situated several groups of ancient Elamite bas-reliefs, In 
the 12th-15th centuries Idhaj was the capital of the principality of 


(1) The popular etymology connecting Tubbat (Tibet) with the Tubba* 
see Murüj, I, 350-2, accounts for the stories about the great campaigns of 
the Tubba‘. 
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Bujnürd) (1), see the learned note by M. Qazvini in his edition of 
Jahān-gushāy, I1I, 425-8. The present pronunciation is Shughān or 
Shéigidn, but the name was often mis-spelt ( N./ag, Básgáq, etc.) and 
the passage in the Nuzhat al-qulüb, 197, indicates that it was mis-read 
as *Shaqqün (as a derivation from Arabie sh@gg “cleft”). Shuqan 
was a district of some 20 villages ( Nuzhat, 150) and various stories 
were current about its mountains, see Z. Qazwini, ‘Aja’ ib, 165 
(curiously mis-translated in Nuzhat, 197), although no other record 
of the catastrophe described by Abu-Dulaf seems to exist. The clouds 
of red sand which the hurricane carried may one day help to establish 
the identity of As.s.gün with *Shuqan. For the moment there is 
another indirect hint in favour of my surmise. A quarter of a century 
after Abu-Dulaf, Avicenna travelled in the same region in the opposite 
direction. In his autobiography (see Ibn Abi-Usaybi'a, Il, 4) he 
says that having left the court of ‘Ali b. Ma'mün (387-90/997-1000) 
in Khwarazm he went to Tis, Bavard, *Shuqan, *Simalqan, Jajarm 
* which is the frontier (ra’s al-hadd) of Khorasan, and finally to 
Jurjan where he hoped to join King Qabüs, but at this moment the 
latter was captured and imprisoned (403/1012). ^ The philosopher 
mentions Shugan but not Isfinaqan. 


$59. On Tüs see Minorsky, in #./. Humayd b. Qahtaba al-Tà^ 
was the son of a well-known Umayyad general (under Marwan b. 
Muhammad).  Ya'qübi in his History mentions Humayd several 
times and says (p. 439) that, in view of some disappointment, he went 
to join Abü-Muslim. Perhaps in this connection he came to Khorasan. 
Hamza Isfahani, p. 221, mentions him as its governor in 151-9/768-7 6. 
See also Ya'qübi, Kutab al-buldan, 303 ; c£. Barthold, Turkestan, 199. 


It might appear curious that Imam ‘Ali al-Rida’s name is followed 
by the usual blessings, whereas * Rashid" is named without any 
honorifics, but this is also the case with the Imam ‘Ali al- Ridà in § 65. 


As a native of Yanbu‘, Abu-Dulaf is only too willing to connect 
local antiquities with south-Arabian lore (cf. $70). On the legendary 
campaigns in China and Tibet of Shammar b. Afriqis, of his son 


(*) Immediately north of Sankhàs. 
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855. See Yaqut IL, 529. The river of Dàmghàn drains the 
waters of the long valleys of Chahardeh and Fülad-mahalla. Instead 
of F.njar (Yaqut : Gh.njün) one should read *Finjdn, “a water- 
clock", ie. a contraption for measuring the amount of water for 
irrigation, see Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulük, p. 150. Yaqut visited 
Damghan in 613/1216: “but I did not find anything of what ( Abū- 
Dulaf) mentioned, because I did not stay at the place", as he says 
compassionately. 


856. See Yaqut I, 623, with his own remarks. The ascetic 
Abü-Yazid Tayfür b. ‘Isa b. Adam b. Surüshan Bistamî died in 
261/874 or in 264/877, see Ibn Khallikan, transl. de Slane, I, 662, 
and Farid al-din ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliyà, ed. Nicholson, I, 184. 


Bistam (derived from the old personal name Vistakhma) is not 
mentioned in the Pahlavi Book of lranian towns, ed. by Marquart, 1931. 
A couple of km. to the south of Bistam and nearer to the Khorasan 
highway lies Shàhrüd which is a later foundation not mentioned in 
the 10th century geographers. 


$57. In fact the valleys converging on Bistam make it a turning- 


point for travellers to Khorasan, Gurgan and Tabaristan. The site of 
Gurgün, now lying in ruins, is marked by the famous tower of the 
Ziyarid Qàbüs. 

$58. Palaeographically the nearest parallel to As.s.gûn might be 
Isfinaqan which Muqaddasi, p. 300, note 1 (MS. C.) quotes as a 
dependency of Nisa; cf. *Sipinakan in Hudad al-‘Alam, Š 23, 8, and 
p. 325. The position of this place is unknown but the fact that it 
came under Nisa makes it difficult to fit it into Abu-Dulaf’s itinerary. 
Travelling from Jurjàn to Nishapir he must have followed the 
northern foot of the Khorasanian mountains, a rich park-land open 
northwards, which he abusively calls “the desert (steppe ?) of 
Khwarazm" and then re-crossed the Caspian watershed into the basin of 
the Jajarm river which flows to the north of the Nishàpür plain, 
Among the dependencies of Jàjarm was a borough *Shugün which 
still exists (12 farsakhs N.E. of Jàjarm and 9 farsakhs S.W. of 
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Local rulers in Tabaristan kept up old Iranian traditions. As late as 
411/1020 the Bavandid Muhammad ibn Vandarin used Pahlavi for an 
inscription on the tower of Radkan. 


$53. On his map showing the road Semnan-Damghan, A. F. 
Stahl marks a small gorge in the mountains inscribed “ Giftenge”’, i.e. 


* poisonous gorge”, but omits to describe it in the accompanying text 


or to give its name in Persian. This gorge lies 40 km. to the west of 
Damghan and immediately to the north of the larger gorge of Darvar, 
see Peterm. Mitt., Ergiinzungsheft No. 118, 1896, map I. Consequently, 
Abu-Dulaf’s wonder-tale may contain some grain of reality and refer 
to poisonous gases in the valley. Madar&n (in contradistinction to the 
homonymous place in § 38) seems to be unknown to other independent 
geographers(!). Yaqut II, 539, and Z. Qazwini, II, 245, only 
reproduce our passage. Qazwini II, 239, 270, also speaks of a spring 
Bàd-khàni (not khana), 5 farsakhs distant from Damghan: should 
any impurity be thrown into it, a storm breaks out immediately 
(cf. also Nuzhat al-qulūb, 277). The two reports can hardly refer to 
the same place. I. Faqih, 310, speaks of a platform (dukkdn) in the 
neighbourhood of al-Tàq which has the same peculiarity as bad-khant. 
(On Taq cf. Herzfeld, ZDMG, 1926, p. 279). Numerous European 
travellers heard of various springs similar to Dad-khàni, see R. Vasmer, 
Die Eroberung Tabaristans, in Islamica 111/1, 1927, p. 102, but 
Stahl's *Giftenge" seems to be the nearest parallel to Abü-Dulaf's 
wonder-tale. 


$54. Abü-Dulaf comes back to Semnàn to describe the towns 
along the road. Yaqut gives his own description of Semnàn. 
Muqaddasi, 367, confirms the high price paid for the woollen kerchiefs 
of Qümis (sometimes up to 2000 dirhams for a kerchief). 


C). Could it be a confusion with Ole» s^ ? Mas'üdi, Tanbih, 49, applies the 
name to the whole range stretching between Qümis (i.e. the region of Simnàn, 
Dàmghàn ann Bistém) and Nishapür. However, Ibn Rusta, who knows the 
road very well, says, p. 170, that Mürjàn was a fortified village situated 
at 26 farsakhs beyond Dàmghün and at 8 farsakhs from Hafdar situated 
further along the road. (According to the Tambih, 45, Khorasan began at 
* Haftdara ". 
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is unknown, cf. Zambaur, Manuel, Table D, and Rabino, Les dynasties 
alaouides, J.A., 1927, April, p. 255-61. The sympathetic appreciation 
of the Alids' rule might be a token of some shi'ite leanings of our 
author (cf. 88 59, 65) but even Tabari, iii, 2299, admits that there was 
never a ruler as just as Hasan al-Utrüsh. On the other hand, Biruni, 
Chronology, 224, blames him for having destroyed the ancient 
communal institutions dating back to the legendary Farfdin and 


restored “the participation of the rebels with the common people in 


the government ( الاشتراك المردة مع الئاس فى الكذخدائية‎ y 


Of Khashm Abu-Dulaf speaks from hearsay. According to 
Muqaddasi, 360, Khashm was the residence of the ‘Alid ruler (al-da'i) 
with a cathedral mosque, a market-place and a bridge. Technically it 
lay in Gîlan and not in Tabaristan. 


A more detailed list of products is given in the Hudad al-‘Alam, 
§ 32, 9 and 12 (perfumed toilet waters in Sari), 


The reference to the activities of the astronomers in Tabaristan is 
curious. In fact several astronomers were known by the nisba 
“Tabari” : ‘Omar b. al-Farrukhàn who according to H. Suter, Die 
Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber, 1900, No. 13, must have 
died about 200/815 ; his son Muhammad b. ‘Omar, see lc, No. 34; 
Sahl Rabban, about 170-230/786 -845, and his son ‘Ali b. Sahl “ the 
teacher of Abü-Bakr al- Ràzi ", see /.c., No. 25 ; Vijàn b. Rustam al- 
Kühi (al-Tabari) who was attached to the courts of the Düyids ‘Adud 
al-daula and Sharaf al-daula ; for the latter he carried out a series of 
observations in 378/988, l.c., No. 175. Cf. Sarton, Introduction to the 
history of science I, 665. To their number must be added Kiya 
Küshyàr b. Labbàn b. Bashahri al-Jili, a native of Gilàn whose 
activities fall within the period 342-83/953-93, see l.e., No. 192, and 
notes to the CAahár-maqála, p. 202('). We cannot say to which 
contemporary scholars Abu. Dulaf refers, but it is certain that there 
existed some tradition of astronomical studies in the Caspian provinces, 


C) Ibn-Isfandiyàr, 137 (transl. 87) mentions also: Auhad  al-dahr 
al-Dànishi, author of the 4y- Kamil, and Bizist b. Firüzàn (alias Yahyà b. 
Mansür), author ه.‎ the ZAji Ma'müni, dedicated to the caliph Ma'mün 
(198-21/813-33). 
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only from the bridge of Qum does the peak appear in all its splendour 
towering above the lower ranges which rise between it and Tehran. ' 


Jawaliqi, ed. Sachau, 140, spells Murtak and says that the word 
is of Persian origin. Fleischer in his additions to Levy, Chaldisches 
Wörterbuch, 31b and 418a, explains martaga as derived from Persian 
murtak “dead” and equates it with murda-sang (see Š 52) “ abgestor- 
benes Metall, Bleischlacke, Glütte", French “glette, oxide de plomb, 
litharge employée pour l'affinage de la fonte". Levy, Neuhebr. und 
chald. Wörterbuch, 111, 264, gives martaga “ eine Mischung von Blei 
und Silber, oder Silber-und Bleiglütte" and furtber adds that it was 
used as “ Heilsmittel gegen Unterleibsleiden ". 


$52. The description of Tabaristan is very general. As it ap- 
pears from 853, from Rayy Abu-Dulaf followed the highroad to 


Jurjan. 


There were two dynasties of ‘Alids in the Caspian provinces. In 
250/864 the Hasanid Hasan b. Zayd raised the banner of revolt against 
Muhammed b. ‘Abdullah b. Tahir who had received from the caliph 
as an igià' the region of Kalàr and Chàlüs and tried to annex the 
adjoining communal lands, see Tabari, III, 1524. Sulayman b. 
*Abdullàh b. Tahir, who was the ruler of Tabaristan since Safar 
237/Aug. 851, was defeated by Sayyid Hasan on 8 Dhul-Hijja 
250/10 Jan. 865, after which he retired to Khurasan and abandoned 
the idea of conquering Tabaristan. “The chronology of Hasan b. 
Zayd's rule was from that date", says Baha al-din b. Muhammad b. 
Hasan b. Isfandiyàr, Tárz£A-i Tabaristün, ed. ‘Abbas Eghbal 1320/1941, 
p. 222, 238, 242 (E. G. Browne's transl., pp. 157, 172, 177). See, 
however, Tabari, III, 1583, on a temporary success of Sulayman in 
251/866. In 287—301/900-13 the Samanids lorded it over Tabaristan, 
but in 301/913 a new Alid (Husaynid) ruler, Hasan عله‎ Utrüsh al-Nasir 
al-Kabir (301-4/913-6), ousted the Samanids. He was succeeded by 
his grandson Hasan al-Dà'1 al-Saghir (d. in 316/919). His brother (?) 
Abul-Fadl Ja'far al-Thà'ir-fillàhi ruled after him. According to I. 
Isfandiyàr he was proclaimed about 331/943 but the date of his death 
is unknown. In any case he lived close to the period of Abu-Dulaf's 
travels. Hadi whom our author inserts between al-Da‘i and al-Tha’ir 
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$50. The passage on Sürin isin Yaqut III, 186, and Qazwini L 
181. Imam Yabyà b. Zayd b. Zayn al-* Abidin was killed in Giizgan 
in 125/743. The story is characteristic for the strongly shitite 
sympathies of the people of Rayy, see Minorsky, Raiy in Z.I. 


Yaqut IV, 105, gives a paraphrase of the paragraph on Qasràn. 
There are several historical examples of refugees taking shelter in it, 
see T. Athir IX, 284: Fannà-Khusrau, son of Majd al-daula, fled 
from Mahmüd of Ghazni to Qagran wa hiya haginatun. 


The residence of the Qàrinid princes was Firrim on the western 
branch of the Tijin river flowing northwards to Sari. 


The pleasant vale with daffodils may be the high valley of Lar, 
behind the hills standing above Tehran. 


$51. See Yaqut III, 315: Shalamba; III, 316:  Shalanba. 
The form Shalama must have been the actual pronunciation of the 
archaic Shalanba, see Istakhri, 209, but side by side with it the author 
quotes the traditional Dunbàvand, instead of the later Damàávand, 
Shalanba lies some 6 km. south of the town Damavand on the left 
bank of its river (a left affluent of the Jàjarüd). According to 
I. Khurdàdhbih, 118, Shalanba was the town of Dunbavand. Yaqut, 
IV, 944, spells out Wayma, i.e. Vema (which in Middle-Persian 
would mean “ rocks”). This town is usually coupled with Shalanba 
but, according to Yaqut, it lay opposite (mugábila) the strong castle 
of Firüzküh which Yaqut saw and which belonged to Dunbàvand, 
Our author adds an important detail on the river Hir which separates 
the two towns. The name should be restored as *Habr (with dis- 
similation:  Habl-rüd, cf. in Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, p. 89, now 
Habla-rid), which confirms Yaqut's statement. Véma may have lain 
on the western headwater of the river. The T ransiranian railway 
penetrates into Tabaristan through the eastern valley on which, 
Firüzküh is situated. 


The vivid and realistic description of Mt. Damavand (c£, Yaqut II 
606) seems to be based on personal experience, but the possibility of 
seeing the great mountain from Marj al-qal'a (831) is sheer fantasy. 
Istakhri, 210, says that Dunbàvand: can be seen from Saya. In fact 
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The ruins of Rayy le about 8 klm. south-south-east of‏ .48 ع 
Tehran. To the innumerable descriptions of Rayy Abu-Dulaf adds‏ 
little, cf. Schwarz, 740-81, and Minorsky, Kay in E.I. Ràf b.‏ 
Harthama occupied Rayy in 278-81/891-4, see Tabari 111/4, 2135-41,‏ 
but after his withdrawal the inhabitants dismantled his fortifications.‏ 
Tabarak is often mentioned in the history of the Buyids, especially at‏ 
the time of Abu-Dulaf's patron Sahib ibn ‘Abbad. It was situated‏ 
“to the right of the road to Khorasan ”, possibly to the south of the‏ 


great spur of mountains protruding south wards. 


The name of the village Zindān “ prison" which is shown at the 
foot of the hills, some 10 km. east of the ruins of Hayy may be a 
pointer to the site of the state jail described by Abu-Dulaf. Instead 
of Jabal-àbüdh in our text, Yaqut LL, 179, gives Jil-abddh, which 
must be correct in view of the origin of the founder from Gilan. 
Mardavij Esl b. Ziyar appeared on the stage in 315/927 and 
was murdered in Isfahan in 323/935. The unusual spelling 
Mardavizh jı, s\o (cf. $11: Zhanján) has led to considerable com- 


. plications. In Yaqut's printed text we find لاشك‎ à la^. This 
tempted Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 183, 218, to suggest appropriate 


etymologies: *Murdéd < Ameretat, and Lashek “lean, meagre". 
In point of fact, Yaqut, embarrassed by the spelling of his original, 
must have written* شك‎ Y cule “no doubt: Mardàvàj" (with à 
for ë). The real etymology of the Daylamite name is mard-Gvézh 
“he who comes to grips with men”. 


§ 49 (not in Yaqut) represents a personal digression of Abu-Dulaf. 
The date of his visit to Rayy (before 334/944) is important for his 
biography. Despite the usual exaggerations, the portraits of the two 
contemporary capitalists, a Zoroastrian contractor to the army and the 
landowner Juraysh b. Ahmad (perhaps an Arab ?) are very instructive. 
Apparently ghar was a more privileged (hereditary P) class of fief, 
but its distinction from g/d is still not quite clear, see F. Lokkegaard, 
Islamic taxation, Copenhagen 1950, pp. 62, 190 (the drawback of this 
thesis is that it does not sufficiently account for the historie evolution 
of institutions). 
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$46. On Qumm see the important Térikh-i Qumm, ed. by 
Sayyid Jalàl al-din, Tehran 1313/1934 (written in Arabic in 379/988, 
translated into Persian in 806/1403), which, like all the geographers, 
states, p. 243, that Qumm was occupied at the time of Hajjàj by 
Arabs led by two brothers ‘Abdullah and Ahwas, sons of Sa'd b, Malik 
b. ‘Amir al-Ash'ari, see 1.04 p.242. قط‎ name Tulayha does not oceur 
in the history. Yaqut who quotes Abu-Dulaf, writes Talha instead of 
Tulayha and adds more details on this family which he connects with 
the revolt of Ibn al- Ash'ath in 81/700. Seein great detail in Schwarz, 
pp. 557-68. 


$47. Yaqut II, 690, and Qazwini 11, 248, quote the text under 
Dayr-Kardashir (perhaps *Xard- Ardashir tor the dayr is said to have 
been built by Ardashir). Istakhri, 229, I. Hauqal, 289, and Muqad- 
dasi, 491, give the distances of one marhala each, between Rayy— 
Diza—Dayr al-jiss—Kàj and Qumm, cf. Schwarz, 933-4. Istakhri’s 
description of the place is quite sober : “between Diza and Dayr al-jiss 


lies the desert which faces Kargas-küh and Siyáh-küh. Dayr al-jigs 


is a rabàf (fortified caravanserai) built of lime and bricks ; the govern- 
ment guards (badhragat al-sulf@n) live in it; it is a stage for the 
travellers ; there is no cultivation and no trees in it ; there is a well of 
salt water in this place which cannot be used for drinking ; rain-water 
is kept in the two tanks standing outside this dayr: the desert 
encircles it on both sides”, Muqaddasi adds only that the burnt 
bricks are of the size of very large unburnt bricks, that the place is 
Spacious and convenient and that a man at the gate sells provisions, 
In Muqaddasi's time the rabàt was in ruins. These solid facts form 
useful material for comparison with the fruits of Abu-Dulaf's southern 


imagination. 


As before the 19th century the present-day salt marsh between 
Tehran and Qumm did not exist, the road followed a straight line and 
at two-fifths of its distance from Rayy the ruins of a caravanserai are 
found, just south of, and between two hills; cf. Stahl, in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, Ergünzungsheft 118, map l. This is the probable site 
of Dayr al-jiss. 
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is put intö the water, it 15 not quite clear what sabk al-harára means ; 
perhaps the “mould still hot”. The nature of the phenomenon is 
apparently connected with the mineral contents of the water. 


$44. After Hamadan the description takes a sharp turn to the 
south and then eastward in a wide sweep towards Rayy. In fact a 
direct road by-passing the col of Mt. Alvand and Hamadan led from 
Madharan (838) to Nihavand and thence to Central Persia. This was 
the reason why the decisive battle (of 18 or 19/639-40), in which the 
Sasanian army was defeated, was fought near Nihavand (between 
Isbidhahan and Vaykhurd), see Tabari 1, 2615-19. 


The story of the talisman is reflected in the name of the head- 
water of the Saymara (Karkha) which comes from Nihavand: 
Ga-mast-ab consists of gë (dialectal for gév “ bull”), mûsî (dialectal 
for mahi “ fish ") and ab * water ". 


The story of the Byzantine ambassador, which, as it stands, is 
pointless, may be connected with memories of Sasanian treasures 
hidden in the Nihavand castle and given away by a spy, Baladhuri, 
304. Of. Tabari I, 2421: “Nihāvand where Kisra’s treasures are". 
Hoards of coins have been found near Nihavand even in our time. 
In 1907 at Hamadan I bought a gold coin of Nero from a vast col- 
lection of. Roman coins found near Nihavand in 1905. 

$45. This Karaj lay close to the present-day Sultan-abad 
(Arag). The small river Kara-rüd has preserved the name of Karaj. 
Ancient pottery going by the name of “Sultan-abad " must come 
from the ruins of Karaj. The statement about the position of Karaj 
at the crossroads is correct. Even now this old centre lies on the 


Transiranian trunk line. 


As an Arab, Abu-Dulaf was naturally interested in his namesake 
Abü-Dulaf al-'Ijli, the founder of Karaj. His dynasty lasted about 
75 years (210-85[825-98). According to I. Rusta, 207, the ancestors 
of the family were Christians (badî) of Hira and bankers ( jahābidha) 
by profession. A considerable number of facts on the later Dulafids, 
contemporary with the Saffarids, is found in the anonymous TGrikh-i 
Sistén, ed. Bahar, Tehran 1314/1935, and in the Tarikh- Qumm 
(see below). Cf. also Majalis al-mu’minin (lithographed), p. 406. 





city. No gold mines seem to be known near Hamadan but washing 
ancient soil for coins and gold objects is still a profitable occupation 
for some classes of the inhabitants, 


842. With the lack of System typical of our author we are led 
back to 836. The story of the lake is quoted by Yaqut under Bã. 
Ayyüb, I, 437.  Abü-Dulaf places the lake at one farsakh beyond 
(i.e. to the east of) Abü-Ayyüb and adds that its water flows into 
the river of Daynavar. East of Disütün the latter joins the Gamisi- 
ab (which flows from the east) and one would imagine that the lake 
was situated above their confluence, As, however, Abü Ayyüb must 
be located to the south of the Gamisi, it is possible that by the 
Daynavar river Abu-Dulaf meant the Gamasi. In this case the lake 
must be sought in the same region (perhaps near the village now 
called Málümiri). 


The story about the drowned king is undoubtedly an echo of 


Bahram-Gor's death. Tabari, 1/2, 865: “at the end of his reign 
Bahram went to Mah (Media) to hunt there, One day he galloped 
after a. wild ass and in the strenuous pursuit was trapped in a pit 
(jubb) and was drowned. His mother arrived and went to the pit 
with a large sum of money. She stayed in the neighbourhood of the 
pit and gave orders to distribute this money to those who would fetch 
(the body) out of it. They extracted from the pit much mud and 
mire which formed enormous mounds but they could not find the body 
of Bahram”. Instead of jubb the Fars-néma, p. 82, uses the word 
shtira-Gb * salt-marsh ". 


The arrangement of the syphon is not quite clear, Is it the river 
which presses on the outflow of the spring, with the result that the 
water of the latter rises in the pipes? If our explanation in the 
previous paragraph is correct, we must identify “the river” with the 
Gamasi. It is possible, however, that Abu-Dulaf has in view the 
joint stream of the Gamasi and the Daynavar rivers. The indication 
that the combined waters belong to the basin of Karkha (flowing close 
to, but not through Susa) is correct, 


$43 ought to follow 834. Even if we take that not 1000 silver 
coins but a silver ingot having the value (or weight) of 1000 dirhams 
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$40. As Asadabad is 23 miles distant from Kangāvar, the 
Kitehen, according to Abu-Dulaf's painstaking indication of the 
distances, should be places at the present-day Mindarabad (which was 
identified with Madharan only in view of the misleading assonance of 
the names). The Kitchen may correspond to I. Rusta's Aywdn 
al-sanj “the portico of the cymbal”. Shah-mardan was the first-born 
son of Shirin, see the Syrian chronicle of the last Sasanians, ed. by 
Guidi, $5, and the Shah-nama, Tehran 1314, p. 2939. He was one of 
the victims of his half-brother Shiroya when the latter ascended the 
throne. 


Asadabad, which the road left sometimes to its left (I. Rusta), 
is the well-known borough to the west of the easiest pass in Mt. Alvand. 
It is probably identical with I. Khordadhbih's Khundadh (*Khunwüdh, 
ie. Onoadas of T'abula Peutingeriana, as suggested by Herzfeld). 


841. In his long article on Hamadhan, Yaqut IV, 981-92, tells 
the story of the water drained and then let loose on the city but he 
attributes the ruse to Dukht-Nassar (^) and his general Saglab (sic). 


Later, plague ruined the town until it was rebuilt by Dara b. Dara. 


This version is a quotation from I. Faqih, 218, but then Yaqut admits 
that *some people of Hamadhan " place the story mentioned above in 
Dara’s time. The story picked up by Abu-Dulaf must have been 
circulating on the spot. It is not in Pseudo-Callisthenes, see Pfaffe- 
Lamprecht, Alexander, 1850, II, ch. 19 (cf. Julius Valerius,. ed. 
Kubler, p. 103, and in index sub Darius) nor in Alexandri epistula 
ad Aristotelem, ed. Kubler. However, to the report that Dara left his 
womenfolk and children in the fortress (hisn) of Hamadhan Dinawari, 


p. 34, adds: “and it was built by Dara”. 


By the “ancient town” of Hamadhin Abu-Dulaf certainly means 
the huge mound of ancient Ecbatana which towers over the modern 


(5 Nebuchadnezzar, or one of the Parthians? Cf. Tabari I, 649, 651: 
Bukhtrasha (Bukhtar-shah?) issued from Güdarz of Isfahan, and Hamza, ed. 
Gottwald, 26 (Berlin, 27): Bukht-Nassar b. Vayü (*Vev/Gev) b. Jüdarz. Cf, 
Ohristensen, * Les Kayánides", 119. Under the Sasanians the exploits of 
the Arshakid families were projected into the time of the legendary Kayánians, 
see Minorsky, BSOAS 1946, 51/4, 9. 








Valashgird (an Arsakid name ?), according to the description, 
may be identical with Sarüb-i bid-i surkh, the term sardb in this case 
meaning * the source of a stream ", usually a system of Springs and 
pools. The name Valashgird has disappeared from modern maps, but 
on a sketch map accompanying Rawlinson’s memoir in JRGS, 1939, 
a Valashgird is shown east of Kangüvar on the southern way to 
Hamadan. From it a road branched off to Isfahan. This Valaishgird 
lay between two rivers, one coming from Asadabad and the other 
from the south-western face of Alvand. Rawlinson does not describe 
this part of his journey. Possibly his Valashgird should be sought 
near Farsafaj. Provided there is no mistake in 838, Abu-Dulaf’s 
Valashgird must be an entirely different place, as it lay west of Kangavar, 


Some confusion seems to be reflected in Yaqut IV, 938, who 
after quoting Abu-Dulaf, mentions an Abü ‘Omar Valüshjirdi who 
lived in Qasr al-lugüs. Yaqut was personally told that this worthy 
was born in “ Valashjird, one of the districts of Hamadhàn ", 
Sam‘ani, Ze., IV, 939, says only that Valashjird lay between 
Hamadhan and Kermanshahan. 


Madharan can be located at Bid.i Surkh, which lies on the eastern 
slope of a pass and to the south-west of Kangavar. In fact I. Rusta, 
167, speaks of the pass of Madharan. The pass of Bid-i Surkh lies 
halfway between Sahna and Kangāvar. On the other hand, according 
to I. KhurdZhbih, 19, Madharau lay on the road branching off from 
Dukkan to Nihavand. Bid.i Surkh is a considerable borough and 
forms a convenient turning-point for the traveller to Nibavand. 
I do not know wether there is a lake near the pass but beyond it, at 
some 4 miles’ distance, another saráb is shown on modern maps, 
Madharan cannot be located at Mindar-ábad (south of Asadabad), as 
Tomaschek did in his article, Zur historischen Topographie von Persien, 
1883, p. 152. 


§39. This “Castle of Thieves” has been long identified with 
Kangavar (Isidore of Charax, 86: KoykoBap, in Arabic Kinkiwar), 
where once stood the temple of Anahit (’Aptéuis0¢ tepóv). In 1916 
I saw masons engaged on some new construction demolishing the 
ancient raised platform which once supported proud columns. 


—— 


ET ES 


(Gāmāsī) est un lieu, dlt Takht-i Chirin, où un tell renferme les ruines 
d'un palais probablement de l'époque sassanide", cf. also pl. XXV, 
On the modern map Takht-i Shirin is shown very close to the southern 
bank of the Gàmasi, and 4 miles to the south-east of it stands an 
isolated hill called Shahnishin. From this identification of Dukkan we 
can draw an interesting conclusion. Whereas the present-day highroad 
follows the northern bank of the Gamasi, the old road referred -to by 
Abu-Dulaf must have crossed (near Bisutün) the joint waters of the 
Daynavar river and the Gamast; it followed the southern bank of the 
latter river (see the present-day road Chambatan—Takht-i Shirin— 
Mahmüdábád); then (before Sahna) it recrossed the river to its 
northern bank. This in fact is the only possible explanation of our $37. 


As an appendix to Š 36 comes Š 42. 


$37. In view of the direction of the road explained in $36, it is 
obvious that Nu'mán's bridge served for the crossing of the Gamasi. 
As roughly speaking it stood halfway between Bisutun and Qasr 
al-lugus, it must be looked for immediately west of Sahna. 


The story of Nu'màn is characteristic of our author's Arab pride. 
The name of the fief claimed by Nu'màn is clearly spelt B.rs, to which 
Yaqut IV, 191, has substituted Nars which, however, is doubtful. 
Birs-Nimrüd is ancient Borsippa, the sister town of Babylon. Cf. 
Yakut IV, 773, “Nars, a village where Dahhak-the- Bivarasp used to 
stay in Babylon".  Herzfeld, Birs in E. [., thinks that Nars is a 
mistake for Birs (Burs). 


$38. See Yaqut Il, 573. Dastjird-Kisrawiya means “ the estate 
of Chosroes”. B. Geiger, in WZK M, 42, 1935, p. 125, explains the 
Middle-Persian term dastkart as * Landgut”. In Arabic it took the 
form daskara (Y). Our Dastjird is most likely Sabna, a place of some 
importance, with Median rock-cut chambers in the adjoining gorge. 
Even its name sahna points to some raised platform. : 
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(') However, according to Yaqut II, 575, this term 
speech : level land (al-daskara jil-lugha ard mustawiya)”. 


‘meant in (ordinary ? 
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The mention of Farhad is possibly the earliest reference to this 
hero of many later Persian poems. Neither Tabari nor Firdausi refer 
to Farhad, see H. Duda, Ferhad und Schirin, 1933, p.9. Duda mis- 
took the reference to the “artisan with a spade” (in reality Mithra) 
($34) for a hint at Farhad: the latter is associated not with Taq-i 
bustàn but with Bisutün, as rightly stated in our $35. 


The bridge described in this paragraph is over the Daynavar river 
coming from the north and joining the Gamasi-ab coming from the 
east. Their united waters flow into the Qara-su ($ 34) and form the 
large river called Saymara, and lower down Kerkhà. It would be 
natural for the bridge to stand above the junction of the river of 
Daynavar with the Gāmāsī, but this makes it difficult to explain $ 37. 


$36. Yaqut's notice on Dà-Ayyüb, I, 436, is based on Abū- 
Dulaf. In it he identifies this place with al-Dukkàn but in DIS SSN 
(al-Dukkàn) he seems to distinguish between the two villages. 
Yaqut too was unable to decipher the personal name of Abü-Ayyüb. 
He only connects him with the Jurhum tribe (which lived in Mekka 
before the Quraysh, see Schwarz, 486, and F. Buhl, Djurhum in B.1.). 


Abü-Dulaf's reference to Sarmàj is very illuminative. This place 
was the residence of the founder of a Kurdish dynasty, Hasanoya 
(Hasanwayh), who died here in 369/979, see I. Athir VIII, 981. 
By 348/959 Hasanoya had become so strong that the Düyid Rukn 
al-daula had to send an expedition against him. As a leader of the 
Barzikan tribe he must have cut a figure even in Abü-Dulaf's time but 
Abi-Dulaf’s nameless reference to “a Kurd” reflects the usual 
“superiority complex” of an Arab towards a Kurd. Yaqut’s notice 
on Sarmaj, 111, 82, refers to *Hasanoya’s son Badr, 


Sarma] lies about 5 miles south-west of Bisutiin, off the highroad, 
in the direction or Harsin. O. Mann thinks that it was built on a 
Sasanian site, and describes its walls and carved stones, see Globus, 
1903, vol. 83, pp. 397-31. As Hasanoya used the stones of Dukkàn 
the latter should be sought nearby on the highway, north of Sarmàj. 
Herzfeld, ZDMG, 1926, p. 230, identifies Dukkan with the ruins of 
Takht-i Shirin, which is very likely. According to de Morgan II, 97 : 
"non loin (de Bis:tün), en amont et sur la rive gauche du fleuve 





$34. The monuments of Taq-bustan (still called on the spot: 
Tàg-i Vistām) consist of Sasanian bas-reliefs of different kings: 
Ardashir II (A.D. 379-84), Shapür II (310-79), Shapür 111 (384-8), 
and Khursau II Parviz (590-629).  Abü-Dulaf describes the famous 
sculpture of Khursrau 11 on his charger Shabdéz. In the upper 
register Khusrau is seen at the moment of his investiture by Ormuzd 
and Anahit. The goddess has her right hand on her breast, and in 
her left hand holds a kind of ewer from which water flows as a symbol 
of fertility. Abu-Dulaf’s memory played him false for he must have 
had some recollection of the investiture of Ardashir II by Ormuzd 
and Mithra. The latter holds in his hands a barsom “bundle of 
twigs" which looks like a stick. In any case he holds it uplifted ; 
one might even imagine that he is about to strike with it, but not that 
(in the opposite direction) he is digging the earth. See Herzfeld, 
Am Tor von Asien, 1920, fig. XXIX and XLIV, and pp. 83 and 92. 
For the strange term balkdn which Abü-dulaf applies to the object in 
Mithra’s hands, Yaqüt ILI, 250, substitutes the word Dîl (*4é) which 
in Persian means “spade”. Balkan is apparently also connected 
with bal (with imála) for *bë1, just as I. Khurdadhbih, 19, has Shab-ddaz 
for *Shab-déz. On the whole Abü-Dulaf seems to have seen the bas- 
reliefs but to have confused the details. 


The river flowing between Kermanshah and Bisutun and now 


ealled Qara-su comes from the north, from the direction of Kurdistan. 
The bridge which spans it should not be confused with the bridge over 
the Gãmãsî to the east of Bisutun. As an appendix to the item on 
the spring of Tàq-i bustan comes 8 44. 


$35. The mountain of Bisutün (in Persian: Parrow) is usually 
called in Arabie Sinn-Sumayra “ Sumayra's tooth". ^ Abu-Dulaf 
speaks vaguely of the famous bas-reliefs of Darius's triumph over 
Bisutun. Asan excuse for this deficiency one might quote the amusing 
reference to the sculpture representing the triumph of Darius over his 
enemies by a European traveller who travelled that way only 150 years 
ago: “Saona (Sahna) à Busutun, chaussée en grandes pierres... 
Plus loin sur un rocher élevé on voit une croix et les douze 


ApÓtres sculptés”, see Ange de Gardane, Journal d'un voyage, 
Paris 1809, p. 83. 
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The main complex of ruins in the Ñaymara valley (Rawlinson, 
58: Darah-shahr) is situated on the western bank of the Saymara, 
downstream from Sirvan and some eight miles above the estuary of 
the important eastern tributary coming from Khurramabad (Kashgàn) 


see de Morgan, II, pl. CXXIV-CXXV VI ; A. Stein, 206. 


*Tirhan (cf. Yaqut, IIT, 525) corresponds to the present-day 
district Tarhan on the eastern side of the Saymara. It definitely lay 
on Abü-Dulaf's way back to Kermanshah. "The bridge described by 
Abu-Dulaf, now called Pul.i Ab-burda, stood in an elbow of the 
Saymara and connected Sirvan with Tirhan, see A. Stein, Ze. Luristan 
i8 covered with wonderful Sasanian bridges which indicate the pristine 
prosperity of the whole region. 


The terms Masabadhan (Strabo, XI, 13, 6: MacoaBatixh) and 
Mihrajiin-qadhaq refer to territorial divisions rather than to towns. 
Herzfeld, 57, takes che valleys of Zangavan and Sirvan for the terri- 


tory of Masabadhan. Mihrajan-qadhaq apparently covered the region 


of the main ruins (Dara-shahr). In Mihrajàn-quadhaq stood a castle 
of Hurmuzan, the last Iranian ruler before the Arab conquest : * whose 
home (mautin) was Saymara”, Dinawari, 140. 


$33. The fact that Abu-Dulaf skips the stages between Tazar 
and Kermanshah, confirms the impression that he reached this latter 
place in a roundabout way via the Saymara valley. Qarmisin must be 
the original pre-Iranian name of Kermanshah, perhaps of Assyrian 
origin. The only interesting point about $33 is the definite date 
(340/951) of Abü-Dulaf's visit. 


Beyond Kermanshah, I. Khurdadbih gives the following stages : 
Dukkàn, 7 farsakhs ; Qasr al.lusüs, 7 f.; Khundàdh, 3 f.; Qaryat 
al-‘asal, 5 f.; Hamadhàn, 5 f.. Istakhri, 195, describes the route in 
more detail: Qarmasin—Bisutiin, 8 f. ; thence to Abü-Ayyüb, 2 f. ; 
thence to Qantarat-Abi-Nu'màn, 4 f.; thence to Madharan, 5 £.; 
thence to Qasr al-lugüs, 4 f. ; thence to Asadabüdh, 7 f. ; thence to 
Hamadhan, 7 f. Muqaddasi, 401, gives five stages (marhala) : 
Qarmasin— Bisutün — Qantara-Nu'màn—Qasr al-lusus—Asadawadh— 
Hamadhan. Cf. in detail Schwarz, p. 905; Herzfeld, Reisebericht, 
ZDMG, 1926. 
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Very curious is the ađditional information of Yaqut under 
Dihbālā, Yl, 632: “it lies in the neighbourhood of Masabadhan in 
the district of al-Jabal, near Bandanījīn. In it the tomb (qabr) of 
of the caliph Mahdi is situated, together with the place of his martyr- 
dom (mashhad) to which attendants (quwwdm) are attached. They 
have en allowance (jardya). In 564/1168 al-Mustarshid enlarged 


(the mausoleum) and distributed much money among its inhabitants”. 


This report comes certainly from a well-informed source and forms a 
later link in the transmission of the report on the death of Mahdi. 


Dih-i bala is a well-known point in Western Luristan (Pusht-i 
küh) and served as residence to the former vali of Pusht-i küh. 
It is situated on the western slope of Mt. Manisht (8699 f.) which is 
a conspicuous landmark and the watershed of the whole region. 
Several rivers have their sources on this mountain: (1) to the east 
flow the western tributaries of the Saymara (Karkha) ; (2) to the 
north, the river of Ayvan, which lower down turns westwards and 
irrigates the oasis of Mandali (ancient Bandanijin) ; (3) to the west, 
the river of Dih-i bàlà which, in its lower course (in Iraq), takes the 
name of Tursaq ; (4) to the south, the Kunjiyàn which irrigates the 
oasis of Zorbatiya in Iraq. 


With Yaqut’s reference to Dih-i bala we are in the very region 
to which our previous examination pointed. Yaqut’s al-J abal may 
even stand here not for Media but for Mt. Mànisht. Its twin peak 
(to the south of it) is called on recent maps Küh-i Qalarang, but 
Col. Chirikov (1849-52) in his Putevoy zhurnal, St. Petersburg 1877, 
p. 277, calls in Kala-reg (*Qal‘a-raq ?), and Herzfeld (1907) Qal'a 
Raqq. This is undoubtedly the place near which the remains of 
Mahdi’s mausoleum must be looked for ! 


Sirvan (Rawlinson, 54: “ the most perfect remains of a Sasanian 
city in Persia”), now Shirvan, lay in the rich vallcy of a western 
tributary of the Saymara described above under (1), see Rawlin son, 
56; Chirikov, Putevoy Zhurnal, pp. 273, 276; de Morgan II, 
pl. CXXII; Herzfeld, Zc., 57 ; Sir A. Stein, Old routes of Western 
Tran, 226-32. 


. 
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§ 32. Abu-Dulaf now makes a long détour towards the valley of 
the Saymara. Its mighty stream (Kerkha) drains a vast basin stret- 
ching from the southern dependencies of Hamadan to Kerind. 
Instead of following the course of the Kerind rever, Abu-Dulaf cuts 
across the western tributaries of the Saymara and penetrates into the 


valley of the river of Mandali (Gangir, or Soumar) which flows 
towards the Tioris. 


I am inclined to identify this place with the valley of Ayvan 
which lies on one of the headwaters of the Gangir and on the way to 
the Saymara basin, with which it could have been administratively 
connected. Yaqut I, 230, whose authority is Abu-Dulaf adds that 
the reading of Ob»)! is uncertain. At another place (I, 60) he 
refers to a village near Nihavand, called ole „3T (probably Oley 3T ). 
The likeness of the two names was noticed by Wiistenfeld and possibly 
Ole» ار‎ too should be read Ole y ST *Adhivagan. Such a form would 
easily account for modern Persian Ayvan (“ portico, palace”) and 
thus support our identification. 


Even in Abu-Dulaf’s time Mahdi’s tomb was obliterated. Nor 
could Rawlinson find it in 1836 (JRGS, 1839, p. 56), and Herzfeld 
does not refer to it in his report in Petermanns Mitteilungen 1907, 


p. 56. However, Rawlinson, who took “ Radh " for Rüdbàr (Sîrvan), 


looked for it at a wrong place(!). The versions of the circumstances 


of Mahdi’s death are divergent. According to Tabari, 111/1, 523, 
526, he died in Masabadhan in a village called Radhdh; Mas'üdi's 
text in Murdj, VI, 225, is incorrect but seems to indicate that the caliph 
travelled towards *Adhivajan and Sirvan and that he died at Rad layn. 
More suggestive is Mastüdis Tanbih, 343, where Mahdi is said to 
have died in al-Radhdh wal- Rdg. Whatever the reading of the last 


name, it seems to csrrespond to our al-Radd wal. B.ráv (P 





C) I now see that JRGS, 1839, contains a corrigendum saying that 
Major Rawlinson’s "further researches have shown that the tomb of the 
Khaliph Mahdi was near (sic) Mendalli". This correction, (possibly under the 


influence of Yaqut’s article on Dihbàlà) cannot be 


considered as an 
improvement. 
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which is the only borougk of any importance in those parts. Under 
Qal'at al-marj, Yaqüt III, 192, quotes al-‘Umrani who refers to swords 
manufactured in it. Even in 1934 I bought in Kerind an excellent 
penknife produced on the spot. Yaqut gives a cross-reference to Marj 
al-qal'a, III, 488, but this notice is incomplete. It is quite possible 
that there was a castle in Kerind, where two alternate roads from 
Mesopotamia converged (see above under Taq-i Girra). 


Bajkam was the amir al-umarda of the caliphs Radi and Muttaqi 
and died in 329/941. This date fits well into the series of other 
synchronisms in Abü-Dulaf's travels. 


8 30 ought to come before the description of the Taq ($ 29). 
Dayr al-ghar must be the Median (?) tomb carved in the rock and 
now called Kel-i Davüd (1). The local tradition sees in if David's 
work-shop (Qor’an, XXXIV, 10). The indecent story about 
Abu-Nuwas sounds like a poetical interlude supplied by Abü-Dulaf 


' 


himself. Kel-i Davud is situated so high up an almost vertical rock 
that no bons-vivants would be induced to risk their necks in order to 
reach it. A local sayyid whom I saw climb it in 1913 performed a 
feat of true acrobatics. 


$ 31. Tazar (“a palace") is possibly identical with, or lay near to, 
Qasr-Yazid which was situated 4 farsakhs beyond Qal'at al-Marj 
(I. Khurd., 19). Muqaddasi, 401, says that the distance to Tazar was 
1 barid, i. e. somewhat over 2 farsakhs and that Tazar stood at some 
distance from the road, zbid., 193. The name of Khusrau-kard (b. 
Shahan ) looks like a place-name: “made (built) by Khusrau” (cf. 
note to § 70), and it increases the plausibility of Tazar being located 
at the present-day Khusrau-abad, which stands half-way between 
Kerind and Harünabàd. Here the maps show a road branching off to 
the south, which also agrees with the indications of the following 


paragraph. 


, C) Prof. A. Eghbal suggests the reading * Dayr al-ghüdir, “the traitors’ 
cell”, probably in view of the verb ghadara occurring further down, but 
ghar (“ grotto”) is very clearly written and is topical in our case. 
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Scientifique en Perse 1895, II, plates XLI-XLII, and map. 
Cf. Schwarz, 691-9, 


§ 29. It is curious that under Hulwàn Yaqut II, 317, quotes 
verbatim much of . Abu-Dulaf's information  (sulfurous water, 
diflá, pomegranates, shah-anjir) while attributing it to Abü-Zayd 
(al-Balkhi ?). Quite probably it is only a slip for Abà- Dulaf. 


Nothing much is now seen of the ruins of Hulwan (ancient 
Khalman), which lie close to the present-day Sarpul. After an 
interruption, the description of the antiquities is continued in $ 30. 
"The Cupper’s Vault" is the Sasanian monument now called 
Taq-i girrà, a kind of niche, possibly a “ half-way house" before the 
ascent to the main pass began. Immediately beyond the Taq a path 
branches off to the north towards Rijab (in Zohab) whence a by-road 
leads to Kerind on the Iranian plateau, 


Unlike the other geographers, Abu-Dulaf is not much interested 
in distances, but only in the antiquities and natural features of the 
stages. In our commentary we have to consider that the stretch 
between Hulwan and Kermanshah, evaluated in Arab sources about 
35 farsakhs, is on modern maps equal to 87:5 miles (149 klm.). 
Consequently, in these parts, farsakh may be taken as equal to 
2:5 miles (4 klm.) roughly. 


Madharistan (I. Rusta, 165: May-Darvastan ; Muqaddasi, 135 : 
Maàdharvástán) lay 6 farsakhs from Hulwan (I. Khurdadhbih, 18). 
This place is described not as a town but as a kind of monument. 
The detail about snow falling only on its eastern side seems to agree 
with I. Rusta who says that il lay beyond the pass. Thus it lcan be 
located at Sar-mil (“the top of a column" ?), though the distances 
of Arab geographers do not fit entirely into the present day maps. 


Marj al-qal‘a, lying 4 farsakhs further on (L. Khurd.) should be 
Kerind (Isidore of Charax, $ 4: the beginning of Media is Carina) 
with a meadow by the road, but the distance between Sar-mil and 
Kerind is less than 4 farsakhs (10 miles ?). As often in Abu-Dulaf, 
the description of Marj al-qal'a is interrupted by § 30. His additional 
remarks on this place in § 31 support its identification with Kerind, 


Ex سك‎ 


without justification. During the campaign of Khusrev-pasha in 
1629-30, the Ottoman troops in Shahrazur were attacked at night by 
42 Persian desperadoes operating from Nefsid (Nafsgd) under the 
leadership of a certain Ahmad-Duzd, see Na‘ima, Täārīkh, I, 478. 
The nickname of this chief may be connected with the name Duzdan 
by which Abü-Dulaf seems to have referred to Nafsüd some seven 
centuries before. 


Nafsüd pershed on a prowuding off-shoot of the mountain is a 
very small place and the second part of Š 27, as Schwarz, /.c., 699, 
note 11, very judiciously suggested, continues the description of 
Nim-az-ray ($ 24). Such disturbances in the text are frequent. 
They are like annotations incorporated in the record. 


According to Yaqut IV, 455, Karkh-Juddan was a borough at 
the frontier separating Iraq from Shahrazür and lay opposite Khaniqin 
at some distance. It was a place of considerable importance in 
Christian history, see Hoffmann, l.c., 276. Sünaya was the name of 
the village which once stood on the site of the future ward 'Atiqa 
in Baghdad. A kind of black grapes was called after it, see 
Yaqut 111, 


$828. The mention of Karkh-Juddàn (§ 27) suggests that on his 
way from Shahrazür, Abü-Dulaf followed the right bank of the 
Diyala and crossed the river by some ford (Ban-Khelan?). He 
does not mention the bridge on the Diyàlà which stood at Shamiran 
at the northernmost point of Zohab. The bridge of Khaniqin on the 
highway from Baghdad to Khorasan stands not on the Diyala but on 
its left tributary, the Alvand (Hulwan). 


From Khaniqin on the report follows the * Khorasanian road” 
described by all the geographers and traced by W. Tomaschek, Zur 
historischen Topographie von Persien, in Sitzungsber. Wiener. Akad., 
1883, CII, 145-231; Marquart, Éránsahr, passim; Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, passim, and, in great detail, Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter, see Index. 


The passage on Qasr-i Shirin (cf. Yaqut IV, 113) is too general. 
For a plan and description of the site see de Morgan, Mission 








The language of the people of Awr&màn is not Kurdish but sup- 
posed to be connected with the north-Persian dialects. If our locatiori 
of Daylam--astan is right, our $25 would be a pointer to the way in 
which Awràmàn was colonised by its curious population, ef. Minorsky; 
The Gran, in BSOAS, 1943, XI/1, p. 76. 


$ 26. The name of the place called Bir (right in Yàqüt I, 784, 
but III, 340, wrongly: Shiz) and inhabited by Zaydi Shi'ites 
should be restored as *Pir “a shi saint (corresponding to Arabie 
shaykh)”. On the south-eastern edge of Shahrazür there lies a famous 
place of pilgrimage Küsaj-i Hajij, one of the centres of the extremist 
sect Ahl-i Haqq (see E./.). It is situated on the northern side of 
the gorge through which the Sirvàn (Diyàlà) comes out of the mouu: 
tains. Küsaj seems to have been a stronghold. In 405/1014 the 
Hasanwayhid Badr was killed during his siege of the Kashd (or 
Kish-kh.d) castle, which belonged to the * Kurdish” chief Husayn b, 
Mas'üd (or KAushin b. Mas'üd), see Minorsky, Giran, pp. 82-8, 
Lam tempted to identify this castle with the present-day Küsaj and 
with Abü-Dulaf's *Pzr. The inhabitants claim that the Küsaj (“ man 
with a thin beard" ?) lying buried in their village is *Ubaydullah, 
brother of Imam ‘Alî al- Ridà, by whom they were converted to Islam, 
see Minorsky, Senne in E.I. On the other hand the name Küsaj 
may be a reminiscence of the ancient tribe *Küsa, which, after thé 
Mongol invasion, was forced to migrate to Egypt and Syria, seé 
al-‘Umari, trans. by Quatremére, p. 308. ; 


9 27. If the identification of § 26 is right, Duzdin (“ Thieves”) 
should be looked for in Nafsüd, the residence of the chief of Western 
Awraman (A.-i luhūn). I visited this eagle’s nest in 1914 as the guest 


of the local chief Ja‘far-san (“sultan”) and saw the fine spring gushing 
forth in the centre of the village and filling a tank. It was shown to 
me as an object of local pride. Even now the inhabitants of Awrãmãn 
do not see eye to eye with the people of the Shahrazur plain. They 
speak a language (awrdmi) different from Kurdish (Kurmán ji) and at 
the time of Rich, A residence in Kurdistan, 1836, I, p. 202, still 
wore a special national dress. The Awrami are known for their 
courage and the name Duzddn applied to their village would be nót 
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(perhaps * Sharan * cascades") which refers to these mountains is also 
known in Syriac sources. The remains of strong fortifications on 
Mt. Zalm suggest that it stood on an important road. 


The description of Nim-az-ray is continued in §27. The traces 
of the broad walls, if found, will one day confirm the identification of 
the town (!). It is true that in Shahrazur one obtains an extremely 
vast view if the whole plain. The Biblical references may again 
(cf. 85 16, 17) originate from some Christian or Jewish interlocutors 
of Abü-Dulaf. The Arabs had penetrated into Shahrazür even before 
Islam, see I. Faqih, p. 130. According to Baladhuri, 333, Shahrazür, 
together with the neighbouring Samaghan (Zimkan ?) and Darabadh 
was conquered by ‘Utba b. Farqad al-Sulami (under ‘Omar ibn al- 
Khattab). 


Of the Kurdish tribes of Shahrazür, the Jalali correspond to the 
K.làli of al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absár, transl. by Quatremére, Notices 
et Extraits, 1838, p. 307 (gala in Kurdish means “a river-bed "). 
For Yabisién Yaqut gives Büsiyün and this name may represent 
Mas'üdi's Barisén (Murdj, III, 258); a village Paris exists in 
Shahrazur. The Hakami are mentioned in Ibn al-Athir VI, 93, 145. 
For Sali Yaqut writes Sabüli and al-"Umari gives السمولية‎ , presumably 
* Siveli ; cf. the name of the district Stvel, south of the river of Bane. 


$25. Only if Nim-az-Ray was not situated on the extreme 
western edge of the plain, and in particular if its identification with 
Khurmal (on the eastern side) is right, the place called Daylam-astan 
lying at a distance of seven (Yaqut, 11, 711: nine) farsakhs from it, 
must be located to the east of the frontier range (Sha'ran) in the 
present day Awraman-itakht. In this case the fortifications on Mt. 
Zalm may have been intended to protect Shahrazür against such 
Daylami raiders (coming from the region described in § 11). It is 
pretty obvious that the camp for the loot would be situated under the 
protection of the mountains. 


(‘) Contrary to Hoffmann, Auszuge, 255, who preferred the reading of a 
MS. of Yaqut giving the height of the wall as 300 cubits (?), our text confirms 
“8 cubits”, as in Wüstenfeld's text of Yaqut III, 340. 
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The name of the Kurdish tribe Hadhbani must be connected with 
the region of Arbil (in Syriac: Hebayyab) and its expansion can 
be explained by the activities of the Hamdanids.. As already mentio- 
ned, when in 332/943 Husayn b. Sa id b. Hamdan invaded the region 
of Lake Urmiya he was accompanied by Ja'far b. Shaküya Hadhbani, 
see Miskawayh, Eclipse, II, 62-7. The Hadhbani are often quoted in 
the internal struggles of the Mus&firids (see $12). When in 420/1029 
the Ghuz Turks occupied Marügha they exterminated a large number 
of Hadhbàni Kurds, see I. Athir, IX, 269, but the Kurds joined the 
Rawwadi ruler of Tabriz and expelled the Ghuz. The Rawwadi 
themselves were a division (bafn) of the Hadhbani (I. Khallikàn, ed. 
de Slane, IV, 480) and Saladin's ancestors belonged to this tribe. 
About 420/1020 the chief of Urmiya was Abul-Hayja Rabib al-daula 
Hadhbavi, see I. Athir IX, 271, 276, who boasted of having killed 
30,000 Ghuz. See Minorsky, Marágha, Urmiya, Ushnū in E. 1. 


The extension of the Hadhbani dominions up to Salaq, Shahrazür 
and Daynavar seems correct, Salaq is a district referred to chiefly in 
the events of the 3rd/9th century. Of the two Salaqs, that of Ahmad 
b. Rauh al-Audi corresponds to the present day district of Lahijan 
(west of Sauch-bulaq) ; the range of frontier mountains (Zinwé-Shaykh 
pass) divided it from the western Salaq of the Bani al-Hasan 
al-Hamdini roughly corresponding to the present day district of 
Rawanduz, see Yuqüt ILI, 903, Baladburi, 326, cf. Hoffmann, lc., 
243-4, Marquart, Südarmenien, 444. 


$24. Cf. Yaqüt Ill, 340. On Shahrazür see Schwarz, [ran am 
Mittelalter, 694-705, and Minorsky, Shehrizür, in E. /. The name 
Nim-az *ráh * half-the-way " must be connected with the tradition of 


the Sasanian kings who on their accession made a pilgrimage on foot 
from the capital Ctesiphon to the fire-temple of Ganzak (see above $5), 
see I. Khurdadhbih, p. 120, Mas'üdi, Tanbih, 95. Some ten ancient 
mounds rise in the vast plain of Shahrazür (50 x 40 km.) and the 
location of the chief town is still uncertain. In the last place Herzfeld 
has identified it with the present day Khurmàl (older Gul-'anbar, or 
perhaps Ghulim-bar ?). In fact this place liés close to Mt. Zalm in 
the great frontier range between Persia and ‘Iraq. The name Sha rin 
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18: Jar) which stretch south of ‘Amadiya in the direction of the 
Upper Zab. Ibn al-Athir VII, 373, applies the term 'Jabal-Dasin to 
the region of the Humaydi Kurds (whose centre was ‘Aqr, south of 
Gara). These identifications make it likely that by asl .-lal-Harániya 
Abü-Dulaf means الحرامقة*‎ al-Jarümiqa, an ancient term referring to 
the inhabitants of the Nestorian diocese Béth-Garmay (cf. al-Kalbi 
quoted by I. Faqih, 35) which covered a vast and ill-defined region 
along the Persian frontier (east of Arbil, north of Kerkük, and 
probably comprising Shahrazür), see G. Hoffmann, Auszüge, pp. 267- 
77;cf. Yaqut I, 454: .Bà-Jarmag. This vague enumeration brings 
us in fact to the northern extension of the Zagros range behind which 
lay the principality of Niriz. 

$23 gives a pertinent account of the small Arab principality to 
the south of Lake Urmiya. Baladhuri, 331, mentions the settlement 
of Murr b. ‘Amr al-Mausili al-Ta’i in Niriz. In Persian this latter 
name means apparently “outlet, estuary” and Niriz must correspond 
to the present-day Sulduz, see Minorsky in E./.(*) Murr's children 
occupied Jabarvan lying further east. In 212/827 ‘Ali b. Murr was 
arrested and sent to Baghdad with other rebels but the family continued 
in the occupation of its fief, see I. Khurdahdbih, 119. According to 
Tabari III, 1886, in 260/873 the caliph appointed Ibn al-Rudayni 
‘Omar b. ‘Ali b. Murr to the governorship of Azarbayjan and he 
fought the former governor ‘Ala b. Ahmad al-Azdi. Under 261/874 
Ibn al-Athir mentions his son ‘Alī b. ‘Omar. Istakhri, 182, still refers 
to Banü-Rudayni as masters of Jabarvan, Niriz and Ushnü but Ibn- 
Hauqal, 240, speaks of al-Rudayni as long extinct and (p. 239) replaced 
by the Hadhbaniya Kurds. 1. Hauqal's text wrongly gives Tabriz 
(for *Niriz) and Daàkharqan (for* Jàbarvàn).  Abü-Dulaf is right in 
saying that Buhturi wrote poems for the rulers of Niriz. Kasravi, 
Padshühàün-i gumnám, III, 76-7, has found in Buhturi's Diwdn odes in 
honour of Muhammad b. ‘Omar b. ‘Ali b. Murr and Abü-Khalid Murr 
b. Murr, with references to Niriz, Shahrazür, Maragha and Ardabil, 
see Diwan al-Buhturi, Constantinople, 1300, IT, 42, 173, 251. 


' (5 Buhturt, Diwan, IL, 173, speaks of wadi-Niriz, i.e. probably of the 
valley of the Gadir on which Sulduz is situated. 
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mountains above *Kish (in Transoxiana), I. Khurdadhbih, 181, also 
says that there are layers of snow upon them distinguishable for each 
year: “in this snow great white worms are found the size of elephants 
and when they come down, water appears” (? text corrupt) (1). 


Strangely enough Abu-Dulaf does not refer to the best-known 
product of Armenia, the crimson dye produced by the girmiz insect 
(coccus lacca, stick lac). According to Istakhri, 188, and I. Hauqal, 
245, buzyiin was produced in Dabil. The name, usually mis-spelt in 
Persian dictionaries, is explained as *buz-gūn “a kind of byssus”. 
As byssus seems to have been a linen fabric, the explanation would 
contradict Kremer, “ Culturgeschichte des Orients”, I, 342, who says 
that buzy/n was a “gebliimter, buntfürbiger, schwerer Seidenstoff ". 
Prof. W. Henning draws my attention to Jawàliqi's Mu'arrab, 79, in 
which sundūs (usually associated with buzyün) is explained as a stuff 
made of goat-hair (mir'izz). He therefore takes buz for “ goat" and 
explains *buz-giin as “a kind of stuff made of goat-hair ”. 


§ 22 is one of the connecting paragraphs (cf. $15) in which the 
author briefly fills in the gaps in his itineraries before reaching a point 
to which he intends to direct the attention of his patrons. 


The author apparently wishes to trace the southern frontier of 
Armenia (and perhaps the line of his return journey to the basin of 
Lake Urmiya) along the ranges of mountains. In doing so he com- 


mits several mistakes, He obviously takes جبال حور‎ (read: *Jabal- 


Jūr) for a mountain (jabal), whereas the name Chapal-jur (in Armenian 
chapal, or chapagh, being “expansion”, and jur “ water”) refers to a 
district lying on the middle course of the Murad-su (north of the 
Tigris), cf. Hajji-Khalifa, Jihdn-niimd, 439: Chapaqjur. Jibal- 
*Dasin, as shown by Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten, 1880, 
pp. 202-7, more or less corresponds to the Gara mountains (Yaüt bII, 


(Œ) Abu-Dulaf's story may be also a remote echo of Strabo’s record, XI, 
14, 4 (based on Apollonides and Theophanes) that in Armenia * hollow masses 
ol ice form in the snow which contain good water, in a coat of ice as it 
were ; and also living creatures breed in the snow...and that the genesis of 
of these creatures is supposed to be like that of the gnats whicb spring from 
the flames and sparks of mines". 
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formerly the river flowed across the plain but “five of six hundred 
years ago” disappeared underground. The same tradition may underlie 
the story reported by Abü-Dulaf. It must be noted that on a small 
island in the north-eastern corner of this lake there stood a castle called 
in Armenian Tsov (‘‘the sea") which is mentioned in the Armenian 
historians in the 11th-12th centuries. Even the mysterious name 
W.rimüán ورعان‎ might be compared with *Arghàna, or Arghàni 
( ارغانی‎ s). After the junction of the headwaters of the Tigris, the river 
flows to Amid (Diyarbakr),—more or less “in the direction" of Nisibin. 


To sum up: we should assume that various records have been 
confused in $20 and the reference to Aflüghüniya (*Küghüniya) 
should be separated from that of Warimàn (*Arghani) and the 
underground river. In Ottoman times the sanjaq of Arghana 
extended in the north to Palü on the eastern Euphrates (Murad-su), 
see V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, 1891, ll, 475-93. Arghana 
possesses a famous copper-mine which, according to the tradition, was 
discovered in 512/1096, see Cuinet, p. 481, but of which something 
must have been known even in earlier times. This might explain 
Abu-Dulaf's mineralogical interest in the region. Curiously enough 
Arghana would link up perfectly with Jabal-jür which in $ 22 seems 
to mark a further step in Abu-Dulaf's progress on his tour south of 
Lake Van. Jabal-jür lies immediately upstream from Pali. 


$21. Muslim geographers usually call the Great Ararat al-E arith 
and the Lesser Ararat al-Huwayrith, names which have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The fact that Abu-Dulaf calls Mt. Ararat by 
the Armenian name Mäsīs shows that he must have heard it on the 
spot. The same name appears in Nuzhat al-qulib (740-1340), ed. 
Le Strange, 200, as Mast, and in Matla‘ al-sa'dayn, ed. M. Shafi’, 
I, 443, as Maásta-büh. One point is, however, to be noted. The 
Armenians gave the name Nekh-Masis to Mt. Sipan on the northern 
shore of Lake Van, and Abü-Dulaf's Masts might conceivably refer to 
that mountain. There is stil some suspicion that Abu-Dulaf's 
knowledge of Armenia was limited to the environs of Lake Van. 


The giant worms thatlive in the snow are only figments of the 
author's imagination intended to explain avalanches. Speaking of the 
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towns. Divrik (Tephriké) was the great centre of the Paulicians e) 
and the curious habits of a particular kind of Christians which our 
author describes may be those of that interesting sect. See K. Ter- 
Mkrttschian, “Die Paulikianer”, 1893. The difficulty in this case 
would be that the death-bed confession, which Abu-Dulaf describes, 
does not fit in with the supposed teachings of the Paulicians, according 
to which confession of sins was to be made to God “and not auricularly 
to priests", cf. Aristakēs of Lastiverd, as quoted by F. C. Conybeare 
in The Key to Truth, 1898, p. 134. On the other hand, we read in 
The Key to Truth, cf. XXI: “what fruit of absolution hast thou ? 
Tell it to us before the congregation”. This indicates that public 
confession was practised by the Paulicians. 


So far, so good, but the reference to the river disappearing 


underground and then re-appearing in the direction of Nisibin seems 
to indicate some entirely different place. Nisibin lies on the Khabar, 
about 90 miles south-east of Amid (Diyarbakr), far beyond the bounds 
of Armenia. We have to assume that its name figures in the text 
only as an approximate indication of direction. The classical story of 
a river disappearing underground is that of the sources of the Tigris. 
The main (northern) headwater flowing from Bil-kalein (ancient : 
Nymphacon) flows for some distance through an underground 
channel. The question was recently studied by Marquart in Sšdar- 
menien und die Tigrisquellen, 1930, with all the prodigious erudition 
of that great scholar. Yet he came to the conclusion, p. 20, 24, etc., 
that the references in Trogus-Justinus and Ammianus Marcellinus to 
the underground course of the Tigris refer to the other (western) 
head water of the Tigris coming from Arghàna. It was supposed that 
the river disappeared in Lake Thespitis and then re-appeared on the 
surface. In fact the sources of the Arghàna river lie quite close to 
Lake Góljik (50 sq. km.) and may represent an outlet of its waters. 
As late as 1899 E. Huntington heard the local Armenians say that 


(*) According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus, the theme 
of Koloneia reached Tephriké (Divrik) “over which ruled Chrysocheir, the 
well-known chief of the Manichaeans” This chief is mentioned in 
al-Tanbih, 183. 
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quotes this paragraph without acknowledgment, has left out the words 
bayna-hà wa-bayna and referred the description to Aflüghüniya itself. 
§ 20 is apparently based on some literary reminiscences or conversations 
with local Christians. Therefore, the first impression of the report on 
the stupidity of the inhabitants is that it echoes the Greek gibes at the 
Paphlagonians, see references in V. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, 1854, IT, 546, under Paphlagonia. But this surmise 
meets immediately with a number of objections. Between Armenia and 
Paphlagonia lies Cappadocia (Qabadhag in I. Khurdadhbih, 105), and 
neither in Paphlagonia nor in Cappadocia is there a name to fit the 
pattern of the name Wariman(?). Still more astonishing is the story 
of the river disappearing underground and reappearing in Nisibin. 
The rivers in the two provinces just mentioned flow northwards to the 
Black sea, whereas Nisibin, in upper Mesopotamia, is entirely screened 
from the north by the Euphrates and the Tigris. All this suggests 
that in $ 20 we are confronted with some major telescoping of records, 
or a mutilation of the text. 


I have found no definite solution of the problem but I have 
followed two lines of reasoning which may prove helpful in the future. 
As regards Aflüghüniya ( افلوغونيا‎ ) I can think only of a confusion 


with Küghüniya ) (كوغونيا‎ which bears a similar appearance in the 
Arabic script. Atiyhtiniya is a typically Armenian deformation of the 


ancient name of Koloneia. (In Armenian hard / becomes gh, see below 
Jabal-jur in $ 22). Itis true that the form Ké&ghüniya appears in 
Muslim texts only at the Seljuk time (!) and that Mas'üdi, Tan^iA, 179, 
still spells 4448 Quiiniya, but Mas'üdi gives a learned description of 
the Byzantine themes, whereas Abü- Dulaf naturally depended on the 
vulgar form used on the spot. Küghümniya, the present day Shabin- 
Qara-hisar, lay on one of the branches of the Kelkit-su (ancient Lycos) 
some 90 miles north-west or Erzinjàn, see W. M. Ramsay, The 
historical geography of Asia Minor, 1890, p. 267: Koloneia. In this 
case the region “between” Armenia and *Kéightiniya would be the 
basin of the western Euphrates in which lie Kemakh, Divrik and other 


C) See, however, Muqaddasi, 150, on a different * Qughüniya 








Maslama left the lake free for public use but Muhammad b. Marwan 
appropriated its fish and sold it to the population. The identification 
of Bahunays (or *Bájunays) is stili not finally agreed upon. 
One might take it for Apahunik', which had its centre in the famous 
Melazgerd where Alp Arslan defeated the Byzantines in 1071.(!) On the 
other hand, as Yaqüt I, 455, says that Bajunays together with Arjish 
is reckoned among the districts of Khilat, one should prefer its 
identification with Bznunik', which was the Armenian name of the 
district of Khilat, see Hübschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen, 
p.329. Even Lake Van was called “ the sea of Bznunik'", According 
to Vardan’s Geography this district extended down to Hizan. This is 
apparently our Hizan, called nowadays Ahizdén (cf. Sharafnéma, 


of the Bohtan-su which flows into the Tigris). 


There is another problem to consider. According to Abu-Dulaf 
Bahunays (*B^junays ?) belonged to the Banü-Sulaym. It is true 
that the Arab family established in Apahunik' (Melazgerd) lorded it 
over the northern bank of Lake Van. Under 353/964, i.e. about the 
time of Abu-Dulaf, Miskawayh II, 210, writes: “now in the land of 
Armenia and Malazgerd there was a man named Abul-Ward who had 
made himself master of the country”. According to the Armenians, 
the family of this Abul- Ward was Kaysik' (i.e. Qays). This would 
not contradict Abu-Dulaf's reference to the bandü-Sulaym, for the 
Sulaym division belonged to the Qays tribe, see A. Fischer, Kais-‘Ailan, 
and Lammens, Sulaim in E. /. Moreover, Jahhat al-Sulami (a truly 
Sulami name !(, cf. Ya'qübi II, 562, founded an Arab principality 
much further north, on the middle Araxes, and towards 195-8/810-4, 
temporarily seized Dvin, see Marquart, Streifzuge, pp. 405-6, and 
Stidarmenien, 1930, p. 502.  Abul- Ward of 353/964 may have been 
related to the earlier Jahhaf. 


$20 is a great puzzle. The paragraph begins with the words: 


“between it (ie. Armenia) and Aflüghüniya lies a large country 
99 


(or “town” balad)”, which is then described. Yaqüt I, 331, who 


(!) However, the use of C for Armenian A is unlikely. 
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eastern bank, which produce the so-called “Tabriz marble". The 
two famous castles on the lake were: Shahi (on an island, now a 
peninsula on the eastern bank) and Giüvürchin-qal'a (“the Pigeon 
eastle",—perhaps the ancient Yaktur, see Tabari III, 171,—on the 
north-western bank. 

Kabiidhan, “ the blue one”, is the name of the lake itself (Strabo 
XI, 13,2: Znaðtav, read*Kanadtav), but Mas'üdi believes that the 
name of the lake was derived from that of a village. Our passage is 
curiously close to Mas üdi, T'anbih, 75: 


وبحيرة كبوذان . . لا يتكؤن ذو روح ld‏ وهى مضافة إلى قرية فى جزرة 
LAL, aedis E Olek tail LS‏ ا ا ا EE‏ 
وتصب الما أنهار كثيرة . 


On the possibility of some borrowing from Mas'üdi's Murdj, see 


our note to $8, but Mas'üdr's Tanbih was completed only in 345/956. 


$18. Cf. Yaqut II, 922, Z. Qazwini Í 
passes to the north-western corner of Lake Urmiya. Kurds (of the 


, 191. The description 
Hadhbani tribe) must have been numerous in Salmas. In 332/943-4 
the expedition led by a Hamdanid reached Salmas. It was accompanied 
by Ja‘far b. Shaküya Hadhbant, possibly a local Kurd, see Miskawayh, 
Eclipse, II, 66. Our author says that Wadi al-Kurd was situated near 
Salmas. In the Armenian geography two different districts, Zarehavan 
and Zaravand, are mentioned in the same region. As Zaravand is 
often coupled with Her (now Khoy) and referred to separately from 
Salmas, one might think that Zaravand corresponded to Zürava, a 
district situated west of Khoy on the way to Chaldiran (where Shah 
Isma'îl was defeated by Sultan Selim in 1514). But should we in 
accordance with Abu-Dulaf place Zaravand near Salmas we are bound 
to identify Zür&và with Zarehavan (?). A trace of the name Zaràvaud 
(“the herb aristolochia") may survive in that of the river of Salmas, 
Zola. In fact, the last sentence of $ 18 shows that we are still on the 
shores of Lake Urmiya. 

$19. Opens the description of Armenia. Cf. Yaqut H, 929-3. 
Balidhuri, 200, calls Lake Van buhayrat al-tirrikh. [As must be 
connected with Greek té&piyoc “dried or smoked fish’’}. Habib b. 








the Şanãriya (Ts'anar). The latter were the spirited mountaineers of 
Upper Kakhetia and were ruled by a chorepiscopus (korikoz). In 
this case the two Sanharibs were different persons. The Sanar lived 
far too north of the presumable route of Abü-Dulaf, but in Khachen, 
lying south of Barda'a, he was close to the domains of Sanharib b. 
Sawada. Nothing definite can be said of حندان = جيدان‎ . 


The last name, al-Badhdhayn (“the two Badhdh” cf. Yaqit I, 
529), belongs to Babak’s residence many times mentioned in Islamic 
sources. The reference to Badhdhayn would suggest that Abu-Dulaf 
crossed the Araxes (by the ancient Khudafarin bridge?) and went 
up the Kalaybar river, in one of the lateral valleys of which Badhdh 
must be looked for. To call the Kalaybar river *huge" would be an 
exaggeration but its current is very strong and easily rolls trees and 
large boulders. Some information on Badhdh could be culled from 
literary sources but the details showing the persistence of the Babak 
tradition are curious. 


$ 16. Cf. Yàqüt IT, 780. The main features of the plain extend- 
ing on both banks of the river are correct. The name Balasajan is 
common in Armenian sources but rare in Muslim literature, see 
Baladhuri, 203, 206. According to I, Khurdadhbih, 17, there 
existed a Barasagan-shah appointed by Ardashir I. He probably ruled 
over the local Kurds (?). The story about the flies is one of the 
superstructures upon real fact which are so typical of Abü-Dulaf. In 
summer the banks of the Araxes must be infested with mosquitoes. 
The town Warthan stood on the southern bank of the Araxes; its 
ruins should be looked for near the ruins of the fort Altan (down- 
stream from the Russian post Delagarda). The important town 
Baylaqan, now in ruins, stood on the northern bank, on the highroad 
to Barda‘a in the present-day Mil steppe. 

Biblical references often occur in Abu-Dulaf, see notes to § 7 
and § 27. 

$17. Abü-Dulaf now skips both Ardabil, which was his des- 


tination (Š 15), and Tabriz. The association of Goliath ($ 16) with 
Urmiya brings him straight to Lake Urmiya. The reference to springs 


of petrifying water apparently applies to those of Shiramin on the 





in later Turkish: Gëkche). This is the road which the Georgian 
troops followed under Queen Thamar (1184-1213) to punish the 
Shaykh of Ardabil for his incursion. However, the itinerary which 
Abu-Dulaf quotes is neither in a straight line nor quite clear. 


Vayzür ( Armenian Vayots'-dzor) is the Armenian principality of 
western Siunik', to the south of Lake Sevan. The same name occurs 
in Baladhuri, 195, in the form of Hisn- Ways. 

Qabàn (Armenian Kapan, cf. the present-day Kafan) lay more to 
the south and nearer to the Araxes. 

Khajin (Armenian Khachén) was an Armenian principality 
immediately south of Barda‘a. 


So far Abu-Dulaf's road is understandable, but al-Aay’ and 
H.ndàn are more difficult. Their parallels can be found only in the 
list of Transcaucasian and Armenian tributaries of Marzubàn b. 
Muhammad quoted in 1. Hauqal, 254:... Sanharib, known as Ibn 
Sawada, lord of al-R.b° consented (to pay a tribute of) 300,000 
dirhams and presents besides that; ... Abul-Qasim al-Jaydhàni, from 
his districts and from his arrears—400,000 dirhams ; he wished (this 
sum) to be diminished, but through his begging made it worse, 
because, for the annoyance caused by what he did, the agreed sum 
was increased by 300,000 and 100 sets of clothes of Rümi brocade ".(!) 
The list is dated 344/955 and apparently is the result of Marzubàn's 
campaigning “near al-Dàb" in the same year, see Miskawayh, 
Eclipse, IL, 161, transl. V, 172. The date more or less corresponds to 
the presumable time of Abü-Dulaf's journey. e definitely resembles 


e) and جيدان ,حندان‎ . The two princes of I. Hauqal's list were 


apparently Christians and it is to be remembered that among the 
princes of Alvank' (ancient Caucasian Albania, and especially its later 
rump in the region of Part'av- Darda'a), there was a prince Savada 
(surnamed Ishxan), whose son Youhan (surnamed Senek‘erim) restored 
the kingdom (some time in the 10th century), as claimed by Moses 
Kalankatvatsi in his History of the Alvans, lll, ch. 22 (Russian 
translation by Patkanian, p. 279). In another passage on Transcau- 
casian rulers I. Haugal, p. 250, quotes the name of Sanharib, lord of 


(Ü) See now in detail Minorsky, Caucasica IV, in BSOAS, 1953, X V/8. 





The western designation of the town, Baku, is truer to the 
eriginal Islamic 45 Ist. 290 (MS.O), or 4 (Mas'üdt, Murūj, II, 25) 


than the late Persian form (apparently of Safavid times) 4 Sob 


Bädkūba which is based on a popular etymology (* swept by winds”). 
In the ancient Armenian province P'aytakaran, ill-defined but stretch- 
ing along the lowers course of the Araxes, there existed a canton 
whose name appears in Armenian sources as At'li, or At'xi-, or 
At'shibagavan, see Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnames, 1904, 
pp. 351, 411. In the whole region such a name (in Persian * Atawshi- 
bagavdn, “the fire of the place of gods") would suit only the 
peninsula of Baku. One might perhaps find a philological explana- 
tion for the reduction of this name to the form Baküya, but in the 
above-mentioned passage of Levond (8 9) on the invasion of P'aytaka- 
ran by the Huns (Khazars) it is clearly said that “ (the commander) 
erossed the Araxes into Persia and destroyed Artavet (Ardabil), 
Gandzak-Shahastan, the region called At'shi- Baguan, Spatar-Peroz and 
Ormizd-Peroz". In this case Ataxsh-i Bagaván lay south of the 
Araxes and possibly designated Shiz (see above 8 5). 


For the administrative terminology one can notice that from 
Samiran Abü-Dulaf returned (via Gilan) to Azarbayjan (namely 
Müqan), that Baku is quoted under Sharvan, and Tiflis under Armenia. 
Perhaps the “return to Azarbayjan” also means that, after a long 
détvur, Abü-Dulaf proceeded to Ardabil. 


$14. Of. Yaqüt I, 857. See Minorsky, Tiflis in Æ. /. Even after 
the execution of the local ruler Ishaq b. Isma'îl al-Qurashi (in 238/852) 
by the order of Mutawakkil, Tiflis remained in the hands of the Muslims 
until under Bagrat IV (1027-72) the Georgians succeeded in recovering 
their capital. Only in 515/1121 was it finally occupied by David II. 
Mas'üdi IL, 66, who wrote in 332/943, speaks of the isolated position 
of Tiflis which was surrounded by non-Muslim territories. This would 
explain Abu-Dulaf's introductory sentence and the impossibility of his 
visiting the cave in question, 


$15. The direct road from Tiflis to Ardabil passes through the 
Armenian highlands of Siunik' (in the neighbourhood of Lake Sevan, 





and Tûrom in E. I. These princes were related by marriage to the older 
Jastanid kings of Daylam. In the begining of the 4th/10th century, 
when a crowd of adventurers from Gîlan and the adjoining highlands 
(Daylam) expanded to northern Iran and founded numerous princi- 
palities, the Büyids (Buwayhids) occupied Rayy, Istakhr and finally 
Baghdad. The region to the north-west of their dominions (i.e. 
Azarbayjan and its dependencies) remained outside their control and 
was occupied by the Musafirids and their rivals. The district Tarm 
(in Persian: Térom) which lies on the Safid-rüd, on the communi. 
cation line between Azarbayjan and Gilan, was the original fief of the 
family. In 330/941 the sons of Muhammad b. Musafir imprisoned 
their father in a castle and split the house into two branches: 
Vahsiidan remained in Tarom, while Marzuban, pursuing more 
ambitious plans, conquered Azarbayjan and parts of Transcaucasia. 
Abū-Dulaf refers to these events as being known in his time “to the 
far and near”. While allowing for some exaggeration on the part of 
our author, we must admit that several authors confirm the importance 
of SAMIRAN. In a letter addressed to Sahib b. ‘Abbad it is 
compared with the famous Alamut (ukht gal'at Alamat), see Yaqut 
III, 149-150. Muqaddasi, p. 360, refers to its embellishments, 
Nasir-i Khusrau (in 437/1045), Safarndma, ed. Schefer, pp. 4-5, 
speaks of the citadel overlooking the borough and girt by three walls. 
Of European travellers only Hüntzsehe visited the ruins of Samiràn 
which, however, he failed to identify, see Brugsch, Reise d. preussisehen 
Gesandschaft, 1862, IT, 471-2. 


Hamdullah Mustaufi, Nuzhat al-qulûb, 205, confirms the abun- 


dance of 2aat in the two Taroms. 


8 13. The distance from Manjil (downstream from Samiran) to 
Gilan and thence along the coast to Bakü is about 320 miles, which 
gives a likely proportion of 4 miles to a farsakh. “he passage on 
BAKUYA (Baku) is quoted in Yaqüt, 1, 477. Our text gives duhn 
al-zanbag which can refer to some perfumed salve (?) ; Yaqut gives 
duhn al-zi'bag “ quicksilver salve" but the latter is gray and would 
hardly be compared with “ white petrol ". 








Rupe ons 


The whole paragraph does not inspire much confidence and may 
be a purely literary development of the group of names al-Shiz 
wa-Alrün which he may have found in some early copy of Mas üdi's 
Mur&üj (completed in 332/943). 


889-11. The only parallel I can think of for Isfanduya occurs in 
the account of the Khazar invasion at the time of the caliph Hisham 
(towards 107/725), see Baladhuri, 206, Ya'qübi, Historia, 380-2. 
The Armenian historian Levond (8th century) reports that the Huns 
(Khazars) passed through Derbend and the land of the Maskut* (south 
of the Sammür) and raided P'aytakaran (the province of Daylaqàn on 
the Araxes). Then “they crossed the Araxes into Persia, destroyed 
Artavét (Ardabil), Gandzak-Shahastan (Gandzak in the south-eastern 
corner of Lake Urmiya), the region called At'shi-Bagavan, Spatar- 
Perozh and Ormizd-Perozh", see Russian translation by Patkanian, 
p.72. As At'shi- Bagavan (“the place of the divine fire”) seems to 
correspond to Shiz=Takht-i Sulayman (85), one might look for Spatar- 
Perozh (var. Spandaran-Perozh) in its neighbourhood. /sfandiya 
has some likeness to Spatar/Spandaran, but there is nothing to 
indicate the location of the latter for the toponymy of these parts has 
entirely changed under the influence of Turkish tribes. Unless Abü- 


Dulaf is speaking of another out-of-the-way excursion, he must have 


travelled to Zanjan and Tarom along the route followed by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, see JRGS, 1840, X, 57, across Angüràn. This 
district and Uriyàt (Oyrat) which neighbours on it in the north “are 
celebrated for the richness of their metallic stones” (Rawlinson). 


The clear spelling ZHANJAN (with Persian zh) is very curious. 
This was definitely the old pronunciation, as attested by its transcrip- 
tion in Armenian, see Thomas Artsruni, transl. Brosset, p. 193. 
The genuine character of this transcription is supported by the similar 
Iranian form Mardàvizh given in § 48 to the name known to the Arabs 
as Marddvij. As it is unexpected for Abu-Dulaf to use a Persian 
character, the two forms must be due to the Persian scribe of the 
Mashhad MS., see above p. 27. 


$12. Cf. Yàqüt III, 148. The paragraph is interesting as refer- 
ring to the home of the Mus&firid dynasty, see Minorsky, Musáfiri 
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In another passage of the Cave of treasures, X, 33, Nimrod is 
described as the first fire-worshipper. He saw a fire rising from the 
ground and worshipped it. The king Sis&n found a spring in 
Azarbayjan and placed (a statue) of a white horse over it, and bathers 
in the spring worshipped the image. This collection of stories is 


interesting as a series of motifs out of which our §7 was developed. 
Several other paragraphs ($816, 17, 20, 72) suggest that Abü-Dulaf 
was in touch with Christian, Jewish and Zoroastrian circles. 


Another specimen of such jumbling together of various traditions 
is Ya'qübi's account (I, 20) of Abraham's father Tarikh (Gen. XI, 
26: Terah). He lived at the time of Nimrod who was the first to 
worship the fire which he saw rising out of the ground. Nimrod 
(Herod ?) heard that a child would be born who would destroy his 
idols and he had all the newborn children murdered. The parents of 
Abraham succeeded in hiding him in a cave, ete. 


8 8. الران‎ al. án should be read *Alarén. The combination al- 
Shiz wa-Alrán occurs three times in Mas'üdi's Murg) Il, 131, 235 
and IV, 74. As usual with the foreign names beginning with al-, 
this syllable was misinterpreted as the Arabic article (al-Adn, cf. 
Yaqut II, 739, just as Alan became a/-Làn), whereas in point of fact 
even w should belong to the same *Valaran. It corresponds to Greek 
BaAapa9 and Armenian Vararat, in the description of the battle in 
which Khusrau Parviz, supported by Byzantine troops, defeated 
Bahràm Chübin (in A.D. 589). In my article “ Roman and Byzantine 
campaigns ", p. 247, I have examined the question and suggested that 
*Vàlaràn/Vararan was the name of the river now known under the 
Mongolian name of Jaghatu (or rather of its right affluent now called 
the Sàrüq). It is even possible that the name was derived from the 
original form of Bahràm's own name: Varahran. Abi-Dulaf speaks 
of *Alràn immediately after Shiz and he calls it a town lying by a 
river ; the remainder of the paragraph cannot be checked. As by Shiz 
our author means Takht-i Sulaymàn, this would mean that in 
order to visit Alràn (*Và&laràn) the traveller made an excursion 
backwards down the river before proceeding on his way towards the 
Caspian sea. 
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must be connected with the first of the three Magi kings mentioned 
in the Syriac “Cave of treasures” (Ma'arrat gazze): “ Hormizkar 
(Hormizdàd) of Màkhozde, king of Persia, who had the title of “king 
of kings", and resided below in Adhorwigàn ; Azdeger, king of Sabi, 
and Parwazd, king of Shebà, which lies in the East", see the text 
edited in Syriac and Arabie by Bezold, Die Schatzhéhle, ll, 7 
(transl. I, 57). The text is surely an ad hoe adaptation of Psalm 72, 
vv. 9 and 10, in which the kings of Tarsus (Tarshish), Sheba and 
Seba are mentioned as offering gifts to the king. 


Marquart, who studied the problem of the names in an amazingly 


learned article “Die Namen der Magier" in Untersuchungen z. 
Geschichte von Eran, lI, 1905, pp. 1-19, suggested the identification 
of Hurmizdàd (in the Arabic version Hurmiz-M.ski ?) with “ Hurmi- 
adn or Hurmis" who is mentioned in Muslim genealogies of the 
Arsacids (+). He further thought that this king might correspond to 
Artaban II (A.D. 12-38 2), who was originally king of Atropatene 
but, as a son of a Parthian princess, rose to the dignity of the 
Parthian great king. Another candidate for identification would be 
his son-in-law Gotarz ll (A.D. 39-51 ?). I have failed to trace the 
passage in which Marquart promised to develop this latter hypothesis, 
and personally I am more attracted by Artaban II, who was ruler both 
of Azarbayjan and of M&khoze (i.e. the group of capitals Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon, etc. ). 

Abü-Dulaf gives the name of Hurmuz with the patronymics 
“son of Khusrau-Shir, son of Bahram”. The reference to Khusrau 
may contain a hint at the founder of the fire-temple, ef. I. Faqih, 246 : 
* * Adhar-gushnasp is the fire of Kay-Khusrau ; it was in Azarbayjan 

8 1 yJ 
but Anüshirvàn transferred it to Shiz”. However, no importance can 
be attached to our author’s Iranian genealogies (cf. §§70, 71). 

(*) But see Tabari, I, 710: Jesus Christ was born under Sabir b. Afqür 
who ruled 53 years; Jüdharz b. Sàbür, who attacked the Israelites, ruled 
9 years ; his nephew Abzàn b. Balàsh b. Sábür, 47 years; Jiidharz’ b. Abzàn, 
31 years; his brother Narse, 34 years; his uncle ai-Hurmuzün b. Balash 
48 years. Mas'udi, II, 136 (after Abü-"Ubayda Mat mar b. al-Muthanna 
al-Yamanti) places the birth of Jesus Christ in the 41st year of Sabir b. 
Ashk. 127 years after Sabtr, Hurmuz b. Nayzar ascended the throne. 





It is very doubtful, however, whether the temple was still functioning 
over three centuries later. .Abü-Dulaf's account is not convincing, as 
it did not satisfy even his patrons. However, of the ruins of the 
temple there must have existed more than can be seen nowadays. 
According to Mas'üdi, T'anbi, 95, one could still see in the temple 
pictures (suwar) representing in many colours the sky, the stars, the 
world, with its lands and seas, the plants, the animals, etc. 


An interesting point in one report is the presence of a crescent 
over the temple. Such a decoration is likely enough, for over the 
niche of 'Tàq-i bust&n (834) there is a crescent with its horns turned 
upwards. On the coins too the same emblem surmounts the crowns 
of some Sasanian kings. Our passage is quoted in Barthold, “ On the 
crescent as the symbol of Islam” (in Russian), in Jevestiya Ross. 
Akad. Nauk, 1918, pp. 475-7, where the author suggests that the 
crescent was originally the symbol of the dynasty rather than of the 
religion. 


$$5-6 contain some interesting details but they are also very 
typical of Abu-Dulaf as a purveyor of marvels. He betrays himself 
by his affected exactitude in describing his attempt to plumb the 
bottomless pond to the depth of “14,000 cubits odd”. Cf. similar 
stories in ŠŠ 8, 60, etc. 


8 7 gives a pleasant version of the story of the wise men from the 
East, different from that of Mas'üdi, IV, 79-80. According to the latter, 
the king Kürush (sic) sent three men carrying frankincense, myrrh 
and gold. Maryam gave them round loaves which they hid under a 
rock in Fars. The bread disappeared under the earth and when a well 
was sunk at this place two tongues of flame flared up out of it. 
Over that well (mà' al-nàr) a temple was built. Mas'üdi says that 
the story of the Magi is found in the Gospel and that he, in his book 
Akhbar al-zamán gave a report on what the Christians and the 
Zoroastrians say on the subject. In our source the appearance of the 
fire (also as a result of Mary's gift) has been transported to Azarbayjan. 


The Parthian king in 2 B.C.- A.D. 4 was the parricide Phraates 
IV. The ruler of Atropatene (Azarbayjan) and Armenia in 20 B.C,- 
A.D. 2 was Ariobarzanes. “Hurmuz b. Khusrau-shir b. Bahram” 
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and surrounded by a theatre of hills. In the centre of the castle there is 
a pond, the water of which flows down the slopes of the hill in several 
rivulets. Most significantly Abu-Dulaf calls this place Shiz and 
describes a fire-temple standing in it. Takht-i Sulayman lies about 
140 km., as the crow flies, from the south-eastern corner of Lake 
Urmiya. As the latter used to be called the lake of Shiz, one would 
expect Shiz to be situated closer to that vast expanse of water. In fact 
the analysis of the Greek sources on the great town of Ganzaka, where 
the famous fire-temple stood, definitely points to some place in the 
plain, most likely Laylàn, which is situated about 14 km. from the 
said corner of Lake Urmiya. Consequently, Ganzaka (the original 
Shiz) must be a different place from the Takht-i Sulayman described 
by Abü-Dulaf under the name of Shiz. I have studied the problem 
at great length in my article “ Roman and Byzantine campaigns in 
Atropatene", in BSOAS, 1944, 51/4, pp. 243-65. The key to the 
question is given by Mas'udi's passage, Murij, IV, 74, according to 
which Anushirvan transferred the fire from al-Shiz-(wa)-*Valaran to 
al-birka (“the pond "), i.e. to a new place corresponding to the present- 
day Takht-i Sulayman ('). Subsequently in common parlance this 
new place must have received the name of the original Shiz ( Laylàn). 
To his quotation from Abü-Dulaf Yaqit, II, 256, made the following 
addition: “ Someone else said that in Shiz the fire Adharakhsh is 
situated, and this is a celebrated temple of the Magians. When one 
of their kings ascended the throne he used to make a pilgrimage to it 
on foot. The people of Maràgha and that region call this place 
Kaznā (Ganzak) ", see below Š 24. 


The story about Abu-Dulaf’s plumbing the lake would suggest 
that he visited the fire-temple as well. According to Balàdhuri, p. 326, 
in the days of ‘Omar ibn al-Khattàb the marzubàn of Ardabil made a 
treaty with the Arabs stipulating that “the people of al-Shiz should 
not be hindered in their peculiar custom of dancing on their festal 


days, nor in observing their usual observances”. Implicitly this 
would indicate that the temple was in existence about 13-23/634-44, 


(1) See also its location “between Maràgha, Zanjàn, Suhravard and 


Daynavar ". 
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COMMENTARY 


$1. On the two patrons to whom Abü-Dulaf addressed his two 
risdlas see Introduction. The meaning of this confused $ seems to be 
that the author had previously compiled a report of his journey to 
China and India and that now he wishes to place on record “all” his 
other experiences. This paragraph is interesting as a cross-reference 
confirming the authenticity of the two risdlas. On the disturbance 
in the general plan indicated by $18 see Introduction. 


$2. Records of minerals (few in the first risdla) are scattered 
throughout the second risdla but, on the whole, archaeology occupies 
in it an equally honourable place. I hope some specialist will go into 
the technicalities of Abu-Dulaf's mineralogical reports. My task has 
been only to give a literal version of such passages. 


$3 stresses again Abü-Dulaf's addiction to mineralogy (con- 
densed in Yàqüt ILI, 354). This interest led him to Shiz, which in 
fact is known for the variety of its mineral wealth. Abi-Dulaf does 
not explain whence and how he came to Shiz. 


$4. Cf. Yaqüt, III, 354. To the number of minerals enumerated 
in $4 should be added yellow marcassite found in the village Nimravar 
($21). The valley of Takht-i Sulaymàn is definitely rich in minerals. 
Stahl on his map, Peterm. Mitt., 1905, indicates the presence in it of 
lead and arsenic. 


$5. There is no doubt about the location of the place which Abü- 
Dulaf describes under the name of “ Shiz". It is the ancient (probably 
Parthian) fortress, now called Takht-i Sulayman. It crowns an isolated 
hill standing in the middle of a lateral valley of the river Sárüq 
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and the space between it and the banks filled out with lead reinforced 
with pieces of copper (nuhātat al-nuhās). This bridge has one single 
span of wonderful workmanship and solidity. It was damaged (cut) 
by al-Misma 1 and remained in this state for a long time. No one 
was rich enough to restore it and this caused inconvenience to travel- 
lers and users, especially in winter and at the time of the floods. 
Sometimes people who knew about the bridge visited it and managed 
to prise off (pieces of) its leaden filling at the cost of great effort. 
Thus it went on for a long time until the bridge was restored and 
repaired by Abū ‘Abidallah Muhammad b. Ahmad Qummi, known 
as Shaykh, vat of the Büyid Hasan. He collected craftsmen and 
engineers and displayed in this work energy and all his power, 
Men in (special) baskets (zubul) would reach it by means of ropes and 
pulleys and, when they got to the foundations, poured on the stones 
molten lead and iron. The arching of the vault succeeded only after 
some years. It is reported that besides the salary of the workmer 
(most of whom were conseripted rhen from the rural districts of 
Idhaj and Isfahan) the Shaykh spent 350,000 dinars, but to those 
who look at the bridge and contemplate it it is “an object of 
imitation for the sages” ('). 


(*) Here ends the second ris@la of Abü-Dulaf and it is immediately fol- 
lowed by the new title: “This is the book of Ahmad ibn Fadlàm ibn-'Abbas 
ibn-Rashid ibn-Hammad, freedman of Muhammad ibn-Sulaymàn, envoy of 
al-Muqtadir,—in which he reports what he sîw in the countries of the Turks, 
Khazars, Ris, Saqaliba. (Slavs), Bashqurds and others; atid of their various 
ways of life”. 
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from among the Persian princes and dressed them up as slave girls 
saying to them: “The Arab king has killed your kings and your 
chiefs ; he will murder you when he knows about you. He was not 
satisfied with what he has done, until he has seized by force your 


queen herself, the daughter of your kings. I have made up my mind 


to kill him ; what do you say to this ?” They replied : * We obey thy 
hand : niin’ us to do what thou wishest.” She said: “ When I 
have been brought into his presence, enter with me, as if you were 
my slave-girls, and when I have retired with him into privacy and 
have then struck him with the dagger, which I have on me,—have 
your daggers on you too |I—when I do this, I say, you must finish 
him off." They said: “ We shall do as thou wishest." When she was 
brought into his presence and he retired with her into privacy, heed- 
less of the pages whom he mistook for slave-girls, she struck him with 
the dagger and the pages came in and slew him. Then she and the 
pages went to a nearby place where the king's pages and attendants 


were and fell upon them also. 


$72. This queen (f. 196b) is also known as the builder of the 
bridge known as *KHURZADH's (sie) BRIDGE” which stands 
between Idhaj and al-Rabát. This bridge is one of the wonders of 
the world, because it is built over a dry river-bed; water runs in it 
only in time of floods caused by rains and then it becomes a roaring 
sea and spreads over the earth for over 1000 cubits and grows 150 
cubits deep and its width (fath) at the bottom becomes 10 cubits. 
The work on the bridge was begun from the lowest part of the foun- 
dation (mizén). The bridge was fastened to the surface of the earth 
with lead and iron, and, as the construction rose in height, its (width) 
grew narrower, while the space between its surface (sides ?) and the 
banks was filled out with iron dross (khabath al-hadid) upon which 
molten lead was poured. Thus (they continued building the bridge 
upwards) until the said space reached the width of 40 cubits and the 
opening ( /ath) (!) at this (level) was 112 cubits. The bridge was 
built on this foundation, (its surface) being at the level of the earth 


( Between the abutments ? 
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§68. ASK which adjoins it consists of a town and villages. 
There stands here a lofty and handsome portico rising in the open 
country over an abundant spring of unhealthy water. Opposite this 
portico there is a dome some 100 cubits high, built by Qubàdh. There 
is a mosque inside (?) it, and outside it some graves are found of the 
martyrs who fell at the time of the Muslim conquest. On the dome 
there are traces of curtains (sa/@ir) (f.196 a). In no other country 
have I seen a dome that was better or more solidly built. On its 
western gate there is a Pahlavi inscription hewn in the stone. 


$69. Between Ask (Asuk) and Arrajàn lies the village of 
HINDIJAN (sic) with wonderful antiquities and ‘Adite buildings in 


which (searchers) search for hidden treasure as is done in Egypt. 


Here too artistically built sepulchres (nawdwis?) and fire-temples are 


to be found. It is reported that a troop of Indians marched against 
some ancient king of Persia to put an end to his kingdom and the 
battle took place here. The Persians defeated the Indians and com- 
pletely routed them ; therefore they consider this place as blessed. 


$70. The river MASRUQAN cuts through many districts and 
irrigates vast estates. It begins in Tustar where there are remains 
and wonders and (many) excellent things. There too the tomb of 
Daniel, on him be peace, is situated, but some say it is in Süs (*Shish, 
Shushan-the-Palace). 


There are (several) bridges (in this town) and a weir (shàdAur- 
wûn) the like of which I have not seen elsewhere. Many minerals 
are found here. Most of its buildings go back to Q.rd-Jushnas b. 
Shah-mard, one of the great dignitaries of the Persians who devoted 
most of his energy to building strong and solid edifices. In Tustar 
there stands a famous bridge built by his (?) sister Khwaradhàm (sic) 
Ardashir. (or Kliwaradh umm- Ardashir ?) 


$71. It was she who killed a king of Yemen by guile. This 
king had killed her brother and after this murder had married her. 
When she was conducted to him against her will in the bridal cere- 
mony (zuffat ilayhi), she took with her a number of beardless pages 
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on his way from Medina to Khorasan. There is another river in it 
(the province ?) which hems it in(?) on the eastern side. It comes 
from the valley (wadî) of Sürab (*Shüràb). 


In (Ahwaz, Khüzistàn ?) there are a number of remains of the 
old Persian kings. 


$66. Thence to RAM-HORMUZ which is a famous town from 
which a road leads to Dauraq past the fire-temples situated in a de- 
serted plain (mafüza mugfara). There (in Ram-Hormuz ?) stand 
wonderful *Adite (1) buildings and minerals abound in its districts. 
I have seldom seen salt of a stronger consistency (ahkamu fi-san'a) 
than here. 


$67. In DAURAQ there are ruins attributed to Qubàdh b. 
Dārā. Dauraq abounds in game but the game pastures away from 
the grazing grounds of Dauraq and does not enter them by any means. 
They say that the special reasons for this is a talisman which Qubadh's 
mother had prepared for him, as he was fond of hunting on those 
grounds and often neglected state affairs. She had this talisman 
made for him so that wild beasts should keep away from the haunts 
where he used to hunt. 


(In Dauraq?) there are deadly (gattāla) pests and a person 
stung by them does not recover. There too are found springs of 
yellow sulphur of the bahrī kind which is used for lighting at night. 
This sulphur is not found elsewhere. If borne to another place it 
will not shine, and if fire is brought from outside Dauraq to kindle 
this sulphur it consumes it altogether, whereas the Dauraq fire does 
not burn it up. And this is a curious and astonishing phenomenon 
the reason for which cannot be comprehended. 


There is some complacency (2) in its people which is not found 
in other people of Ahwaz. Most of their women do not repel the 
hand which touches them and their men lack jealousy. 


(5) Or “tall” (*aliya). 
(*) Or reading : *simaja 


‘ 


‘vileness, turpitude ". 
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man or a beast fall into it, (the victim) goes on whirling until it dies. 
Then the water throws it up on the bank, and it does not disappear 
in the water for the waves keep it afloat. This is a curious pheno- 
menon because what falls into it does not sink and the water does not 


rise above it. 


The collection of the khara@j begins here (?) one month before 
the Iranian New Year, which custom is contrary to what obtains 
elsewhere in the world. (This place ?) is remote from the action of 
the tides, although this is the low part of the region of Ahwaz and 
lies much lower than the latter. The juice-content of the sugar-cane 


*produced here exceeds that of the sugar produced elsewhere in (the 





province of) Ahwaz by four in every ten. Local sugar (panidh) is 
made after the mode of Sijistàn (?) (!). 


$65. SUQ al-AHWAZ is traversed by various streams one of 


which is the larger (a'zam) Tustar river which flows on one side of 
it. From this, another large (azim) river is derived(?) which is 
spanned by a great bridge; above it ('alayAà) (?) there stands a 
mosque, spacious and beautiful; and near the bridge(?) there are 
wonderful mills and astonishing water-wheels. At the time of the 
rising its waters redden and flow (over) to Basiyan and the sea. 
(The province) is also traversed by the river Masruqan which too is 
taken from the Tustar river and flows through ‘ASKAR-MUKRAM; 
the colour of its water is white in the days of decrease, and it whitens 
still more in winter (f. 195 b) in the days of increase; the sugar 
(produced) on it is the best in Ahwaz. 


On the larger (a'zam) river (of Tustar) there is a fine shddhurwan 
(weir), wonderful, of perfect workmanship, made of blocks (specially) 
fitted and it dams the waters of several rivers. Opposite it stands the 
mosque of ‘Ali b. Müsa al-Rida who planned it when he was passing 


C) Reading not quite clear sjzt, Yaqut, I, 417, reads: wa fanidhuhu 
yu malu “amala al-mukrani wal-sanjari (read : sijzt?). The püándih of Muk ran was 
well-known. Perhaps Sijistàn was inaccurately meant to cover Mukràn as well. 

C) The feminine *alayhü seems to refer to the bridge. the following 
paragraph shows, ‘alayha is equivalent to bi-iz@iha “ opposite it". 
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stalk of it weighing up to 50 maunds (!) and more. My listeners will 
take this for au exaggeration on my part, though I have stated only 
what I have witnessed. The quinces also grow to a large size; I 
weighed one and it weighed more than 420 dirhams odd. In the 
centre of the town stands an old town (2) with high walls, huge moat 


and awe-inspiring towers. 


$61. Coterminous with Nishàpür is HERAT from which good 
Khorasanian raisins and apricots(?) are exported. Alexander is said 


to have built its walls and the old walls of Isfahàn. 


$62. ISFAHAN has an equable climate (f. 195a), its air is pure 
and free from insects. Dead bodies do not decay in its soil. The 
smell of tle meat is not altered and, if a potful is left for a month 
after it has been cooked, it does not deteriorate. Sometimes a man 
digging a pit for some purpose comes upon(?) a grave a thousand 
years old and the dead body in it has Patu in its natural state 
without any alteration. The soilis the best in the world. In Isfahan 
an apple remains fresh for 7 years and weevils do not destroy the 


wheat as elsewhere. There are many beautiful remains in Isfahan. 


§ 63. Between Isfahan and Ahwaz stands the bridge of IDHAJ 
which is one of the wonders of the world: it is built of blocks of stone 
and spans a dry river (-bed) of great depth. Idhaj is often visited 


by earthquakes and has many minerals. There grows in Idhaj a kind 
of alcaline plant (qaqulla) (*), the pressed juice of which is indicated 
for gout. There also stands an *important fire-temple of which the 


fire continued to burn till the time of Rashid. 


$64. Two farsakhs lower down (dünahà), in the direction of 
Basra, there is a whirlpool (°) at the confluence of several rivers. It 
is known as Fam al-bawwab “The door-keeper's mouth”. Should a 


t) See commentary. 


) 
) Perhaps a translation of Persian kuhan-diz “ citadel”. 
) Reading *mishmish for gishmish. 

(4) A. Oh. Achundow, 1893: “salsola fruticosa, * alzkraut” ; Anglice : 
“saltwort, or glasswort ” 

C) I thought of substituting * daur for * saur but Yaqut IT, 416, expressly 
insists on gaur: kull ma’ dd'ir yusamma sauran. 
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stands the residence (ddr) of Humayd b. Qahtaba, measuring a 
square mil. In one of its gardens is found the tomb of ‘Ali b. Müs& 
31-1108, may God be pleased with him, and the tomb of Rashid. 
Between Tüs and Nishapiir, there is an awe-inspiring castle, huge and 
solid, and I have not seen any (other) like it. It is surrounded by 
walls and (displays) solidity (or perfection) of construction (f. 194 b). 
Inside it, separate courts (magdsir) are to be found which dazzle the 
human imagination, arches, covered galleries, treasuries and private 
chambers. I made enquiries about it and consulted local people who 
all agreed that it was built by (one of) the South-Arabian kings 
(tubba*). He was marching from the Yemen to China and on reaching 
this place decided to leave behind his family, treasures and stores in a 
safe place and to travel light. So he built this castle and brought to 
it a large canal of which traces are still visible. In it he placed his 
treasures, stores and family and went on to China. He obtained what 
he wished and on his return took away some of what he had deposited 
in the castle but some of his property and stores remained in secret 
places. The particulars of the latter were written (in a list) which 
remained with him. And thus time went on and caravans passed by 
and travellers halted but no one knew that there was anything (in the 
ruins) until (the treasure) was unearthed. It was As'ad b. Abi-Ya'fur, 
chief of the Kahlàn, who discovered it in our days, for the list fell 
into his hands and he sent some men to this castle who extracted the 
treasure and carried it to him. 


$60. In NISHAPUR there are no Arab or non-Arab remains in 
evidence, except some buildings which a Tahirid built in imitation of 
ancient constructions. The water of Nishàpür has the property of 
provoking desire, or hatred, and few people have escaped this effect, 
except by reducing the drinking of the water to a minimum. The 
said property is widely known to the inhabitants and it mostly effects 
the strangers(!). Their women are incontestably beautiful and 
seldom keep aloof from those who desire them. 


In Nishápür there are copper mines superior to any others in the 
world. There too grows rhubarb of great size, particularly large, one 


(5 See yanàlu in $ 53 
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ambergris, camphor ete., but not of aloes because it loses its scent (?) 
there. (f.194a). It has black stones which give good whiteness to lead. 
In Bistám there are small snakes which leap (to attack) and plenty of 
flies causing annoyance. Its wine is green. On a mound opposite a 
stream there stands a spacious castle with high walls and numerous 
structures and recesses (magdsir “courts” P). It is attributed to 
Shapir Dhul-aktaf. Hens in Bistàm do not eat grain (or, siftings ?). 


$57. From Bistàm I turned away to the left and travelled to 
JURJAN by hill and dale crossing fearful rivers. Jurjàn is a pleasant 
town situated on a large river on the border(?) between the plains 
and the mountains and between land and sea. There are palm-trees, 
olives, walnuts, pomegranates, sugar-cane and oranges. Its silk is 
very good and does not deteriorate through dyeing. There are many 
stones in Jurjan with wonderful properties and huge snakes which 


frighten him who sees them but are harmless. 


Š 58. Thence 1 travelled in the open country (mafüza) of 
KHWARAZM and saw here many traces of Arab and non-Arab kings. 
Here there are plenty of trees and woods. Snow does not fall here 
but it rains continuously and hardly ever stops. (This open country) 
adjoins the districts of Nishapur and a district known as AS.S.QAN 
(*al-Shaqqàn, Suqàn ?). Some years (ago) over thirty of its villages 
sank (into the ground). A hurricane passed over *Sugàn, and lifting 
its red sand (^) carried it in the air over the distance of 150 (farsakhs?). 
This is what I witnessed and what I learnt myself because I crossed 
this district when it was extremely flourishing and had numerous 
gardens and running (fabharrug) streams. But hardly had I settled 
in Nishapur when the news reached me that (Suqān ?) had sunk and 
I went back to look at it. I saw that it had sunk into the earth to 
(a depth) of some 100 man-heights or more and waters were flooding 
it coming from (every) side (?). 


$59. TUS consists of four towns, two of which are large and 


two small. Tüs has famous remains of Islamic buildings. In it there 


(*) Reading *ramlan, instead of rajulan. 
C) *Takharraqat-hü min jawánibiht. 
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as much as 50 dinars. Simnan also produces veils of black silk of 


wonderful make, sold at 200 dinars or more per piece. Tt is reported 


that à woman who makes them goes blind from the fineness and the 
amount of work (required). 


$55. DAMGHAN is a fine town abounding in fruit of which 
there is no end. Winds blow here without interruption day and 
night. In the town there mu: a famous weir built by the ancient 
Persians for dividing the waters. The water comes out of a cave up 
on a mountain and, as it passes through the weir, is divided into 120 
streams for the use of twenty districts (rustág). None of the streams 
can be increased in favour of the owner and it is impossible to join 
one stream to another. The weir is a very curious construction and I 
have not seen the like of it elsewhere nor have I witnessed a better 
(arrangement). This place is called QARYAT al-JAMMALIN 
(“ Village of camel-men "). There is a spring there from which flows 
blood and there is no doubt about it for it possesses every property of 
blood. If quicksilver is put into it, it immediately becomes like a stone, 
dry, solid, and particoloured. This village is also called Fanjàr 
(*Finjàn). 


In the countryside of Dàmghàn grows the apple called gimisi, 
very good, red (or) nearly red, which is exported to ‘Iraq (?) (+). 
Damghan possesses mines of iron sulphate and salt, but not of sulphur, 


and a good gold mine. 


856. Thence to a large village resembling a borough called 
JISTAM to which *Abü-Yazid Bistàmi, God's mercy upon him, 
belonged. Good apples known bistém7 are exported to * Iraq. 
Distàm has two features: one never sees a lover among its inhabitants, 
and should anyone come there with passion in his heart and drink of 
its water, love will depart from him. The other feature is that no 
one there suffers from ophthalmia.  Bistàm possesses no minerals 
except for some magnesium. The bitter water when taken on an 
empty stomach is useful against bad breath. If used in enemas it 
stops hidden hemorrhoids. Bistàm (produces) perfumes of musk, 


() The notion of “Iraq al-‘ajam did not exist at the time of Abü-Dulaf. 





It rains without ceasing in Tabaristan throughout the winter and 
most of the summer months. Tabarist@n possesses numerous mineral 
springs and (produces) sugar-caue, inferior to that of Khuzistan. Its 
roses lack fragrance. A group of local people try earnestly to excel 
in astronomy. In Tabaristàn there are mines of iron sulphate and 
alum, and the white variety of the latter is useful for bleaching black 
silver; itis peculiar to this place. Nowhere else does one find litharge 
(mardasanj, “ dross of lead") produced (better than) here. Wonder- 
ful clothes (aks/yà) are manufactured here, each suit valued at a 
number of dinars. Similarly their kerchiefs are renowned in every 


land. 


853. Tabaristàn adjoins JURJAN. By the highroad from 
Rayy one travels to Jurjan through the open country (mafüza) having 
on the left (northern) side the mountains of Tabaristàn. On one, 
of the latter, off the stretch (of the road) between SIMNAN and 
DAMGHAN, there is a cleft from which, at a certain time of the year, 
winds blow upon the travellers following the highroad, and if it has 
caught someone it will kill him, even if he is wrapped up in furs. 
This cleft is only one farsakh from the road and its mouth measures 
some 400 cubits but the range within which it does harm is 2 farsakhs, 
and (men and beasts) affected by (the wind) become like rotten 
(bones, kal-ramim). The name of this cleft and of the neighbouring 
part of the highway is al-MADARAN (sic). I remember well how I 
travelled by it with a party of some 200 men and a greater number 
than this of (saddle) beasts. The wind blew upon us and of the men 
and beasts no one, save myself and another man, survived. This was 
because our steeds were good and brought us to an arch and a cistern 
which lay beside the road. We took shelter under the arch and 
remained there in a stupor three days and nights, being unconscious. 
Then we awoke and discovered that our horses had perished but the 
Almighty sent us a caravan which carried us on, and truly we had 
been on the brink of death (f. 193 b). 


$54. SIMNAN is a small town but it has a large population and 
abounds in fruit. Its waters are digestive. There valuable kerchiefs 
are produced with figured borders, the price of one kerchief reaching 
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which is less than intelligible but more than unknown, and he who 
hears it imagines that it is the speech of some Bedouins and the 
language of human beings. The smoke which is taken for the breath 
is simply the vapour of that sulphurous spring. And this combination 
gives an air of plausibility to what the common people allege, 


[n one of the branches of this mountain I have found traces of an 
old building and round it some graves, showing that these were the 
summer quarters of some Persian kings (of yore). 


When the people of this region see that ants have laid in stores 
of grain in great quantities (wa tukthiru min dhalika), they guess that 
that year there will be famine and death. When rains have lasted too 
long and annoyed them, and they wish to stop them, they pour goat’s 
milk on the fire and the rain stops. I have several times tested this 
belief of theirs (da*icáhum) and have found that they spoke the truth. 
And once someone has seen the top of this mountain free from snow, 
there will be certainly discord and bloodshed on the side which one 
sees denuded. This portent is also correct by common acceptance. 


Near this mountain there are mines of antimony, *martak 
(“litharge, dross of silver” ?), lead and iron sulphate. 


§52. On the border of this place lies TABARISTAN (which 
comprises many) towns and large districts. In this country there are 
innumerable woods, broad rivers and streams and a number of gold 
mines. The most famous and the best of the latter (as yet) found is 
in Khashm which is a valley in one of the mountains. 


Nowadays Tabaristàn is possessed by the *Alids and they have 
ruled over it since the time when Sulayman b. (f. 193a) ‘Abdullah b. 


Tahir withdrew from it. The justice of the *Alids is conspicuous, 


their government is well ordered and, under them, the position of the 
peasants is equitable. The first of them who became king had the 
title of Naşir ; he was succeeded by Dà'iand then by Hadi and the 
ruler in our days is Tha’ir (* Avenger"). 

Tabaristàn produces oranges (utrujj) of a quality and size 
unknown elsewhere. Also saffron-water is made here, which is distilled 
like rosewater and is not produced (so perfectly ?) anywhere else. 
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abounds) in trees, mineral springs, tributaries (?) and woods, and its 
waters flow towards Khwar-i Rayy. In Vimaa strong wind blows day 
and night on certain days of the year for about 3 months. Nothing 
protects men from it and sometimes it brings death to those whom it 
overtakes on the road or in the open. The inhabitants of Vima 
withdraw from it to a nearby mountain which serves them as a screen 
against the wind until the period is over and they can return home. 


Over Dunbavand towers an extremely high mountain on which 
snow does not disappear either in winter or in summer. No one can 
climb to the top or even approach it. It it known as Bivarasf's 
Mountain and travellers see it from Marj al-qal'a and from the pass 
of Hamadhan. He who looks at it from Rayy thinks that it 
overlooks him at a distance of one or two farsakhs, whereas it 1s 0 
farsakhs away. The common people say that Solomon, son of David, 
on both of whom be peace, imprisoned in it one of the rebellious demons 
(shaytün) whose name was Sakhr (“ Rock ")-the-Rebel. Others affirm 
that it was king Afridhün who imprisoned Bivarasb in it and the 
common people say that the smoke rising from a cave (f. 192 b) in the 
mountain (is his breath, and to the same effect, they say that the fire 
which they see in the cave is from) his eyes and that growling is also 
heard from the cave (1). 1 (wanted to) check this report by observation 
(irtasadtu) ; so I stayed at the place and climbed half-way up the 
mountain doing so with great pain and danger to myself. I do not 
think anyone will (ever) go farther than the place [ reached, nay, even 
that anyone had come so far. I observed the mountain and saw a 
large limpid spring round which there lay petrified sulphur. When 
the sun rose and the scene brightened, there appeared a fire (in the 
mountain), and by its side a stream flowing down the mountain. 
The latter is swept by various winds, and discordant voices (were 
heard) in conversation, with a regular rhythm (igà'àt mutandsiba), 
now resembling the neighing of horses, now the braying of asses, and 
now the speech of men. To a listener it sounds like loud talking 


C) One line is missing from the MS., see above p. 3. I have restored 
it from Yaqut, IT, 606. Lower down our text also explains that the smoke 
is Bivarasp’s breath. 
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man that the reason was that the sword with which Yahya b. Zayd, 
on whom be peace, was killed, had been washed in its waters. 


The inhabitants (produce) rdzi-textiles which are not woven 
anywhere else in the world, and I saw a piece of (such a) textile 
measuring about 200 spans which was sold for 10,000 dirhams. The 
inhabitants are wicked and ignorant (but) clever (in arts?). They 
possess the (craft of) digging underground in which no one else 
equals them. Some of them work underground passages several 
farsakhs long. They make underground galleries under such streams 
as the Tigris and other great rivers. “The Rayy tunnels” are 
proverbial. There is a foolhardy inclination among (the inhabitants) 
towards bloodshed and murder. 


To Rayy belongs a rustaq called Qasran lying amid high mountains. 
When its people refuse to pay the hara j, the government is powerless, 
despite the fact that they (give) hostages to the lord of Rayy. Most 
of the fruit coming to Rayy is from these mountains. 


The rose remains in Rayy for 4 months ; apricots (mishmish) and 
plums are eaten (f. 192 a) even for a longer period. Hayy has small 
mineral springs, useful for mange, and mines still unopened (kha fiyya). 


The territory of Rayy adjoins the mountains of Banū-Qārin and 
Dunbavand (Damavand), and the highlands of Daylam and Tabaristan. 


In one of its mountains I saw a lake about a jarib in size, into 
which the waters of the (converging) rivers and of the system of their 
torrents are drained in winter and in spring. The water is at the same 
level at both seasons, despite the fact that on a single day in 
winter so much water flows into it that, were it to spread over the 
earth, it would form a roaring river. Round this lake are to be seen 
fields of daffodils, violets and roses, and close to it remains of an 
ancient castle of which only the walls and the dome over the entrance 
are left, and I found no one to inform me about it. 


$51. DUNBAVAND consists of two towns called VIMA and 
SHALAMA (*Shalanba) each with a cathedral mosque. Between them 
lie numerous villages and high mountains. The two towns are 
separated by the wonderful river called Hir (*Habr). (Its valley 








849. There was in (Rayy?) a Magian who died in 353/944 
whom I knew. For years he was the purveyor to the army of 
Khorasan with its followers (*atbat) and its officers (mutasarrif). He 
supplied extremely good wine with other necessaries, such as mutton 
(lambs), robes of honour (khil‘a), delicious food and fruit. It is said 
that the value of the vessels in which the wine was issued from his 
house amounted to 50,000 dirhams yearly (f. 191b). A feature of 
his generosity was that whenever a party of strangers, be they nobles or 
commoners, and in whatever clothes they were clad, came to ask him 
for wine, he set his seal on wax or clay ordering his keeper to give 
each of them a bottle of 19 raf/s with 5 dirhams for buying fruit, 
fresh and dried (1). He never refused anyone, and there was no one 


in our time like him and his benefactions are widely known. 
[ We think that thas report too is one of Abu-Dulaf's pecadilloes | (°). 


A number of scholars, calligraphers and poets were natives of 
Rayy. Among them were rulers and wealthy people (funnd'), such 
as Juraysh b. Ahmad who was the king (3) of 1000 villages in which 
there was not a jarib ill-gotten, or received as a fief (igia‘) or grant 
(shar). When he came to Baghdad his usual treasures (*) alone were 
carried on 100 camels and, when he waited on the vazir, a prayer- 
carpet was spread out for him, which was not done for anyone of 
other kings (°). 

850. The waters of Rayy are palatable (but?) insalubrious. 
There is also a stream there called Surin and I noticed that the 


inhabitants refused to drink of it, considering it of ill omen and would 
not approach it. 1 enquired about the cause and was told by an old 


(!) Or (reading : al-fakiha): “5 dirhams’ worth”. 


) 
(°) Remark by the original editor. 
(°) Probably * owner" but the word malik is supported by the later multk. 
() Khaz@inuhu fi al-tibb “treasures appropriate to his station ”? Arabic 
dictionaries explain 1155 as sha’n, dab. See Lane: “state, condition, custom, 
habit, wont”. 
(î) Perhaps: “ (coming) from any other kings”. 














8 47. Thence ما‎ RAYY, in a salt desert studded with rabüfs 
(fortified carvansarais), observation points (manázir ?) and garrisons(!). 


In the centre of the desert there stands a huge 'Adite stronghold, 
of awe-inspiring construction with towers (abra ja ?) of unusual size 


and height(?). Its walls are high and wide and built of large bricks. 
Inside it there are oblong vaults and arches. Its court occupies an 
area of two jarib or more and on one of its columns is written : “ Each 
brick of the bricks of this castle is worth (has cost) 1 2/3 dirhams, 3 
rilis of bread, 1 danag of condiments and 1 bottle of pure wine. If 
you believe this, (well and good) ; otherwise let (the non-believer) 
butt his head against the columns, if he wishes". 


This (DA Y R) al-JISS is known (in Persian) as Dayr-i gachin, 
and around it there are large cisterns hewn in the rock, and there are 
no remains of the non-Arabs because the Arabs have obliterated all 
traces of the ancient Persians and diminished the (number) of their 
buildings. 


§ 48. In the centre of RA Y Y there is also a wonderful town with 
iron gates, high walls and a cathedral mosque. In the centre there 
rises a tall mound with a strong castle built by Ràfi' b. Harthama 
and now lying in ruins. Above the town towers the mountain called 
Tabarak on which ancient Persian buildings and fire-temples are found. 
Rayy possesses gold and silver mines but revenue from them does not 
cover the expense. 


Towards the east of Rayy there is a place called *Jilàbadh with 
buildings, porticos, high arches, ponds and wonderful pleasances. It 
was built by Mardavizh (sic) and it is clear to the onlooker that it is an 
ancient foundation of the times of Chosroes. In it stands a large and 
dreadful prison with a deep moat (bahr) round it. Above it, on an 
earthen platform, stands a mud fort in which it is impossible to make 
a tunnel and no malefactor can escape from it by any artifice. I have 
not seen any forts of this kind similar to it. 


C) Reading: masalih for masalih (as often in geographical texts). 
C) Reading: *al-‘uluww for al-‘ald. 
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There are also in Nihavand noble remains of the ancient Persians. 
In their centre there is a wonderful citadel on an elevation. There 
too are tombs of the Arabs who suffered martyrdom in the early days 
of Islam, such as the tomb of *Amr ibn Ma'dikarib. According to 
the experts the water of Nihavand is salubrious and nutritious (*mari- 


ghadhi). There too willows are found from which polosticks are 
made ; nowhere else is there anything similar to be found as regards 


strength and quality. 


[t is reported that an envoy sent to Ma'mun from the king of 
Greece, when the former was in Merv, handed him a letter, and when 
Ma'mün read it he gave the envoy a detachment of his army and 
wrote for him a letter to the governor of Nihavand saying that he 
should be allowed to do whatever he wished. When the envoy came 
to the governor the latter said: * Do as you please", and he went to 
the eastern gate and measured the distance between its two posts and 
then, in the middle of the measured distance, dug to tbe depth of 
some 20 cubits where he reached a large stone. He ordered it to be 
removed and when this was done, behold, there was a pleasant chamber 
under it and in it two locked golden caskets. He took them and went 
back to Ma'mün. In the company of the envoy Ma’mun sent his 
men who visited the master (of the envoy) and no one knew what 
was in the two caskets. 


845. Next one goes to KARAJ where there are no remains of 
the time of Chosroes but there are ruins of (buildings erected by) the 
family of Abu-Dulaf (al-Ijli) and his two sons; they are fine and 
lofty and point to a great kingdom.  Karaj has (numerous) sources 
and springs and it lies on the highroads connecting Ahwaz with hayy, 


and Isfahan with Hamadhan. 


846. Next comes QUMM, a new Islamic town, with no remains 
of the non-Arabs (a'àjim). It was built by Tulayha b. al-Ahwas 
Ash'ari. There are no wells on earth comparable to those of Qumm 
with their cold and digestive water. It is reported that sometimes 
snow is seen in Qumm in summer. The buildings are of burnt bricks 
and have extremely pleasant sardábs (underground chambers for the 
hot season) (f. 191a). 
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no mineral springs and no mines, except quarries of emery which have 
been opened for the use (of the inhabitants ?) (1). 


§ 42. Beyond the village of ABU-AYYUB known as the 
“Platform” (dukkān) there lies, at a farsakh’s distance, a village. In 


it there is alake which is insignificant to look at but which is bottomless 





and they say that a Persian king was drowned in it. His mother 
travelled thither with much money and distributed gifts (ragh@ ib) to 
those who would bring out the body or some of his bones. The divers 
did their best but in view of the depth did not reach the bottom. 
On seeing this the mother ordered the lake to be filled in. Earth was 
brought in unheard-of quantity and thrown into it, but the lake did 
not dry up. As it proved difficult to fill it the lady had to leave. 
By the lake a terrific mound of earth is to be seen and they say that 
it was brought all at one time and she left it there for people to know 
how much was brought and thrown into the lake without result. 


The water of this lake mingles with the water of Daynavar and 
the joint streams flow to a river which passes by a spring (hamma) 
arranged in terraces with tanks. The river water flows into the lower 
tank and when the river water increases and overflows the lower tank, 
the water of the spring flows into the tank situated above it and in 
this way it goes on up to the last tank. When the water in the upper- 


تت 


most tank decreases the water below it begins to rise (f. 190b) and 


— 


the operation continues from tank to tank down to the lowest tank. 


The water of this (river) joins the river of Saymara and jointly they 
flow on to Süs (Shüsh). 
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$ 43. I have heard that if one strikes 1000 dirhams and throws 
the heated bulk (?) (2) into the water of Shabdiz near Qarmisin, the 
(amount) increases by 6 dirhams, for reasons unknown to me. 


§ 44. From Hamadhan one travels to NIHAVAN D where there 
are a bull and a fish artistically hewn out of stone. It is said that they 
form a talisman against certain pests which used to visit the place. 


C) Qad zahara*lahum, cf. $50 : matadinu khafiyya. 
C) Literally : *the heat of the mould "d 
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the (original) town was ancient and that Dara, when Alexander 
marched against him, consulted his ministers about some strong. city 
where his family and treasures might be safe, and one of them said : 

“I know of a ruined town situated amidst high mountains and steep 
roads ; should the king rebuild it, he would preserve his stores in it ; 


should he appoint for its protection 4,000 trustworthy guardians, it 


would resist any conquerors”. Then he described (Hamadhan) in 
detail and Dara went there and, after inspection, understood that it 
would be inaccessible to invaders. So he rebuilt it and built hidden 
treasure-houses in it to hold his valuables and jewels. He also placed 
in it his family and his trusted men. After the (well-known) events 
occurred between him and Dara, Alexander sent a large army which 
besieged Hamadhan without being able to capture it. (The com- 
mander) thought about retreating but his counsellors said: “ Write 
to the king concerning your retreat and explain the circumstances to 
him" (f. 190a). So he wrote to Alexander and the latter wrote to 
his tutor Aristotle to explain the situation. Aristotle replied saying : 
*(Send) me a picture of it with its roads, mountains and rivers ". 
This he did and sent him the picture. Then Aristotle wrote ordering 
him to dam the river at a farsakh's distance (upstream) and for the 
period of a year; also to build a barrage (sikr) on it and to make it 
strong. After a year (he should) open the dam; (namely) he should 
drive into the water cows, buffaloes, mules and asses joined together 
and (their weight) would open the barrage. Then he should direct 
the water against the town and it would destroy the walls and prepare 
the king's entry into it (1). Thus he did, and when the barrage was 
opened the wat.r rushing forward battered down the city walls and 
carried with it large pieces of rock which still remain in the streets of 
Hamadhan. When the wall gave way, Alexander's companions entered 
the city. 

Thesoil of Hamadhan is all gold-bearing but there is little coal 
in it (in the town ?). Therefore the amount extracted is consumed 
(yunfag) and there is no profit in (gold). In Hamadhan there are 


(*) The construction of this long passage is full of anacolutha. 
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Thence to another village called VALASHJIRD said to have 
1,000 springs, the waters of which form one single river. 


Thence to MADHARAN which is a lake with an abundant 
outflow which drives 100 mills widely scattered and of various 
descriptions. Nearby stands a lofty castle of Chosroes and in front of 
it there is a sloping bank (2allaga “ glacis”) and a large orchard. 


§ 39. Thence to QASR al-LUSUS (“the Castle of Thieves”). 
The architecture of this castle is very astonishing because it stands on 
a brick platform (dakka) rising some 20 cubits above the ground, 
Inside it there are porticos, pavilions (jausag) (f.189b) and treasure 
houses surpassing those already mentioned in loftiness and grandeur. 
The eyes are dazzled by the architecture and the beauty of its orna- 
ments (nugüsh “images”?). This castle was the stronghold of 
Abarviz and a pleasance in view of the abundance of game, the taste 
of its water and the beauty of its meadows and plains. Round this 
castle lies a large town with a cathedral mosque. 


$40. Thence to a place called the KITCHEN of CHOSROES— 
4 farsakhs. This Kitchen is a huge building in the plain with no 
cultivation around. As already mentioned Abarviz used to stay at 
Qasr al-Lusus (Kangavar) and his son Shah-Mardan at Asad-abadh, 
There are 4 farsakhs between the Kitchen and the Qasr, and between 
the Kitchen and Asad-abadh, 3 farsakhs. When the king wished to 
have a repast, the ghuldéms took two tablecloths from Qasr al-lusug to 
the Kitchen, which is a distance of 4 farsakhs, and the china dishes 
(for Abarviz) were passed on from one to another. The same was 
done on the stretch from the Kitchen to Asad-abadh, a distance of 
3 farsakhs, Asad-abad was so called after the Himyarite Asad b. 
Dhul-Surw (*Sarw ?). 


$41. Thence to HAMADHAN, the town of Dara b. Dara. In 


the midst of it stands the ancient town which is spacious and built on 
a platform 30 cubits high. It has four gates with tall arches. Dara 
built it in appreciation of the goodness of the site. (Then) it was 
a wooded marsh infested with wild beasts and it remained so until the 
water was drained and a town built on it. It has been mentioned that 
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8 35. Thence to a rock called SUMAYRA, high, towering (over 
the plain) and bearing a wonderful image and beautiful pictures. It 
is reported that Kisra Abarviz charged Farhad-the-Sage with this 
work. Below this place there is a huge bridge of wonderful architecture 


spanning a deep river. 

8 36. From this bridge one travels to a large village, rich and 
abounding in amenities, called ABA (sic) AY YUB. It belonged to... 
of (2) Jurhum (?) (f 1892) whose patronymic was Abu-Ayyub and 
he was its builder. [n it stands a huge platform (dukkān) built of 
unhewn stones. Some of the latter have been removed by a Kurd 
who has built with them a huge fortress called SARMAJ on the 


mountain overshadowing the village (of this name). 


8 37. After this place, one comes to a bridge larger than all those 
already described and of more solid workmanship. It is known as 
the BRIDGE of NU'MAN. The occasion of its construction was that 
Nu'min b. Mundhir, on one of his journeys to Chosroes, was crossing 
a great and deep river which had a difficult « descent and ascent. As 
he entered it, behold, he overtook a wom ın with a child who also wished 
to cross over. When the cavalcade approached her she had already 
undone her clothes and t^» child was sitting on her neck. She became 
frightened and in ^ . vewilderment dropped her clothes, and the child 
fell off her necx and got drowned, Numan was grieved and pitied 
the woman. He made a vow to build a bridge at this place. He asked 
the king for permission but he did not give it lest there should be some 
trace of the Arabs in the land of the non-Arabs (‘ajam). When 
Bahram Chubin came to fight Abarviz he appealed to Nu'man for help 
which the latter gave on certain conditions, among which was that 
Bahram should erant him half of the kharāj of Birs (sic) and Kutha 
and that he should build the bridge just mentioned. Bahram agreed 


and, when he left, Bahram built it. 


8 38. From this bridge one travels to the village called 
DASTAJIRD-KISRAWIYA with wonderful buildings consisting of 
lofty pavilions (jawasiy) and porticos, all of blocks of squared stones 
and the onlooker has no doubt that they have been hewn out of 


one piece. 











Thence (f. 188b) to SAY MARA which is a pleasant town in which 
one finds simultaneously palm-trees, olives, walnuts, snow and fruit 
belonging both to mountains and to plains. Between it and *TIRHAN 
there is a huge bridge twice as large as that of Khaniqin and most 
wonderful, 


§ 33. Thence to QARMISIN (Kermanshah) which is a fine and 
splendid town, though there are no remains inside it except a house 
which is said to have been wonderful. In the year 340/951 we wit- 
nessed in it something curious, namely that *one of its chiefs (1) 
wished to build a court for himself, his harem and his suite. The 
architects prepared the plans for him. When the chief began the 
work on digging its foundations there appeared a building which he 
explored and this led him to a court on a plan (similar to that) which 
had been drawn up for him and which did not differ in anything )2( 
in the way of chambers, halls, platforms, domes and dwellings. It is 
said that this court had been built by the man who had planned Shabdiz. 


[ We think that this report too is due to Abū- Dulaj's imagination] )3( 


§ 34. The image of SHABDIZ is at a farsakh’s distance from 
Qarmisin. It represents a man on horseback made of stone. He 


wears a cuirass which cannot be distinguished (lā yuhramu) from 
iron ; (on it) appears the coat of mail and the studs fixed in it, and the 
onlooker has no doubt that (the image) can move. This image is of 
Barviz on his horse Shabdiz, and no image on earth is like it. In the 
niche in which the image is placed there are a number of men and 
women standing or mounted. Before the king there is a man with 
the appearance (zayy) of an artisan with a bonnet on his head ; he is 
girt (with a sash ?) and in his hand he holds a balkān with which 
he is digging the earth. A stream gushes forth from under the foot 
(of the king) and flows to the bridge over a wide river, which resembles 
the bridge of Khaniqin but is of a more solid construction. 


C) The text has “two of its chiefs” but then continues in the singular. 
C) I have restored * + WY. My friends Prof. A. Eghbal and Dr. M. A. 

Isma'îl have suggested * لايغادر‎ “ does not miss out", cf. Qoran XVIII, 17. 
C) Note of the original editor. 
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“exchange services” (bidāl) and the monk consented, but when he 
got from Abu-Nuwas what he wished, he himself broke faith and 


protected himself against Abu-Nuwas and the latter killed him. Since 
then no one has lived in the cell but it is the rendez-vous of the beaux 
of Hulwan who come to drink in it for the reason explained and 
because the place is pleasant and well-situated. And over it there is 
an inscription, as it is said, by the hand of Abu-Nuwas : 


“The monk acted unfairly : 
“For he enjoyed the ‘services’ of others but not vice-versa”. 


$31. In MARJ al-QAL'A there is a beautiful town endowed 
with a very cool climate and possessing cool streams, Nearby stands 
a castle (see $ 29) above the gardens which is now ruined. Abarviz 
is said to have killed his son in it and therefore it has decayed. 
Bajkam-the-Turk had made up his mind to (re-)build it but died 
before he could achieve this plan. 


'Thence to al-TAZAR which is a town with a cathedral mosque 
lying in a wide plain. There stands a portico built by Khusrau-kard 


(?) b. Shahan but there are no other remains in it. 


§ 32. Thence one turns off to the right towards MASA BADHAN 
and MIHRAJAN-QADHAQ. These (districts) consist of several 
towns. One of them is ARIVAJAN (?), a handsome town in a plain 
between tree-clad mountains and having many mineral springs (and 
mines of) sulphur, iron sulphate, borax and salts. Its water flows 
out to BANDANJIN (Mandali) and waters its plains. There is 
nothing noteworthy in it, except three mineral sources and a spring. 
If someone receives an enema of its water, he gets strong diarrhea ; 
if he drinks it he disgorges a mass of mixed matter and this water 


harms the nerves of the head. 


Thence a few farsakhs to al-RADD wal-BIRAW (?) where the 
tomb of the caliph Mahdi is located, but the only trace of it is the 
obliterated foundations of the building of which nothing has survived. 


Thence one enters SIRVAN which possesses fine remains and 
wonderful buildings. 











them and one’s thoughts too narrow in trying to encompass them. 
They consist of numerous porticos lying close to each other, of private 
chambers, treasuries, castles, arches, pleasances, balconies, covered 
galleries,open squares, hunting grounds, rooms and estates ( dasákir) @). 
A sage would protract his examination of them, (for the ruins) tell of 
might, power and long lives which inspire those who are far-sighted, 
The king who built it was Abarviz (Khusrau-A parvéz). 


§ 29. In HULWAN there are remains similar to those in Qasr-i 
Shirin. Thence to the Cupper’s Arch (2) which is a stone vault at 
the cross-roads in the gorge between two mountains, a marvellous, 
tall building. 


Thence to MADHARUSTAN which is a huge portico standing 


alone with a raised platform and a ruined garden before it. It was built 
by Bahram Gur. Snow falls only on its eastern side looking towards 
Khorasan, but not on its western side looking towards Iraq. Thence 
to Marj al-gal'a which is a very wide meadow with remains of an 
Adite (‘Adiya) (3) castle of wonderful construction (§ 31). 


§ 30. The water of the river Hulwan is pestilential, unpalatable 
and sulphurous. Rhododendrons grow along it. In Hulwan pome- 
granates are found such as Í have not seen in other countries and 
wonderful figs called shàh-anjir (f. 188a), i.e. “the king of figs”. 
In the neighbourhood there is a mountain with a number of sulphurous 
springs helpful in many ailments. Also in its neighbourhood is the 
mountain with a monk's cell called DA Y R al-GHAR. Some allege that 
it got its name in the following manner. Abu-Nuwas travelling from 
Iraq to Khorasan arrived at this cell in which a dissolute (sAalf) 
monk lived, nice-looking and of gentle appearance. He invited Abū- 
Nuwas and put him up, his behaviour betraying some (ultimate) 
purpose (!) (+). When they got drunk Aba-Nuwas offered him to 


() Perhaps simply: “level ground”, cf. commentary on $38. 

( Now Táq-i Girrà. 

C) i.e. belonging to hoary antiquity. ‘Ad, an ancient people in Arabia, 
are often mentioned in the Qor’an, VIT, 63, etc. 

( Reading: lam yatawaqqa amruhu ghàyatan (?). 
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Horsemen (1) ride on the top of its wall which is broad and 
spacious. This town is inaccessible to the Kurds, the governors and 
the villagers. On many occasions I used to look at its chief whom 
they call amir while he was sitting on a high tower built on the 


(gate?) from which one gets a view over several farsakhs. In his 


hands the amir would hold a naked sword and when he caught sight 
of a group of horsemen (approaching) from some direction, he would 
flash his sword and the herds of his family and his ox-teams 
('awümiluhu) would rush in fear (injafalat) towards the town. 


There is a cathedral mosque in it and it is a well-appointed (*) town. 
It is said that David and Solomon, on them be peace, prayed for the 
vietory of this town and the inhabitants, and it (became) immune 
(f. 187b) from invaders for ever. [t is said that Saul came from here 
and here the [sraelites gained vietory. This because Goliath came out 
of the East and David out of the West and God granted him success 
over Goliath. This town was built by Dara b. Dara and Alexander 
had no success in it and its people did not invite him. Nor did the 
Muslims either conquer it or take possession of it. The population 
accepted Islam only after (the Muslims) had despaired of its 
submission. The usurpers of loca] origin who rule in it to this day 


say that they are descendants of Saul. 


Their territories adjoin Khàniqin and Karkh-J.dan. This latter 
place is known for the s&nd@yd-grapes, and for the small number of 


cases of ophthalmia and small pox which occur in it. 


8 28. On the way from (Shahrazur) to KHANIQIN one has to 
cross the river Tamarra (Diyala). In Khaniqin there is a great oil- 
well which yields a large income, and a renowned bridge over the river. 
It has 24 arches, each 20 cubits (wide) and over it passes the highway 
from Khorasan to Kufa and Mekka. 


This road comes to QASR-I SHIRIN (which is a domain possess- 
ing) tall buildings : one's eyes become dimmed by trying to measure 


(*) This and the following paragraphs must refer again to the chief town 
of Shahrazür, see Commentary. 
C) Minsitba, more likely mangára “victorious”, as in Yaqut. 
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to protect themselves and to defend their territory. The height of the 
walls of the city is 8 cubits. Most of their amirs are from their own 
midst. (There are deadly scorpions (f. 187a) in Shahrazür, worse 
than those of Nisibin) (1). The inhabitants are freedmen ( mawáli ) 
of ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz but the Kurds encouraged them to overpower 
the amirs and to oppose the caliphs. This because the country is the 
winter quarters for 60,000 households of Kurds of various tribes, 
such as the Jalali, Yabisan (?), Hakami (?), Sul. Numerous fields 
belong to them in Shahrazür and their food comes mostly from its 
plains (sahàrá). In the neighbourhood of this town there is a 
mountain called Sha'ran and another known as Zalm in which seeds of 
the *zalm(?) are found which are good for the preparation of 
aphrodisiacs, and I do not know of any other place where they exist. 


§25. Thence to DAYLAM-ASTAN 7 farsakhs. In the days 
of the ancient kings of Persia the Daylamites used to camp here when 
they came out of their country on raiding expeditions. Leaving their 
main force (sawdd ?) nearby they themselves would spread over the 
country prowling in the night (for booty) (?) and, when their raid was 
over, return to this place and thence depart for their usual haunts, 
This place has been called after them to this very day. 


$26. In Shahrazür there is another town less rebellious and 
strong, called BIR (Pir?). Its inkabitants are Shi'ites of the Salihi- 
Zaydi denomination who were converted to Islam by Zayd b. Ali. This 
town is the haunt of every freebooter and of every raider. The people 
of *Nim-az-ray attacked this town, looted it and burnt it down to 
show their zeal in religion and in the Shari‘a. This happened in 
341/952. 


827. Between these two towns (*) lies a small town called 
DUZDAN (“Thieves”) built on the same pattern as Shiz for inside 
it there is a lake which has an outflow. 


(C) This phrase is out of its place. 

C) In the text: “seeds of ratm (?)", i.e. “broom”. 

C) Reading 'ássin. Dozy ‘assa “rêder pendant la nuit autour du iroupeau 
(loup, hyène), sonder, titer”. Yaqut spells gh@idin “were hiding ". 

(*) See above $24. 
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found in a mine situated towards the east. In Armenia sulphur and 
iron sulphates are rare and there is no silver or gold. Cheap prices 
prevail in Armenia but very great famines occur there too. lt is a 
far-flung country possessing many stones (minerals) with well-known 


properties. Yearly a number of markets are held there in which 


various things are sold, horses, brocades, mules, buzytin, etc. 


Armenia has few vestiges of the past. It possesses a mine of 
yellow marcasite (iron sulphide) but that which is found in the territory 
of Shiz in the village N.mravar (M.ravar ?) is of better quality and 
I do not think I have seen the like of it. 


$ 22. Armenia adjoins the mountains(?) of Jūr (spelt Hür), 
then those of * Das.n, then al-Harraniya (?) and * Niriz. 


§ 23. This *NIRIZ (NIRIZ) used to form the principality of the 
tribe of Tayy (or of the earlier Tayy ?) (1). This was a region which 
Abu-Tammam, Buhturi and others sought. Its ruler ‘Ali b. Murr 
Tà'i was the patron to whom poets used to travel and from whom they 
returned with presents. Then a Kurdish tribe known as (lacuna : read 
*Hadhbaniya, V.M.) seized the town, made a desert of its site and 
ruined its districts (rustéq), obliterating every trace of them. So 
things remained under them for a time, but when the government 
(of the caliph) weakened and they (the Kurds) felt themselves safe 
from requests of the governors and visits of the amirs, they restored 
what they had ruined and emulated their predecessors in these parts 
extending their villages up to Salaq, Daynavar and the dependencies 


of Shahrazur. 


824. And SHAHRAZUR consists of two towns (2) and various 
villages. It has a large town, which is nowadays its capital, called 
Nim-az-ray. (Its) people are in revolt against the government and 
have found savour in opposition and pleasantness in rebellion. The 
town lies in a plain (sahr@) and its people possess courage and energy 

( My translation of حافرة‎ (2) is conjectural. 


i © Spelt: mudaynat “small towns” but should be corrected *madīnatān 
in view of the description which follows. 
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(in that state) and this friendly attitude is a feature of an amiable 
nature and of a pure character. The population are ready to serve 
their guests and to show them great hospitality. They are very 
obedient to their clergy (“monks”). When one of them is approach- 
ing death he calls in the priest, gives him money and confesses the sin 
which he has committed. The priest prays for his forgiveness and 
guarantees (in advance) that his other sins will be pardoned and 
forgiven. It isalso reported that the priest spreads his chasuble (fisa) 
and each time the man mentions a sin he opens his hand and then 
closes it (qabada-hà) saying : “I have taken the sin ", and he throws 
it into his chasuble. When no sins have remained, the priest gathers 
up his chasuble and goes out with it. (Then) he says : “I have carried 
away thy sins and thrown them into the desert," and strengthens in his 
soul (the belief) in pardon and forgiveness. This custom is not part of 
their general creed but is peculiar to this group, who are a kind of 
Armenians. Their voices in reading lessons from the Gospel and the 
rhythm (2gà*) of their chants are more pleasant and emotional than 
the voices of other kinds of Christians. For an afflicted heart disposed 
to threnodies and dirges their modulations are more plaintive than 
(those of) the Arab threnodists in their mourning, and their psalmodies 
in church are most sweet (!) to the ear of a joyful and intent listener 
because joy and gladness come from the repetition of songs (?). Itis 
said that their singing to the accompaniment of strings is pleasant and 
correct indeed. 


§ 21. In (Armenia) there is a mountain called MASIS (Ararat) 
from the foot of which numerous and abundant springs gush forth 
which neither decrease nor increase and are cool in summer, protective 
and preserving in winter, (and always) pleasant. Snow remains on 
(f 186b) the summit of Masis throughout the year and enormous worms 
are born on it, some reaching 20 cubits and more (in length) and 
10 cubits round the body. 


In Armenia there are springs with bitter purging water ; most of 
them lie round this mountain. A large amount of yellow arsenic i& 
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its water, when it is cold, recovers his sight ; whoever smells its mud, 
his eyes are not blinded by snow. A beast which walks into it is safe 


from mange and so are its little ones for ever. 


Many rivers flow into this lake (of Urmiya). 


819. In Armenia borax comes from this spring and from the 
lake in which the fish żirrīkh is caught (i.e. the lake of Van). Borax 
is also found in * Bajunays (Bahunays ?) which is the country of the 
Banu-Sulaym, and in which there is a salt-marsh with good salt; in 
it too there is a mine of andarāni salt, a magnesia mine and a copper 
mine. And that (mine) which is in Hizan produces tutty of the kinds 
mahmiid and dafádi'i (^ colour of the frog” ?) with alsmall quantity 
of black iron sulphate which is not good. The salt there (*) is less 
good than that in Hizan. In (Armenia) grow lavender and wormwood 
which expels worms from the inside, although the turkî kind is 
stronger and more efficacious. There too grow good afsintin (°), 
good aftimün (°) (f. 186a), istükhüdhüs(*) and many useful herbs. 


There grow also hyacinths of the rāmī kind. 


$20. Between (sir) Armenia and Aflughuniya there is a vast 
country (balad) which does not produce scholars and from which no 
scholar has ever risen, and this because of (its) nature. In that 
country (balad) there are strong castles, as that called W.RIMAN (?) 
which stands in the midst of a lake on the tooth of a peak and cannot 
be conquered. Here too a river goes underground and they say that 
this is the river (which re-appears) in * Nigibin. The inhabitants are 
subject to elephantiasis because of their eating too much cabbage. 
Treason is in their nature and evidence has been quoted in support 
(of this charge against them) but one of my brothers (friends ?) 


has adduced some excuses on their behalf. 


He says that they are not treacherous. And he adds that, if there 
is a pauper among them, he does not like (his) countrymen to see him 


(i) hà apparently refers to Armenia. 

(*) Artemisia absinthium which seems to be identical with wormwood ? 
€) Cuscuta epithymum, “ Flachsseide ” but the word is indistinct. 

(*) Lavandula stoechas. 
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be erossed in one night. From this lake salt comes in a polished 
(crystallised) state resembling tutty. On the eastern shore of the lake 
there are springs, the water of which becomes petrified when air 
touches it ; from other springs waters, bitter, sour and salt, flow into 
the lake. When poured on mercury they immediately decompose it 
(fattat-hu) and render it like dry stone. There is here also a white 
soft mineral which bleaches lead in the process of melting and makes 
it as white as tin and nearly as white as silver. And above (the lake) 
stand strong castles. 


$18. One side of the lake adjoins a place called “the Kurdish river” 
(wadî al-Kurd) in which there are rare Specimens of stones. Over 
(beyond) it in the direction of Salmas there is a famous spring, (f. 185b) 
harmless, nay very useful. By common accord it is the best of what 
comes out of the bosom of the earth. It is called ZARAVAND and 
from it zarávandi borax takes its name. When a wounded man or 
beast is placed in it the wounds and ulcers heal, and, under them, soft 
bones, hidden curvatures (azija ?) and deep-seated splinters (improve). 


(The wounds) open to let out pus and other matter and then cleanly 


coalesce and the man is safe from danger. 


In my time a person, whom I helped to carry to the spring, was 
suffering from mange, baldness, colic, herpes (* hazáz), pains in his legs, 
shattered nerves, perpetual melancholia and constant fever. An arrow- 
head had pierced his flesh and stuck in his body and we were expecting 
that any time it might perforate his liver, He stayed there three days 
and the arrow came out of his waist because this was the softest spot 
for it to find its way out. 


I have seen the like of this water only in Tiz and Mukran, and 
I shall speak of its properties when I reach the story of my journey 
to those parts, if the One God wills it. 


One of the qualities of this spring is that beside it there is a 
rivulet of fresh water, limpid and cold, and whoever has drunk of it is 
safe from diphtheria ; the tender ducts (‘urtiq) of his spleen (al-tuhdl) 
become dilated and without difficulty he secretes (as-hala) the black 
bile. Whoever being struck with night-blindness washes his eyes with 








]n the mountains which have been mentioned there are mineral springs, 
useful only for mange. In Badhdhayn there is a place having the 
area (taksir) of 3 jarib and it is said that it has a place for a man to 
stand on. Whoever stands on it and prays to God (t. 185a) obtains 
what he prays for. There the banners of the Muhommira (“those 
clad in red”) are tied (1). Babak arose from here and here they are 
*waiting for al-Mahdi. Below there is a huge river; if someone 
suffering from chronic fever bathes in it he gets rid of the fever. 


$ 16. Beside it (the river) (?) is the river al-RASS (Araxes) 
along which ('a/à?) are found wonderful pomegranates, the like of 
which I have not seen anywhere, and also wonderful olives. As for 
the raisins they are dried in ovens (tannür) because there is no sun 
(shine) with them, on account of the multitude of flies, and the sky is 
never lit up by the sun. They have some sulphur which they find in 
lumps (floating) in the water and the women grow fat when they drink 
it with crumbs of bread. 


The river Araxes flows out to the plain of Balasajan which (extends 
to) the sea, and lengthwise from Barzand to Barda'a. Thereto belong 
Varthin and Baylaqan. In this plain there are 5,000 villages or more, 
all in ruins, although their walls and buildings stand upright without 
decay in view of the goodness of the soil. They say that these villages 
had belonged to the Companions of al-Rass mentioned in the Qor'an 
(XXV, 40; L, 12) and also that they were the host (raht) of Goliath 
whom David and Solomon killed when they refused to pay the tribute 
(kharáj). Goliath was killed in Urmiya where his tomb is to be found ; 
and the temple (kanisa) of Victory and that of Glory are there also. 


$ 17. And in URMIYA too there is a salt lake in which nothing 
grows and no animals are found in the neighbourhood. In the middle 
of it there is an island called Kabuaan (sic) and on it there are 
villages inhabited by the crews of the ships which sail on the lake. 
The cireumference (of the lake) is 50 farsakhs and in its width it can 


(5) Z. solemnly consecrated. 
(?) Badhdh must have lain a considerable distance south of the Araxes 
on a tributary of the Araxes, near Mt. Hashtadsar. 
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son was displeased and shamed lest the father would accuse him of 
rebellion. As in the meantime he was greedy for money, stores and 
treasures, he collected a large army of Daylamites and went to 
Azarbayjan and then there happened what is not hidden from the 
distant and the near. 


$ 13. Then I returned to Azarbayjan by (way of) Gîlan up to 
Muqan, travelling 80 farsakhs under trees along the coast of the great 
sea of Tabaristan. I reached the place called BAKÜY A belonging to 
Sharvan and found there a spring of petroleum, the lease (qgabala) of 
which is 1,000 dirhams a day. Nearby is another well producing white 
petroleum resembling jessamine oil (?); it flows unceasingly day and 
night and its lease (diman) is also (1,000 dirhams). 


§ 14. Thence I proceeded to Armenia and reached TIFLIS which 


is a town beyond which there is *no Islam (!). It is traversed bya 
river which is called Kurr and flows to the sea, and mill-wheels (urüb?) 
are at work in it. The town has huge walls and very hot baths which 
require neither fuel nor water. The reason is clear to intelligent 


persons and needs no explanation. 


I wished to visit the cave al-Tis (2) to have a look at it but this 
was impossible because (the road ?) was cut off from it and so I had 


to content myself with imagination. 


$15. Thence I journeyed to ARDABLL over the mountains of 
Vayzur (Vayotz-dzor), Qaban, Khajin (Khachén), al-Ray', H.ndan 
(Jaydàn ?) and al-Badhdhayn (“the two Badhdh 7") (At the latter 
place) there is a mine of alum called after it (°). This is the red alum 
called yamani. Thence it is carried to the Yaman (1) and Wasit ; the 
wool in Wasit is dyed with it exclusively, and it is stronger than the 
Egyptian kind. (And it is found) here (in Badhdh) and in Ardab:l(*). 


C) By mistake our text omits lä which is restored by Yaqut. 

() Perhaps: *maghār al-Tish “the cave of thoughtlessness" indicating 
the presence of some gases in the grotto ? 

C) Le. this alum is called: Badhdhi (?). 

(*) The phrase is elliptic. 
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§ 9. Thence I went to the ISFANDUYA river where I found 
many boracic springs, which are useful only in cases of swollen 
muscles (al-riyah fil- aşa) ; another spring helps against shortness of 
breath (al-khafa ?). 


$ 10. Thence I arrived at a mine of red Syrian (or light pink ? 
sirî ?) iron sulphate in which white gold grows (appears) in summer 
and it (sulphate ?) reddens on the inner side of its crust (min dakhil 
haffihi). 

§ 11. Thence I penetrated into TA RM (Tàrom). There, as well 
as in ZHANJAN I found famous mines of iron sulphate, superior to 
that of Egypt, Cyprus and Kerman. I also found there mines of 
borax and alum, white and red. I also found a spring useful for 
inveterate wounds but not for fresh ones. I also found a spring from 
which flows a water which petrifies when air has touched it and which 
in the liquid state is useful for bleedings (?) from the womb, and in a 
solid state for the dubar al-hamir (“ asses’ sores”) ; also a white stone 
which serves as a bezoar. 


& 12. I arrived in the capital of the king of Daylam ,called 
SAMIRAN, and among its buildings and works I saw things which 
I had not seen in other royal residences, for it has some 2,850 large 
and small buildings. Its lord Muhammad b. Musafir, when he saw 
some fine piece of furniture or some solid work, would enquire after 
the maker and, having learnt his whereabouts, send him money, such 
as would attract such a man, and guarantee to him the double of that 
sum if he came to him. But when he arrived, the king would prevent 
him from leaving the castle for the duration of his life. He used to 
collect the children of his subjects and have them instructed in crafts. 
He had much revenue and little expense, much money and great 
treasures. So he continued until his (own) children became hostile to 
him in view of their compassion for (f. 184b) their (his ?) men who 
were living in the guise of captives. One day Muhammad went out on 
one of his hunting expeditions and, when he came back, they locked 
the gate of the castle and would not let him in. Muhammad took 
refuge:in another castle in his dominions and his sons freed his 5,000 
craftsmen (who) felt grateful to them for this act. His middle 
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blessedness of her child. And when he wished to take leave of her, 
she gave him a bag of earth and said to him: “ Tell thy lord that there 
will be a building on this earth”. He took it and left but when he 
reached the place of Shiz, and this, you should know, is an open plain 
(sara), he died, but before his death, when he felt he was going to 
die, he buried the bag at this place. The news reached the king and 
the Persians affirm that he sent a man of his (rajud ma'ahu) saying 
“Go to the place where our friend died and build a fire-temple over 
thatbag." Said he: * And how shall I recognize the place? " Said the 
king: “Go and it will not be hidden from thee". And when he reached 
the place he was bewildered and did not know what to do. Then 
evening came and the night overtook him, and he saw a great light 
rising from a place in that neighbourhood. Then he knew that it 
was the place he sought. And he went thither, drew a linejaround 
the fire, and spent the night there. And in the morning he ordered 
a building to be erected on that line, and this was the fire-temple of Shiz. 


$8. From this town I proceeded 4 farsakhs to another town 
called al-Ran (* Alaran) in which there is a mine of heavy white gold 
mixed with silver; it reddens (when tested) on a touchstone. When 
to ten parts of it one-tenth of silver is added (?) it reddens. And I 
found a mine of lead and extracted from it mardasinj (dross of lead); 
from each maund I got 1:/, dangs (i.e. one-quarter) of pure silver. 


I have not found lead mines anywhere else. I found in it many 


mandrakes (bayrūh) (f. 184a) of huge size, one measuring 10 cubits 


or more (1). In this town there is a river: whoever drinks from it is 
safe from caleuli. There is also a herb there: whoever carries it with 
him it makes him laugh until his laughter turns to madness; but if 
he loses the herb, or a part of it, he feels sorrow for it and even weeps. 
There is also a white opaque stone there which produces lead. There 
too small beasts (insects) fall from the clouds which are useful against 
baldness (alopecia) when they are used in poultices (5il-Iutsih). (And 
yet?) baldness with total loss of hair prevails among them. 


() Cf. below § 60. 





== 89 a 


In (Shiz) there is a greatly respected fire-temple from which the 
fires of the Magians are kindled both in the East and in the West. 
On the summit of its cupola there is a silver crescent which forms 
its talisman. Both amirs and usurpers wished to remove it but did 
not succeed. 


[This report too is one of Abū- Dulaf's superfluities ] (1). 


And another wonder of this temple is that the hearth has been 
burning for 700 years and no ashes are found in it, whereas the fire 
has not ceased to burn even for an hour. 


§6. This town was built by Hurmuz b. Khusrau-Shir b. Bahram 
of stones and lime. By this temple there are (f. 183b) tall porticos 
and awe-inspiring buildings. When an enemy attacks this town and 
sets his mangonels, be it at a cubit’s distance, the missile (stone) falls 
outside the walls (2) 

$7. The story about the foundation of this town is that, when 
the news reached Hurmuz, king of Persia, that a child, a blessed boy, 
would be born in Jerusalem, in a village called Bethlehem, and that 
offerings (sacrifice) to him should be ointment (duhna), oil and fran- 
kincense, he sent one of his trusted men with great riches and bade 
him purchase 1000 quintals of oil in Jerusalem and * carry much 
frankincense with him. And he told him to proceed to Jerusalem 
and to enquire about that child ; then, having learnt (what he wanted), 
to hand the gifts to the mother and give her the good tidings of what 
honour, fame and good deeds would fall to the lot of her son. And 
(he was) to beg her to give blessings to him (the king) and to the 
people of his kingdom. 


And the man did as he had been told. He went to Maryam 
and presented to her what was sent with him and let her know the 


() Remark of the original editor. “Too” apparently refers to the story 
of the temple of Multan in the first risala which the editor also comments on 
with disapproval. 

C) In the margin: “and sets his mangonels against its walls, the stone 
falls into the above-mentioned lake”. Yaqut, ITI, 354 : “the stone falls into 
the lake; and if the mangonel were removed (ukkhira) but to a cubit's 
distance, the stone falls outside the walls". 
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got hold of my mind with regard to stones, and I craved for medicinal 
plants and my judgment pushed me to explore the veins of ore and 
springs, information and description brought me (f. 183a) to SHIZ 


§ 4. This is a town situated between Maragha, Zanjan, Suhravard 
and Daynavar, among mountains in which are found mines of gold, 
quicksilver, lead, silver, yellow arsenic and the stones known as jamast 
(amethyst). Its gold is of three kinds: (a) that known 358 7 
which is like soil but, if water is poured over it, (that soil) is washed 
away and gold sand like dust (dharr) remains which joins with 
quicksilver and (the result) is of a pink colour, (') *heavy, pure, (of) 
a colour resisting to fire, (2) soft and malleable ; (6) the second kind 
is shahrabi and is found in nuggets weighing from one grain to 10 
mithqals ; its colour is fast, permanent (sul) razin) ; but there is some 
dryness in it (3) ; (c) the third is called sijábadAi and is white, soft, 
solid and red when tested on the touchstone ; it can be coloured with 
iron sulphate ; the arsenic in it is in lamin and it contains little soil. 
This kind is used in ornamentation and decoration, and from it especially 
the people of Isfaban make bezels and it does not redden in them (?). 
Its mercury is superior to (that of) the Khorasanian kind, heavier and 
purer. We have tested it and (the produce) proved to be one in thirty, 
along with silver ore (al fiddat al-ma‘diniya) ; this (gold) is not found 
in the East. As regards the silver, the extraction of it is (expensive) 
in view of the dearth of coal with them. 


85. The walls of this town encircle the * lake (4) which is bottom- 
less. I sounded it to a depth of 14,000 cubits odd and the plumb 
did not come to rest. Its area is about one jarib hashimi and when 
its waters have moistened the earth the latter immediately solidifies to 
stone. Seven canals come out of the lake and each of them feeds a 
mill and comes out under the walls. 


.() See I. Hauqal (ed. Kramers), 181, who uses this term khaltigi. Cf, 
Dozy, Supplement : &halüqt “rouge clair". 

C) Or “coloured, resisting to fire” ?. 

C) Or perhaps “dryness” refers to the colour (* paleness ”). 

(5 Not bakr but * Buhayra, cf. $6, but see bahr in $48. 
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11 
ABU-DULAF’S SECOND RISALA 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC 


(f. 182b) [ The Second Epistle which he addressed to us after the 
one which we have transcribed | (?). 


81. After praise to God, a eulogy of those who represent him 
on this earth and in his heaven and a prayer for divine help to them 
in every kind of good (purposes), -I have written (harrartu) for you 
both-, o you two, whose slave I am, may God grant you glory, assis- 
tance, power and authority,- a record of my journey from Bukhara to 
China, carried out in a chord, and of my return via India which formed 
the arc (of that circle). In (my record) I have mentioned various 
marvels which I witnessed iu the lands 1 saw and among the tribes 
I visited. I have not made my discourse exhaustive for fear of 
(obtrusive) length, and for the moment I have seen fit to (prepare) an 
abstract (in the form?) of a clear treatise containing all I have seen, 
(my object being) that honourable persons should benefit by it; that 
the distinguished and the comfortable should find guidance (?) in it ; 
and that the views of those who are unable to measure the land 


(personally) should become enlightened. 


8 2. I begin with a discussion of the natural mines and mineral 
wonders because these are of more general utility, and in doing 
so I intend to be concise. God is the giver of assistance, he (alone) 
suffices to me and he is the best helper. 


§ 3. After I mastered the noble art and the profitable commerce 
of sublimating, distilling, dissolving and calcifying, and curiosity (2) 


() Added by the original addressees. 
C) Khamara qalbi shakkun fil-hijáàra “ doubt seized me heart about stones ". 


30 








I am deeply grateful to the enlightened liberality of the Egyptian 
Minister of Education H.E. Prof. Dr. Taha Husain and his coadjutors 
for including my work on Abu-Dulaf in their series of publications, 
that torch of light which they are carrying on amid all the clouds 
and storms of the present troublous days. 


It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge my debt to my friends 
Y. A. Isma'îl, B.A. ‘Awad, A. A. Magid, and other Arab friends who 
with great kindness helped me with their suggestions and explanations. 


My former pupils Dr. J. A. Boyle and G. Meredith-Owens have 
obliged me by checking my English text. 


Cambridge, 21 January 1952. 


P.S. I read a preliminary report on Abu-Dulaf’s Second Risala 
at the International Congress of Orientalists in Stamboul on 
22 September 1951. The text (in French) has appeared in Oriens, 
vol. V, No. 1, 1952, pp. 23-7. 





نب 007 “د 


7. The use of al-is arbitrary Ole and Olei (1892), C Zl cue من‎ 
(1962). 

8. Genders are confused both in nouns and in verbs: J! هذه‎ 
(192a), هذه المكان‎ (192b), yess واد‎ (195a), قلعة يشرف‎ (188a), eto. 


9. There is much confusion in the use of numerals: e el 


(189b), عشرون رستاق‎ (193b), A & (190b). 


The author's own style is rather uneven. In the narrative parts 
of his risd/a (1) his manner is vived and popular but in his minera- 
logical excurses he presents his remarks in the form of a catalogue, in 
which various statements are merely juxtaposed (see especially $ 4). 
In longer phrases he does not shun anacolutha. Thus in 5 7 
the verb amara “he ordered" is followed by a series of verbs 
now in the subjunctive and now in the past: an yamgiya— 
wa yas'ala—wa dafa'a—wa bashshara—wa yasala. Similarly in 
841: ya'muruhu bi-sadd al-nahr—wa an yas'ala—wa fataha wa 
garana—uwa arsala, with an additional confusion of the persons 


* thou " and “he” 


The publishing of an ancient text from a unique copy would be 
an unenviable task, had we not the help of the numerous quotations 
found in Yaqut, and partly in Z. Qazwini. It is astonishing, how 
close the quotations are to the Mashhad text. We may still be in 
some doubt as to whether smaller emendations originate from a better 
MS. or are due to Yaqut himself, but even in the latter case the 


readings of this judicious Arab author are of considerable value. 


For the casual mistakes (see above) in our MS. I have marked 
the necessary corrections in the footnotes to the first fifteen para- 
graphs of the text, in order to give an idea of the state of the MS. 
In subsequent paragraphs 1 have corrected such spellings without 
acknowledgment, but all the essential improvements, either Yaqut’s, 


or my own, are clearly recorded in my text. 


(9 Sueh as his version of the Nativity ($7), the description of the 
Armenian sectarians ($20) and of Mt. Damavand ($51) the story of the 
Sasanian princess ($71), etc. 














invasion, ie. approximately before the 7th/13th century (1). The 
naskh hand is not difficult but is often negligent. The peculiarities 
of spelling, such as the use of Persian 5 (with three dots), indicate 
the Persian nationality of the scribe. At some places he copied 


complexes of Arabic siens without realising their meaning : 


fol. 184 a: هى مدينة الاسلام وراها‎ for * وراءها‎ eo» N 


ويه يتوقعون المهدى * ag for‏ بثو معون المهدى fol. 185 a:‏ 


His knowledge of Arabic grammar is very indifferent. Some of 
his usual deficiencies have been summed up by A. P. \Kovalevsky 
(Le. 25) and we shall table them in more detail. 


1. The chief stumbling block of the scribe was the Arabic hamza 
and he often does without it or replaces it in the Persian way by &, 
for example. 
غاب‎ — x CAE (182b, etc.) ; حيته‎ — * 4h (190b); <D — 

5 3 * 

& Slo (182b) ; للا * — ليلا‎ (1892) ; fd — * Ju (183b); شيا‎ wis 
» شيا‎ (190b). 
2. He is fond of the madda and spells : 


LE a «CLE (186b), T» هارت‎ elo (1853), Le e "CA (186b). 


3. Final š is either left undotted or replaced by J: 


are ٭‎ ie (190a), رثات‎ — a šV), (186a), لبست‎ 4 Aud) (196a). 


4. The following words are spelt usually without alif : 
pue e ç سليمن‎ H 


5. Words like dle واد‎ are spelt uniformly le وادى‎ (188b). 


6. After i final ¿ç is preserved x م‎ for توق‎ d (188a) . 


(t) Two names كبودان‎ (817) and مادران‎ (in $54, but not in $38) are spelt 
in the text with 2 and not with 2, as they ought to appear in older Persian 
and in Arabic. Our scribe could be remiss in Arabic, only if in his own 
language the use of 3 between two vowels became irregular. Signs of such 
slackness appear by the beginning of the 13th century (?). 
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with a mild halo of exoticism. This surmise would have one draw- 
back. It would not account for the emergence of the manuscript of 
the Collectanea in Persia, in Mashhad. We thus come back to the 


question of whether there ever existed a second copy of it, or whether 


even Yaqüt made use of the same unique copy, possibly during his 
work in the libraries of Marv (^). For the moment, I agree with 
Dr. Rohr-Sauer that the problem of the identity of Abu-Dulaf’s 
addressees remains obscure, as in the time of Yaqut, but the discovery 


of the Mashhad MS. enables us to reach some interesting conclusions : 


l. the critical notes in the text are not by Yaqut but by the 
original patrons ; 
9. the two risdlas were addressed to the same two persons ; 


3. the patrons who made the endorsements fully confirmed the 
authorship of Abü-Dulaf, so that it is no longer possible to speak of 


No. 1 as a “forgery attributed to Abü-Dulaf" (Marquart) ; 


4. even Abu-Dulaf in the introduction to No. 2 refers to his 
previous risdla ; 


5. the two r/sülas were compiled more or less simultaneously for 

—— 
in 818 of No. 2 we find a reference to a spring in Mukran which the 
author promises to describe in due course. The proper place for this 


wonder should have been towards the end of No. 1. 


8 8.—Tuk AUTHOR AND THE SCRIBE 


The Mashhad MS. is written throughout in the same hand. The text 
of the second risdla follows immediately on that of the first risdla, 
and is followed without a break by that of Ibn Fadlan's risdla (?). 
Tentatively the MS. can be dated back to the time before the Mongol 


(1) See above p. 3. See below on the Persian seribe of the Mashhad MS. 

(*) I possess the photographs of some pages before and after the second 
risüla. Besides, the facsimile of I. Fadlàn's text (fol. 196b-212b) is available 
in A.P. Kovalevsky's Puteshestviye Ibn-Fadlana, Leningrad 1939. 











Could then the risdlas be addressed to Ismail b. ‘Abbad whom 
Tha‘alibi names as the patron of Abü-Dulaf? This great vazir was 
born in 326/938 and died in 385/995 ('). His title 8710م‎ was given 
him because he was a “companion” of the Būyid Fakhr al-daula 
(366-87 /976-97), but he also served under the latter’s son Majd al- 
daula (whom Mahmud of Ghazna deposed in 420/1029). Consequently 
the association of Abu-Dulaf with the Sahib brings us to the last 
quarter of the 10th century (2). 


The Sahib was a famous scholar and bibliophile (°) and it would 


be strange if Abu-Dulaf had dared to submit to him such wild stuff 
as his first risála, or even the poor account of Rayy and its immediate 
neighbourhood, as contained in the second risd@la (847-9). The 
annotation on the death of Nasr, which was apparently drawn up at 
a time not too distant from the event (331/943), would be too early 
for the Sahib. Nor was there much purpose in registering doubtful 
reports on events in Bukhara, while the Buyids of Rayy had direct 


means of information on what was happening at the rival court. 


Consequently, one should perhaps assume that the two risé@las 
were compiled for patrons living in one of the Persian provinces, or 
even in Mesopotamia, where there was no danger of being contradicted 


on the geography of Central Asia and where even Persia appeared 


(4) I. Khallikàn, translated by de Slane, I, 212, 

(9 In Tha‘alibi’s quotation from the gastda bani Sasan (IlI, 175 and 
187, 3rd line from the bottom) the “rogues” boldly proclaim : 

P وهنا الاين ال مطيم الشائم‎ 
pou un A Ur M er Ue من‎ "HEU 

“And one of us is the famous guardian of the faith Muti” 

“Who begs Mu‘izz al-daula for bread in just the amount required (?) ". 

Muti‘-lillahi occupied the throne in 334-63/946-74 and the Büyid Mu'izz 
al-daula acted as his “protector” in 334-56/946-67. However, the original 
draft of the gasida may have been written before the time of Abü-Dulaf's 
actual association with the Sahib. 

(3) I. Khallikàn, transl. by Slane, I, 212, writes that, according to the 
grammarian Abul-Husayn al-Farisi, the Sahib declined the invitation of 
Nüh b. Mansür to come over to Bukhara, under the pretext that 400 camels 
would be needed for earrying his books alone. 
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anonymous patrons (1) of Abu-Dulaf (see above p. 3) by the non- 


. 1 0 ف‎ ” 
committal formula: “ ل‎ read in an ancient book". 


3efore I became acquainted with the text of the second risüla I 
had thought that one of the two patrons to whom Abu-Dulaf addressed 
his ris@las (2) might have been the great geographer Abü *Abdillah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad Jayhani who was known for his systematic 
efforts to collect geographical information (°). In 309/912-3 Jayhani 
was still alive, but we have no indication as to the time of his demise(*). 
As risdlas I and II were addressed to the same patrons it is difficult to 
admit that Abü-Dulaf would have had the effrontery to submit his 
fantastic account of the Turks to a man who was himself an expert on 
that subject (5). Had the collection of four treatises been prepared 
under the auspices of Jayhani, he would have liked to insert something 
about his personal acquaintance with Ibn Fadlan, similar to what we 


find in the book with regard to Abü-Dulaf. 


Finally, after Abü-Dulaf's account of how the ambassadors of 
Nasr behaved in Sandabil, risala 1 contains a report on the death of 
Nasr intercalated by the addressees(). It is evident then that the latter 
were not in Bukhara (7) where there would have been no need for a 
report on the demise of Nagr emanating from an informant whom 


they themselves treated with distrust. 


(9 In view of the additional formula of address : y@ sayyidi wa maulayya, 
A. P. Kovalevsky, Le. 29, has surmised that “one of them was an amir and 
the other a vazir” (?). 

(°) See Minorsky, Marvazi, 1942, pp. 6-8. 

(°) See Muqaddast, 3-4, cf. Minorsky, Hudüd al- Alam, pp. XVII-XVIII. 

(*; His son ‘Ali (Abi All) Muhammad b. Muhammad Jayhàáni perished 
inder some ruins (taht al-hadn) in 330/941-2, see Ibn al-Athir VIII, 294. 

(©) Nearly all the tribal names appearing in Abu-Dulaf's risála I are known 
(with accurate details) in the sources derived from Jayhini, see above p. 14. 

(°) This report is apparently the work of someone other than Abü-Dulaf, 
because, according to the addressees, this informant indulged in invocations to 
God for pardon. This particular feature is not attested in either of Abū- 
Dulaf's risala. With wa qala we return to Abü-Dulaf's narration. 


C) Contrary to A. P. Kovalevsky's suggestion, l.c., 30. 
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This clear itinerary makes all the difference in comparison with 


the vagaries of the first risála. It is obvious too that in describing 


Iran Abü-Dulaf, despite his southern and Sindbad-like imagination, 
could not allow himself such eccentricities as in Central Asia about 
which the average reader knew nothing. 


As an ad?b, Abu-Dulaf must certainly have known the main 
geographical works of his time. We have considered the problem of 
his readings in Bukhara, as possibly reflected in his reports on the 
Central-Asian Turks. In the second risdéla | have not succeeded in 
discovering any noticeable reminiscences of literary sources, except 
perhaps in two cases of parallelism with Mas'üdi's works (887, 32). 
The item on Hulwan in Yàqut is very probably due to Abü-Dulaf 
(our $30) and not to some “ Abu-Zayd” (of Balkh ?), as stated in 
Mu‘jam al-buldén, II, 317. The worst written part of the risdla 
is the account of Khuzistan (88 65, 70, etc.) where at least two records 
have been negligently and repetitively pieced together. The one 
speaks of “a bridge with a mosque on it" and the other of “a weir 
with a mosque opposite it", both with reference to the same 
monuments of Tustar. The description of the rivers is also misleading 
and § 64 has definitely got into the wrong place (see the Commentary). 
These mistakes do not inspire confidence in the personal experience of 
the author. The arrangement of the material concerning Shahrazür 
($§ 24-7) is faulty but the information is genuine. The unfulfilled 
promise to speak of the spring in Mukran (818) also reflects some 
hurry in the preparation of the record. For the rest Abu-Dulat’s 
mformation, however much embellished by the imagination, seems to 
be based on his own observations (8 34, 51, etc. ), or talks with “ old- 
timers " of diverse creeds and nationalities (cf. 887, 71, etc.). The fact 
that Yaqut made such an extensive use of Abu-Dulaf shows that 
there was no more reliable material on the places figuring in Abū, 


Dulaf's report. 


7.—To Wmuow pip ABU-DULAF ADDRESS His RISĀLAS ? 


This difficult, question was not solved even by such an expert 


bibliophile as Yaqut, who introduces the opening words of the two 
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C.—The deseription of the principality of * Niriz (§ 23), south 
of Lake Urmiya, is quite convincing and is naturally followed by a 
curious account of Shahrazür with details which now, for the first time, 
find an explanation. Continuing in a southerly direction the author 
arrived at Khaniqin (§ 28). 

D.—From Khanigin on the itinerary systematically follows the 
great “ Khorasanian" road, via Hulwan (829), Kermanshah ($33) 
and Hamadhan ($41). This journey is interrupted by an excursion 
to the south into the basin of the Saymara (western Luristan) (832) 
but after this détour the traveller rejoins the highroad at Kermanshah. 


E.—After Hamadhàn the author follows the southern road to 
Central Persia via Nihàvand (844), Karaj ($45), Qumm (846) and 
ayy ($848, 49). 

F.—His excursion to Damavand (850) and the mountains of 
Tabaristan (8851, 52) forms an intermezzo during his stay in Rayy. 


G.—From Rayy the author continued his journey along the 
4 Khorasanian" road via Simnan (54), Damghan (855) and Bistam (856). 

H.—From Bistam he turned off northwards to Jurjan (857), 
and via * Suqün (858) reached Tus (859) in Khurasan. The reference 
to Herat (861) does not seem to be based on personal experience. 

[.—After this begins the return journey to Central and South- 
Western Persia with only two large cities, Nishapür ($60) and 
Isfahan (§ 62), described along this wide stretch. 


J.— From Isfahan the itinerary turns south-west towards Idhaj 
(§ 63) and Khüzistán, and Süq al- Ahwaz (Š 65) and Tustar are described 
in the Karin basin. Then Abü-Dulaf moves towards the southern 
part of Khuzistan: Ram-Hurmuz (Š 66) and Dauraq ($67) (in the 
Jarrahi basin). From Dauraq he turns back to the east, to Asak (8 68) 
and Hindijan ($69) lying in the direction of Arrajan and the Persian 
Gulf. One migbt perhaps surmise that from here Abü-Dulaf either 


went on to Fars (via Arrajan), or took a boat to some harbour in the 
Gulf. But the account stops short and the concluding paragraphs 
(8870-72) are only appendices on certain antiquities in Khuzistan. 
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to check his inexactitudes and to explain his allusions, but, in the light 


of comparisons and illustrations, such popular stories as that about 
the Nativity (*) or that about the late Sassanians (8 71) can find some 
explanation. In any case, even mistaken statements and beliefs, 
when they have one thousand years behind them, merit attention from 


the historical point of view, unless they are pure fiements or frauds. 


The original text of the Mashhad MS. provides us with a welcome 
surprise. By contrast with the first riséla, Abü-Dulaf's travels in 
lran follow an easily recognisable itinerary which will be rendered 
still clearer by the numerated paragraphs which we have introduced 
in the text. Such sections reveal the fict that, after describing a 
stretch of his journey, the author often gives some additional notices 
on points already left behind, though immediately after he falls back 


into step by taking up the thread of his narration. 
The itinerary can be divided into the following sections : 


A.—We are left in the dark as to how the author found himself 
in southern Azarbayjan, but from Shiz ($$4-7), by a little-known 
road, he travelled east into the basin of the Safid-rüd. From Samiran 
($12) he is supposed to have continued down to the Caspian, and then 
along its western coast northwards to Bakü ($13). Turning to the 
west he visited Tiflis (8 14) and thence crossing the highlands of 
Armenian Siunik' and the homeland of the famous rebel Babak 
(south of the Araxes), to Ardabil (815). 


B.—Skipping Tabriz Abü-Dulaf describes Lake Urmiya (817) 
and the distriets to the west of it, after which we find him in Armenia 


in the basin of Lake Van. 


Our interpretation of Aflüghüniya (820) as * Küghüniya im- 
proves the probability of Abü-Dulaf's stay in Armenia (821) and 
even the very mutilated names of 8 22 resolve themselves into a hint 
that Abü-Dulaf returned to the south of Lake Urmiya vía the regions 
lying to the south of Lake Van. 


C) Distrusted by Yaqut ITI, 356 (see below $ 7 and commentary). 
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Nihavand 827-8 II, 316 (briefly) 
* Nisabiir 857 
Qal'a (Kala) 162 
*Qantara- 
Khurrazad 
Qantarat al- 
Nu‘man 
Qasr al-lusas 
*Qasran 
Qasr Shirin 
*(Qumm 
Rayy 
Samiràn III, 
Sürin ITL; 
Shabdiz HI, 
Shahrazür TII, 
Shiz MER ES 
Sin (Turkish 
tribes) III, 445 
*Tirhàn JIT, 525 
Tiflis [85 
Tüs III, 56 
*Urmiya 
(Buhayrat) IN 51€ ID 333 
Valashjird IV, 938 
Zaravand II, 922 L 19 hi 333 


Now that we know the second risãla, we can discover in the first 
risüla (!) some hints at the author's interest in mines and minerals 
but in the second risdla these questions seem to provide the clue to 
Abü-Dulaf's peregrinationsin Iran. Features of archeological interest, 
which in the first ris@la are chiefly noticeable in the report on India, (*) 
are very numerous in the second risüla. Here and there Abu-Dulaf 
indulges in his favourite exaggerations but, on the whole, his narrative 
is more practical and realistic. His digressions are often entertaining 
and instructive but he seems to have quoted his material from memory 
without reference to written notes. A detailed commentary is necessary 


() For example bezoar-mines (Chigil) ; gold mines and diamonds (Kimak) ; 
white and green stones with magic properties (Ghuz); stone shining at night 
(Khirkhiz), etc. Cf. Yaqut, III, 446, 449, etc. 

(°) Where they assume a fantastic character ; see above p. 16 under Multan. 
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information was quoted without acknowledgment. In his painstaking 
work on Yaqiit’s source, F. J. Heer (*) ascertained 33 direct quotations 
from Abü-Dulaf. 


In the following imposing list of these quotations we have marked 
with * those quotations which it proved impossible for F. J. Heer to 
identify. Many long passages are incorporated in Yaqut verbatim. 
The quototions found in Z. Qazwini are possibly based on Yaqüt; 
this author reduces the information still further and alters the phrasing 
of the original. 


Yaqut Qazwint 
* Aflüghüniya 14,331 
* Ahwaz (Süq) L ALL 
Alran TE 9 
Arivajan . 230 
Araxes II, 780 
Asak 61 
Ba Ayyüb 436 
Badhdh 529 
Bajunays 455 
*Bakü 477 
*Bir 684 
Bistàm 622 
Dàmghàn 539 
Dastajird [. 573 
Dauraq 618 
* Daylamastan 711 
Dayr Kardashir 690 
Dunbavand 573 231 (Jibal) 
*Hamadhan 982 
Hindjjan . 993 II, 186 
*Hulwàn 317 239 
*Tdhaj 416 201 
Isfahan 293 , 196 
Jurjàn II, 49 
Khàniqin IL, 393 
Madharan IV, 380 
Masabadhan IV. 393 II, 172 (briefly) 
Matbakh Kisrā IV, 563 II, 290 (briefly) 


C) “ Die historischen und geographischen Quellen in Yàqut's geogra- 
phischem Wörterbuch ", Strassburg Dissertation, 1898, p. 22. 
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of fact the name of the prince attested on bis coins was Abü-Ja'far 
Ahmad b. Muhammad (not the other way round), see J. Walker, 
The coinage of the second Saffürid dynasty in Sisiáàn, New York 
1936, pp. 25-38. Ahmad's father Muhammad b. KAalaf b. Layth 
belonged to a remote side-line of the Saffarids (connected with Bust) 
but was befriended by the co-regents Tahir and Ya'qüb II, grandsons 
of ‘Amr b. Layth. Ya'qüb II gave his sister Banü to Muhammad and 
their child Abü-Ja'far Ahmad was born on 9 Jumada 292/18 April 
905; he was installed as amir of Sistan on 18 Moh. 331/8 May 923 
and was murdered on 2 Rab. I 352/31 March 963, see TarikA-i Sistan, 
278, 310, 326. Despite the inaccuracies in the pedigrees of the son 
and the mother, this is the only paragraph in the whole ris@la which 
stands firm and the dates of Abü-Ja‘far are in keeping with the 
dates of Abu-Dulaf’s activities known to us from the second risdla 
(see above p. 5). 


As a guess one might advance that, instead of travelling to Sistan 


from India, Abü-Dulaf may have journeyed from Bukhara to Zamin- 
Davar (2). As the relations between the Samanids and the amir Abū- 
Ja'far were excellent, such a journey would have been quite natural. 
The remaining part of the journey (Sandabil-Kala-India) is still 
subject to strongest doubts (?). 


6.—ABU-DuraAr's SECOND Risdla 


The second risûla, which in the Mashhad MS. follows immediately 
on the first and is equally authenticated by the introductory note of 
the original addressee, is very different from its companion. 


Yaqüt, and in a lesser degree Z. Qazwini, utilised it in the form 
of single entries under numerous headings. After this vivisection, it 
was difficult to integrate the contents of the risála, especially as some 


( This would coincide with von Myik’s conclusion, l.c., p. 242: “ Alles 
im allem kónnen wir Abü-Dulaf bestenfalls zubilligen, dass er bis Sandabil 
gekommen uud von da auf demselben oder einem Parallelweg nach Eran 
zurückgekehrt ist". 

(® One might perhaps bear in mind Abü-Dulaf's claim advanced in the 
second risãla (Š 18) that he visited Tiz and Mukràn (in Baluchistan). 
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first impression that Abü-Dulaf refers again to the House of Gold of 
Multan, we soon discover that he means something different. There are 
no Zoroastian sanctuaries in northern India and the reference to snow 
points to some more northerly and hilly country. But then, if the 
place was not in India, how could it pay kharāj to the “ Umayyad "? 
As from Baghayin the author journeyed to Shahr-Davar (1.e. Zamin- 
Davar on the Hilmand), we can only think of Western Afghanistan. 
Even the tradition of the invincible conquerors starting from “the 
plain of Zoroaster” may be of Saffarid inspiration, for the Saftarids 
had much to do with Zamin-Davar. Thus fumbling we come to the 
conclusion that perhaps Abü-Dulaf has confused the famous temple 
of the god Zün which stood in Zamin-Dàvar with the House of Gold 
in Multan, see Zain in Æ./. The region of this temple had certainly 
nothing to do with the rulers of Multan or Mangüra. 


The stages after Shahr-Davar are Tani (*Baghnin) (') and 
Ghaznin, and the most striking feature of this itinerary is that it runs 
in a north-to-south direction. Then B. ghayin (which in view of its 
alif stould be different from Baghnin) seems to have lain farther to 
the north. Tentatively one might look for it at خواسن‎ Khwabin which 
according to Dayhaqi “was a province of Ghür adjoining Bust and 
Zamin-Davar ", see Huddd al-‘Alam, p. 346 (2). Thus the passage 
from “ Mansüra to D.ghayin " becomes somewhat suspect. According 
to Abü-Dulaf two roads start from Ghaznin, one to the right (—north) 
to Bamiyan, Khuttalan.and Khorasan, and one to the south (read: 
west) to Bust and Sijistan. Changing his direction Abü-Dulaf must 
have followed the latter. 

The identity of the prince of Sistan Abü-Ja'far Muhamad b. 
Ahmad b. Layth, which embarrassed Grigoryev and even Marquart, has 
been vindicated by the biography of Rtidaki and especially by the 


ancient Türikh-i Sistan, published in Tehran in 1314/1935. In point 


(£) This is the form given.in Yàqut; in the Mashhad MS. the name is 
indistinct and I ean see only the characters S.F.T.(?). 


(*) In script بغاين‎ is reminiscent of Os Baghlan in northern Afghanistan, 
between Khulm and Bamiyan. 
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some time and then travelled “towards the coast” to arrive in Kala 
(Keda in the Malay peninsula!). After this immense black-out in 
Abü-Dulaf's account comes a desultory description of various places in 
India before the author mentions the capital of Kabul called Taban (!). 
Thence he flies back to Mandürafattan, near Ceylon, and suddenly 
reappears in northern India, in Multan and Mangüra. We need not 
dwell on these breath-taking and fantastic excursions and can only 
point again to Abü-Dulaf's personal communications to the author 
of al-Fihrist (see above p. 8) which do not suggest any personal 
acquaintance with the famous temple of Multan. 


Other Muslim travellers speak separately of the rulers of Multan 
and Mangüra, but according to Abü-Dulaf the Omayyad (sic) Yahya 
b. Muhammad (still unidentified, see Rohr-Sauer, 69) ruled over the 
whole of Sind. What is particularly unpardonable for an Arab 
traveller is the mistake which he commits about the origin of this 
ruler. Mas'üdi, L, 387, who visited the amir of Manstira Abü-Mundhir 
"Omar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz particularly warns against the confusion of his 
dynasty issued from Habbar b. Aswad (cf. L.Hauqal, 229, 231) and 
known as “bani ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Qurashi" with the 
descendants of the caliph ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Marwan the 
Omayyad. 


From Mansüra Abü-Dulaf moves on to ¿zà B.ghàyn (T.ghayin, 


N.ghàyin?). “ This is a vast town (or country) and the inhabitants 
pay the kharãj to the Umayyad (see above) and to the master of the 
House of Gold. This is a House of Gold which lies in the plain four 
farsakhs from? (leftin blank). It never snows on it even when there 
is snow in the vicinity. The House is worshipped by the Indians and 
Zoroastrians. This plain (or desert) is the plain of Zardusht, the 
lord of the Magians. The inhabitants declare that when a man starts 
from this plain to seek power, he cannot be defeated, etc." Despite the 


(*) This طابان‎ may refer to الطابران‎ which I, Khurdadhbih, 55, mentions 
iu Mukràn, 10 farsakhs to the south of Fahraj. Cf. a reference to Tiz 
and Mukràn in our $18. Abü-Dulaf may have imagined Mukràn as a 
dependency of Kabul. On the great confusion in Arab itineraries in 
Baluchistan see Marquart, Eràniahr, 185. 





(d) Jikil (Chigil, § 16, north of Lake Issik-kul). 

(e) Baghraj (perhaps * Bughrach, the king of the Yaghma of 
Kashghar, cf. 7. ÀA., p. 280). 

(J) Tubbat (Tibet, § 11, possibly as a reminiscence of the Tibetan 
domination in Chinese Turkestan). 

(g) Kimak ($18, on the Irtish). 

(h) Ghuzz ($19, between the Irtish and the Volga). 


(i) Toshuzghuz ($12, the Uyghurs, probably in their later 
habitat near Turfan). 

(j) Khirkhiz ($ 14, somewhere in the direction of Lake Baykal). 

(k) Kharlukh ($15, Qarluq, along the T‘ien-shan and near 
Issik-kul). 

(D Kh.tl.kh (* Khutlukh, Qutluq, unknown). 

(m) Kh.t.yan (according to Marquart, Streifzige, 82, perhaps the 
Qitay, Kitan of Manchuria). 

(n) place Bahi (a place of this name exists in Chinese Turkestan, 
west of Kucha). 

(0) Q.lyb (no sure parallels, cf. Marquart, lc., 84). 

After this comes the name of the frontier place Maqam-al- Bab 
lying in the sands, then those of Wadil-magàm and Sandabil. The 


first of these places must correspond to Sha-chou (“the Sand-city "). 


The second seems to be connected with the region of Su-chou, and 
especially with the fortified place Kia yii kuan (lying 17 miles to the 
N.W. of Su-chou), the starting point of the travellers to China, or 
to the west, see Bretschneider, Mediæval researches, II, 177. San- 
dabil (a Soghdian name ? ) has been identified by Marquart, l.c., 88, 
with Kan-chou, the capital of an Uyghur principality. Only these 
three last names form a likely series of stages. 


5.—FURTHER REMARKS ON THE First Risdla 


From the Mashhad MS. we learn that from Sandabil the 
ambassadors of Nasr b. Ahmad returned to Bukhara after the death of 
this prince (d. 331/943), whereas Abü-Dulaf stayed on in Sandabil for 
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hopes that his work wi ill have come “somewhat nearer to the solution 
of the problem”. In paini of fact the result of his work does not 
differ much from that of his predecessors, in that he finds no explana- 
tion for the strange character of the risd/a, while he himself (p. 1315 
admits that in Bukhara Abü-Dulaf could find rich material on the 
geography of Turkestan, China and India. 


In this connection it is useful to remember that, as Abü-Dulaf 
was in Bukhara shortly before 331/943, he could not have failed to 
hear of the geographical work of Jayhani who acted as regent during 
the minority of the reigning king Nasr b. Ahmad (914-43) )'(. 
As I have tried to show in my books on the Hudéd al-'Alam and 
Marvazi's Taba al-hajawün, Jaybani’s work contained a very 
detailed account of the Central-Asian Turks. The work is now lost 
but the relevant quotations in the Hudid al-` Alam, Marvazi and 
Gardizi are based on it. 


Travellers from Bukhara to Western China most likely followed 
the road from Farghàna to Kashghar and further to Sha-chou which 
is always represented as the door leading to China. ln Abü-Dulaf's 
text there are vague indications that he went that way but the names 
of the “tribes” among which he travelled are mentioned pell-mell 
and with fantastic distances and details. We shall quote them in the 
order in which Abü-Dulaf himself enumerates them to the accompani- 
ment of the formula “then we came to...” In brackets I have 
added references to my translation of the Hud*id al-' Alam, 1937. 


(a) The tribe Kharkah (Khargah being a Persian designation of 
the region of Kashghar, see H.A. under maia $13). 


(b) N.jà (possible * Yaghmd, $13, between Farghana and 
Kashghar) paying tribute to Takhtakh o * Tamghách, as the 
Chinese emperor used to be called by the Muslims). 


(c) Bajanak (Pecheneg, $ 20, near the Urals). 


(*) In his review of Dr. Rohr-Sauer’s thesis Prof. A. von MZik (OLZ, 
1942, No. 5, pp. 240-2) criticises the author's mild attitude towards Abu-Dulaf's 
description of China and India: * Diese Route als ein ` nachtrüglich verfasstes 
Gesamtbild der Reise’, also mit Versagen des Gediichtnisses oder der 
Reproductionsfühigkeit erklären zu wollen, ist völlig unbefriedigend. Text- 
verderbniss kommt kaum in Frage" 
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(the traveller's) destination, the Chinese capital Sandabil”. Marquart 
fixed the date of} the * Chinese" embassy which Abü-Dulaf joined as 
approximately 331/941 and identified Sandabil with the capital of 
the Western Uyghurs, Kan-chou (?). 


4. 1915. In the Festschrift für E. Sachau, p. 22, Marquart 
announced his intention of reconsidering the problem of Abü-Dulaf. 
To the * Machwerk " represented by the report on the Turks he wished 
to oppose the * genuine" (echt) Abü-Dulaf, as found in al-Nadim's 
quotations on the House of Gold and China. Marquart did not carry 
out his project (2) but we know that the addressees of the first risdla 
fully acknowledged the fact that they received it from Abü-Dulaf (?). 
Nor can we place any confidence in the veracity of Abü-Dulaf's oral 
communications to Nadim: as we have seen the latter contradicted 
one of them in the light of the truthful statement of the Najrànian 
monk ; other utterances of Abu-Dulaf suggest that he spoke only from 
hearsay (see above p. 8-9) and possibly many years after his return 
from the East. 


5. 1939. A. von Rohr-Sauer, Des Abū Dulaf Bericht uber seine 
Reise nach Turkestan, China und Indien, neu übersetzt unt untersucht, 
Bonn 1939, 72 pp. This carefully written thesis is based on the text 
of the Mashhad MS. discovered by A. Z. Validi. In his conclusions 


(pp. 40-72) the author concentrates his attention on finding parallels 
to the names quoted in the first risdla. This tendency obscures the 
major problem of the inconsistencies in Abü-Dulaf's itinerary which, 


especially in comparison with the second risdla, forces us to agree with 
the harsh judgment passed on them by Grigoryev and Marquart. In 
his Preface Dr. Rohr-Sauer says that, even after his research, it is 
impossible to arrive at a final conclusion on Abü-Dulaf's report, but 


(*) Sez, however, Barthold's cautions remarks in /./. 

C) Except for his reference in * Arktische Linder”, in Ungar. Jahrbücher, 
IV/4, 1924, 393, to “der dem Dichter und Alchimisten Abii-Dulaf ... im XI 
Jahrhundert wntergesehobene Bericht uber seine Reise nach China”. 

C) See also below p. 20 on the similar interest for mineralogy shown by 
Abu-Dulaf in both his risàlas. Marquart's surmise on the spurious character 
of the first risala passed into Brockelmann's GAL. 
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Mu'jam al-buldán. The point is of some interest in showing that 


Yaqüt may have been the only man (+) who had a direct knowledge 
of the “ancient book", ze. the collection of texts similar to that 


contained in the Mashhad manuscript. 


2. 1845. C. von Schlézer, Abu Dolef Misaris ben Mohalhel de 
itinere Asiatico commentarius, a Latin translation of the composite 
text of Z. Qazwini and Yaqiit presented as a thesis to the Berlin 
University. 


> 


3. 1868. V. V. Grigoryev, Ob arabskom puteshestvennike Abu 
Dolefe (* On the Arab traveller Abü-Dolef and his wanderings in 
Central Asia"), in Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodn. Prosveshcheniya, 
1872, vol. 143, pp. 1-45. The author of this detailed study comes to 
a negative conclusion as to the reality of Abu-Dulaf’s travels. He 
admits, however (p. 19), that a journey to Sandabil was “not im- 
possible " and tentatively identifies this town (* perhaps a cross between 
Sandábür and Qandabil”) with Su-chou. Grigoryev, too, analysed 
the text of al-/thrist and thought that in al-Nadim’s statement “hardly 
anything beyond the first line on Khamdan (Khumdan) and Khan- 
kuva (Khanfu) belongs to Abu-Dulaf". To say what he says about 
them there was no need to travel farther than Siraf “but even in 
these two lines he did not refrain from such lies as the one about 
Khankuva extending for 40 farsakhs ” 


4. 1903. Marquart. Osteuropaische und Ostasiatische Streifzüge, 
74-95, 500-2. Marquart says: “anybody who tried to trace Abü- 
Dulaf’s itinerary on a map would immediately and with ever increasing 
shakings of the head look at the astonishing criss-cross rambles which 
took him now to Tibet, now to the Chinese frontier, now to the Chu 
basin, now to the region of Irtish and now to the basin of Tarim” (?). 
Marquart, p. 500, remarks that his aim was *to obtain a firm basis 


for the criticism of this questionable report and above all to fix 


( Apart perhaps from Ahmad Tiist (who dedicated his work to Tughril 
b. Arslan, 571-90/1175-94). The MSS. of his work are inaccessible to me. 

(°) See also Marquart's criticism of Abü.Dulaf's references to K&shghar 
in Sitzb. Preuss. Akad., 1912, XXVII, p. 422. 
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Abü-Dulaf personally (i) is indicative of the appreciation he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries. On the other hand, Tha'alibi is silent 
about Abü-Dulaf's risálas. 


On the whole, apart from his poetical talents, Abu-Dulaf was 
judged rather iex: Even the patrons to whom be dedicated his 
two risülas several times doubted his veracity in their remarks, which 
have been incorporated in the text of the clean copy (see the text 
§§ 5,33, 49). The author of the Fihrist rejected his statement on 
the size of the ae of China. At the end of the quotation on 

Shiz, Yaqit, III, 356, remarks: “All this is by Abū- Dulaf Mis'ar 


al-Muhalhil and I am free from responsibility for the truth of it.‏ .م 
Abü-Dulaf used to tell his own wild stories and lies (al-sharid‏ 
wal-kidhb) and I have only transcribed them as I found them, and‏ 


God alone is omniscient ” 


Much of this criticism is fair but, on the whole, as we shall see, 
the second risdla is considerably more sober than the first and even 


the legends found in it are based on popular traditions. 


4.—Anu-Durar's First Risdla AND Yrs INTERPRETERS 


bibliography of Abü-Dulaf is found in Brockelmann’s Gesch. 
d. arab. Litteratur, 1, 228 (Supplement, I, 151, 407) and in A. Rohr- 
Sauer’s recent thesis, and we shall refer only to the main studies based 


on the original text. 


1. 1842. F. Wüstenfeld, Des Abu Dular ... Bericht wed die 
türkischen Horden, in Zeit. fur vergleichende Erdkunde, 11, 205-7. 
'This is only a translation of the truncated text of the fili ‘nisl 
found in one of the MSS. of Z. Qazwini. The manuscripts of 
Qazwini vary in their contents, see Ruska, Kazwinistudien, in Der 
[slam, 1918, I, 14-66, 111, 236-62, and present a problem which 
needs further elucidation. It is quite likely that references to Abü- 
Dulaf were introduced into Qazwini’s text as quotations from Yàqüt's 


(5) Abul-Fadl al-Hamadhani (d. in 398/1007) recited 3 verses; “Aun 
b. Husayn al-Hamadhani, 4 verses ; Abü-'Ali Muhammad ‘Omar al-Balkhi, 
4 verses ; Badî al-zamàn al-Hamadhani, 3 verses. 
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“He used to be in attendance on the Sahib (Ismail b. 'Abbád) 
and prolong his stays with him while he increased the crowd of his 


attendants and followers and, being attached to his service, earned his 
living in his household. He used to provide himself with letters from 
him on his travels and they would stir up a flow of cheques (safatij) 


in settlement of his needs. 


«With prodigious capacity, the Sahib used to memorize the piquant 
expressions of the rogues (the beggars' slang) (!) and he admired Abu- 
Dulafs extensive knowledge of them. They used to bandy them 
with each other and bring up matters which none of those present 


could catch. 


« Abü-Dulaf dedicated to the Sahib a gasida written in imitation 
of Ahnaf al-‘Ukbari’s (2) poem rhyming in d and treating of the fine 
points (of this slang?) ; in it he referred to the rogues, explained their 
various locutions and diverse customs and managed to introduce the 
caliph Muti‘-lillahi into their lot, adding to the qasîda a full and 
exhaustive commentary. The Sahib was thrilled and delighted with 
it, learned the whole of it by heart and rewarded the author for it” (°). 


Of this gasida Tha'àlibi quotes 195 verses, apart from other 
quotations from Abü-Dulaf's verses which were recited to him by 
various persons. Among the latter was the famous Badî’ al-zamàn 
(358-98/968-1007) who, in some respects, likened Abü-Dulaf to 
Abul-Fath al-Iskandari (?). But for Tha‘alibi’s testimony to Abū- 
Dulaf's literary gifts we should hardly have any concrete facts about 
them. The variety of Tha'àlibi's informants who must have known 


C) V. A. Ivanov has suggested that the name of these bant-Sdsan 
* be s, rogues” may be connected with the Persian word sds (“a bug”), 
which, in the plural (sds@n), is homonymous with the name of the ancestor of 
the Sasanians. I learn from M. William Marcais that even the Arabic root 
k-d-y (whence al-mukaddt) may be connected with Persian (gadā). 

C) Abul-Hasan *Uqayl b. Muhammad al-'Ukbari lived in Baghdad but 
belonged to the literary circle of the Sahib, cf. Yatima II, 285-8. 

() Some of the words of the gasida have been identified by A. L. 
Troitskaya with those used in the argot of the sdsiyan, as described in a 
Persian MS. dated 745/1344, see Soviet. Vostokovedeniye, V, 1948, 260-2. 





(d) Al-Shila (Korea) is a part of China. 


(e) “Some people told me that And.l.s lies in the North-East 
(of China)". [This And./.s or Mansds is a country in Manchuria 
and has nothing to do with Spain, see Minorsky, Marrazi, pp. 87-8]. 


The paragraph ends with miscellaneous quotations from the 
collections of current reports on China which are the common source 
of Muslim geographers and wonder-tellers (!). 


We see that the only contribution in this section attributable to 
Abü-Dulaf was rejected by al-Nadim himself. This analysis does not 
increase our confidence in the * genuine" Abü-Dulaf as compared with 
his first risdla. 

C.—The third important source on Abü-Dulaf is a long account 
of him in Tha‘alibi’s Yatimat al-dahr, Damascus 1304/1887, LII, 174- 
94. Tha‘alibi (350-429/961-1038) ‘belonged to the generation 
immediately following that of Abü-Dulaf and apparently knew some 
people who had met our traveller. The notice in the Yutima reveals 
to us the poetical side of Abü-Dulaf's activities (2) and throws much 
light on his character and surroundings. 


It calls him Mis'ar b. al-Muhalhil a/-KAazraji al-Yanbü'i and 
describes him (°) as “a poet full of amusement and humour keeping 


his knife sharp in requesting gifts He lived till nearly ninety, 
entertaining, travelling, undertaking hard journeys, striking the side 
of the mihrá^s (of the mosques where he slept) with his food-bag in 


» 


the service of learning and letters”... 

(^) On these collections of reports on various countries (akhbar al-Sin, 
akhbàr al-Hind, athbar Khorasan, etc.) see Minorsky, Marvazi, Index under 
Akhbar, and Sauvaget, Relation de la Chine, 1948, p. XX. 

(3) Yaqut several times (IL, 607, IIT, 356, IV, 162) refers to Abü-Dulaf 
as a poet (shaá'?;r) but does not quote any of his verses. At III, 340, he 
calls him adib. 

(®) Cf. A. Mez, “Die Renaissance des Islam”, 1922, p. 238, whose 
abridged translation from the Yattma is inadequate. The scholars who kindly 
answered my queries on the difficult expressions and allusions of the following 
passage greatly differed in their interpretations and my translation has no 
claim to finality. 
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As regards the temple of Multan Abü-Dulaf himself describes it 
in his first risüla (MS. Mashhad, f. 192a), where it is said that it is 
300 cubits high, while the height of the idol itself is 100 cubits and 
it is suspended in the air, 100 cu bits from the cupola and as many 
above the ground. To this the patron, to whom the risdia was 
addressed, added a note: “This, as we think, is one of the things 
which Abü-Dulaf advanced untruthfully because this idol has been 
described by al-Madà&'ini in his Futüh al- Sind wal- Hind who says that 
its length (height, apparently of the statue ?) is 20 cubits and not 
otherwise". It is characteristic that in private conversation Abü- 
Dulaf gave a vague account of its location “in Mukràn and Qandahàr ", 
which should probably mean “ Multan and Gandidara (the latter being 
one of the three places called Qandahàr in Arabic). He hinted at the 
accessibility of the temple only to the select devotees and for the rest 


relied upon rumours. 


One does not feel disposed to accept Marquart’s theory (see 


below) that the oral report given to an-Nadim repressents the genuine 


(echt) Abü-Dulaf as distinct from the first risála which “ goes by his 


name ” 

B) The paragraph on China, in the Fihrist, consists of quotations 
from various sources. 

(a) Abü-Dulaf Yanbü'i says “that the capital of the great king is 
called Khumdàn (Singan-fu), whereas the town of merchants and 
goods is called Khanfü (Canton) and its length is 40 farsakhs ”. 


(b) (Note by al-Nadim): “This is not so: the Najrànian monk 


says that it is much smaller than that " 


(c) Someone (else ?) says that there are 300 towns in China (' 
and over every fifty there is a king appointed by the Baghpür. 
Among the cities are W. rsnw and Banswa. From the town Armabil 
(in Baluchistan ?) to Bangw& the distance is 2 months and Bangwa 
lies close to Tibet, the Turks, the Toghuzghuz, etc. 


(*) Sharaf al-din Marvazi, chap. VIII, 33: 360 towns. 
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(£) Some * trustworthy people" told Abü-Dulaf that there was a 
third House of Gold in Sanf (Champa, in Southern Annam), smaller 
than the second House but ancient and with idols that answered 
questions. 


(g) Abü-Dulaf says: “when I was in it, in the country of Hind, 
the king in possession of Sanf (al-malik al-mumallak) was called Lajin” 


After these seven points al- Nadim adds “ and the Najranian monk 
said that at present the king of Sanf (7.e. southern Annam) was 
called “king of Lüqin" (ywraf bi-malik Lūqīn); he went to Sanf, 
destroyed it and conquered all its people " 


Despite some outward similarity, Liq and Làjin are apparently 
different. Lüqin (* Lüfin) has been identified with Lung-pien in 
Tongking but M. G. Coedés kindly tells me that Lung-pien ceased to 
be the capital of the protectorate of Annam in A.D. 621 and that 
towards the end of that century its name disappeared from Chinese 


texts. I can only submit that the name might have survived among 


foreign seamen as the designation not of the harbour but of Tongking. 
Between 780 and 982 Champa (in the present day southern Annam) 
kept the provinces annexed from northern Annam but in 982 Lé Hoan 
of Annam (Dai Co Viét) invaded Ohampa and reached its capital. 
This would be the event referred to by the Najrànian monk and the 
Fihrist (written in 987). But Abu-Dulaf is supposed to have travelled 
about A.D. 950 and his Lájin (Làgin?) is not susceptible of an 
emendation similar to L4gin/ Laf in. M. Coedés draws my attention 
to the fact that between the years 944-52 the western neighbour of 
Champa, Rajendravarman of Khmer (Qimar), invaded Champa and 
that Lájin might represent the first part of his name (Rajen-). This 
admission might save Abü-Dulaf's face, (1) although Rajendravarman’s 
expedition was apparently but a “ punitive expedition” (°). 


(S) That text suggests that the traveller heard of Lajin in India, and 
not in Champa. On the other hand, Abü-Dulaf considers Kala (in the Malay 
peninsula) as “ the first town of Hind” on the way from China, see Rohr- 
Sauer, p. 30. 

(*) See Mlle Auboyer in R. Grousset, L/ Asie Orientale, 1941, pp. 370, 398- 





(1) reference to As'ad b. ‘Ali Ya fur, whom Yàqüt mentions in 
340/951 (§ 59). 

B.—in his Fihrist (completed in 377/987) al-Nadim speaks of 
Abü-Dulaf as his personal acquaintance. He says nothing about the 
least credible part of his peregrinations among the Central Asian Turks 


but quotes him in two passages: on India, I, 346-7, and on China, 


I, 350. The two passages are of involved construction and we shall 
analyse their contents. 

a) The text of Nadim, at least in the printed edition, seems 
disturbed. The author describes the famous temples of India, —those 
of Mankir, Multàn and Bámiyàn. Then he refers to the Golden 
Temple called farj bayt al-dhahab, i.e. again the temple of Multàn 
(cf. 1. Haugal, 228), adding that there was some disagreement about 
the particulars, as some people said that it was of stone and called 
“ golden" only because the Arabs carried off 100 loads of gold from it. 


(a) He proceeds: “I was told by Abü-Dulaf al-Yanbü'i who was 
a globe-trotter (jawwála), that the Golden Temple is not that (which 
has just been described). The real Temple lies in the steppes of Hind 
and belongs to the region of Mukràn (*Multàn?) and Qandahar 
(*Gandara ?). Only Indian devotees and hermits can reach it. 
The temple is built of gold (annahu mabni bil-dhahab and it is 7 cubits, 
both in length and in width, its height being 12 cubits. It is covered 
with various kinds of gems and in it there are idols (bidada) made 
of red rubies and other precious and wonderful stones and covered 


with gorgeous pearls, each like a bird's egg and even larger”. 


(6) From “trustworthy people" Abü-Dulaf heard that rain did 


not fall on the temple. 
(c) Some Indians “ told" him of miraculous cures in the temple. 
(d) When Abi-Dulaf discussed the problem, opinions differed 
and some Brahmins said that (the idol ?) was suspended in the air. 


(e) Abü-Dulaf said there was (another) House of Gold in Qimàr 
(Khmer in Indo-China). 
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331/914-43). At that time an embassy had arrived from “ the king 
of China Qalin b. al-Shakhir” to establish some matrimonial links 
between the two dynasties. The Samanid ruler refused to give his 
daughter to an infidel but agreed to marry one of his sons to a 
Chinese princess. The embassy went home to Sandabil (Kan-chou?) 
together with Nagr’s envoys who were joined by Abü-Dulaf (!). 
The important new detail in the Mashhad MS. (£f. 179 b) (2) is that 
Nasr had died (in 331/943) before the arrival of the princess who was 
then married to his son Nah b. Nasr (331-48/943-54) and became 
the mother of prince ‘Abd al-Malik (who ruled in 343-50/954-61). 
Abü-Dulaf stayed on in Sandabil and then proceeded on his own 


journeys ; 
(b) reference to the death of Bajkam (in 329/941) (§ 29); 


(c) reference to Marzubàn's conquest of Azarbayjan (§ 31), 
about 330/941 ; 


(d) reference to the expansion of the Hadhbàni K urds in Southern 
Azarbayjan (towards the end of the 3rd/9th century) and their later 


spreading to the south ; 
(e) attack of the people of Shahrazür on Bir, in 341/952 ; 
(f) Abu-Dulaf's stay in Kermanshah in 340/951 ($ 33) ; 
(9) reference to the rise of Hasanóya, before 348/959 (§ 36) ; 


(A) reference to Mardavij, killed in 323/935 ($48) ; 


(7) reference to two capitalists in Rayy cirea 333/944 (§ 49) ; 
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(j) reference to the ‘Alid al-Thš'ir, circa 331/943 ($ 52) ; 


(k) land-slide in Khorasan (Š 58) (no date). 


C) Aba-Dulaf was not a member of the embassy for he speaks of 
“himself and the envoys” (Mashhad MS., £.179a). We now see that Yaqut's 
phrase, ITI, 452: * we now return to the report of Nasr's ambassador” is his 
own and not that of the addressees of the first risala who simply say : wa gála. 

C) It is not clear whether this addition is by Abü-Dulaf himself or by 
his patrons. 
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Of the several editions of the first risdla we. shall speak later. 
I owe a photograph of the second risá/a to the great kindness of my 
friend His Excellency A. A. Hekmat, the former Iranian Minister of 
Public Instruction. Together with him I visited Mashhad in 1934 
during the celebrations of Firdausi’s millenary and for a few moments 
held the famous manuscript in my hands. Fifteen years, full of events, 
were to pass before I could quietly examine in Cambridge the passages 
which interested me. 

The importance of the Mashhad copy of the second ¿sala 
consists in the facts : 

1. that it contains a number of connecting passages omitted in 
Yaqut and especially those which have a chronological and autobio- 
graphical importance ; 

2. that the passages are disposed in the original sequence; 

3. that it enables us to ascertain the tacit quotations in Yaqut 
and Z. Qazwini ; 

4. that it helps us to check the method of quotation of the two 
compilers just mentioned, the reading of certain names and especially 


the location of some doubtful places (see Š 20). 


On the whole, at least one-fifth of the Mashhad copy represents 
new material not available in quotations which themselves can be now 
better understood. 


3.— SOURCES 


Our sources of information on Abū-Dulaf are threefold : 


A.—In the first place should come the internal evidence of his 
risdlas : dates, references to the contemporary rulers, direction of the 
journeys, etc. This material is not always absolutely dependable, but 
in the second risdla there is a definite consistency in the basic plan of 
the report, manifestly absent in the first risdla. Of the dates and 
references one can quote the following: 


(a) A short time before 331/943 Abü-Dulaf appeared for the first 
time in Bukhara at the court of the Sàmànid Nasr b. Ahmad (301- 
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4. A fuller text of Ibn-Fadlàn's famous description of his journey 
to the Volga Bulghars in 310/922 (1), 


The three authors, Ibn al-Faqih, I. Fadlān and Abü-Dulaf, are 
entirely unconnected and they were joined together only in the 
collectanea prepared under the direction of the two addressees of 
Abü-Dulaf. No other copy of the undated collection is known to-day 
and I was tempted to think that Yàqüt, who freely quotes both from 


Abü-Dulaf's “epistles” and from I. Fadlàn, used, during his stay in 


Marv, the very manuscript which A. Z. Toğan discovered in Mashhad 
seven hundred years later. Against this theory, however, must be set 
the fact that in the passage on Mt. Damávand the Mashhad MS. is 
unintelligible through the omission of a line (see $ 51) which has 
survived in Yàqut II, 606 (°). Unless Yàqüt has conjecturally sup- 
plemented the text, one is forced to admit that he had a better, or 
more ancient, copy at his disposal(?). However, Yaqut's numerous 
quotations contain so few and so insignificant variants that his and 
the Mashhad copies must have been made at least from the same 


original. 


() This text in faesimile and Russian translation is found in A. P. 
Kovalevsky, “ Puteshestviye Ibn-Fadlana na Volgu”, edited by the Academy 
of the USSR, 1939, 193 pp. and 33 plates. In his preliminary article “The 
newly discovered text of Ibn-Fadlàn" in Vestnik drevney istorii, 1938, 1 (2), 
pp. 56-71, Kovalevsky had translated all the additional passages of the 
Mashhad copy. The printed text with a German translation and a detailed 
commentary is found in A.Z. Validi Togan: “Ibn Fadlàn's Reisebericht ”, in 
Abhandlungen d. D.M.G., vol. XXIV/3, 1939, pp. 337-45. 

(2) The omitted line falls between the lowest line of f. 192a and the 
upper line of 192b. I specially enquired in Mashhad whether the line has 
not suryived somewhere in the margin but the answer was in the negative. 

(?) Yaqüt himself, TII, 445, introduces Abü-Dulaf's risala on China and 
the Turks with the words: “I (i.e. Yaqit) read in an ancient book what I 
have reproduced (gava'tu fi kitab *atiq ma sawwartuhu)”, after which follow 
the introductory words of Abü-Dulaf's patrons: *Abü-Dulaf wrote to us”. 
[This stratification of authorities has been misunderstood in Ferrand’s 
translation, Relations de voyages, 1913, p. 208]. It is likely, however, that 
Yaqiit applied the term “ancient” to the collectanea prepared by Abü-Dulaf's 
patrons and not to the copy of it which he had at his disposal. 





Of Abi-Dulaf’s geographical works one risüla, describing his 
alleged peregrinations among the Turkish tribes of Central Asia, in 
China and in India, has monopolised the attention of Orientaiists ; his 


second risála devoted to journeys in Western and Northern Iran has 
never yet been made the subject of a special study (^). The main reason 
for this was that, whereas the first risd/a was incorporated in Yáqüt's 
Mu jam al-buldàn (623/1225), LLL, 445-58, practically in its entirety (?), 
the data of the second risdla were quoted piecemeal and sometimes 
even without acknowledgment. It was not until some 30 years ago 
that a happy chance rendered it accessible to scholars. 


9.—DiscovERY OF THE SECOND Risdla 


In 1922 the Turkish (Bashqir) scholar A. Z. Validi (now Prof. 
A. Z. Togan) discovered an important Arabic manuscript in the 
library attached to the sanctuary of Imam ‘Ali al-Ridà in Mashhad 
(Khorasan). The volume is a collection of four separate works : 


1. A version of Ibn al-Faqih's Kitab al-bulddn, fuller than the 
abridgment forming vol. V of de Goeje's Bibliotheca geographorum 
arabicorum, but representing only one-half of the text (°). 


2. and 3. Two “epistles” of Abü-Dulaf Mis‘ar b. al-Muhalhil of 
which we shall speak in detail. 


( As a mixture of marvels with solid facts, Abü-Dulaf's second risala 
bears some likeness to Abi-Hamid al-Andalusi’s Tuhfat al-albab (published by 
G. Ferrand, Jour. As., 1925), though the latter is more sober in his own 
statements and depends more on written sources. 

() And partly in that of Z Qazwini (second part of the 7th/13th 
century), see Athér al-Bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, see below p. 19. 

(3) For a systematic description of this “new” Ibn al-Faqih see the 
article by its discoverer: A.Z., Validov, Meshedskaya rukopis Ibn-al-Fakiha 
(in Russian), in Jev. Akad. Nauk, 1924, No. 1, pp. 237-48. The important 
introduction to the collectanea, compiled by Abü-Dulaf's patrons, has been 
translated into German by P. Kahle in ZDMG, 1984, and into Russian by 
Kovalevsky, ^ Puteshestviye", 26-30. A passage from the “new " Ibn al-Faqih 
(ff. 169a-171b) was published by V. Minorsky, *Tamim ibn-Bahr’s journey to 
the Uyghurs", in BSOAS, 1945, XII/2, pp. 275-305. 





1 
INTRODUCTION 


The author: Abü-Dulaf Mis‘ar b. al-Muhalhil. 
Discovery of the second risala. 
3. Sources on Abü-Dulaf. 
The first risala and its interpreters. 
. Further remarks on the first risdla. 
The second risála. 
- To whom did Abü-Dulaf address his risálas ? 


The scribe and the author. 


1.—Tug AUTHOR 


The author, one of whose works is studied in the present publica- 
tion, is Abü-Dulaf Mis'ar ibn al-Muhalhil al-Khazraji al-Yanbü'i (!). 
He says himself that some disappointments in his country led him to 
travel abroad but his frequent references to matters Arabian reflect 
some nostalgic feelings which survivedinhissoul. His imagination and 
his predilection for marvels are also features of his southern tempera- 
ment. We do not know the dates of Abü-Dulaf's birth, or death, 
but we hear of him for the first time shortly before 331/943, when he 
was staying in Bukhara, while his further activities extended through 
the second part of the 4t^|10t^ century. 


Abü-Dulaf's name is sufficiently known from a number of quota- 
tions in various sources. However, two, and perhaps three, sides of 
his activities have not been properly integrated : to some he is known 
chiefly as a poet, to others he is only traveller, and we now see that 
he himself had a claim to proficiency in natural sciences. 


() His nisba is always spelt with a long &, although the accepted name 
of the port of Hijàz is Yanbu‘. 
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